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PAIIT L—THE QUALITIES OF COMPOSITION. 

PRELIMlXAItr REMARKS. 

1. Main Characteristics of good Composition.—A 

etvlc, ajj tlio TfiUi J'iUgiTald Hall it in one ()f his 

jMisllmmous Jetler.s, consists in “wiving in the most jK'rs]>iciiou.s 
and siJcriiKJt way what one llioi-ouglily niidci-KUinds, and wiying 
it so iialnralJy that no cH'ort is a])p.‘U-ent.” This extract 
mention.s throe (d' the qualities of go(Kl c.onijjositioii, viz.— 
(I) l^Tspiciiily, or “saying in the most jKn’spicuous way what 
one thoroughly undemtands” ; (2) Brevity, or “saying it in the 
most succinct way”; (3) Simplicity, or “wiying it so naturally 
that no ellort is apparent..” 

Another writer, Mr. Leslie Stephen, in the course <ir a 
criticism on the writings of Riiskin, 1ms (expressed himself as 
follows:—“The canlinal virtue of a gotnl style is that every 
sentence should he alive to its fingers’ ends. I’here should Ik*. 
no cunihrons verhiage ; no harren common]>l.’ice to fill the 
interstices of thought; and no maimerisni simulating emotion 
)>y tictitioiia emphasis. KiLskin has that virtue in tlie highest 
degree ” Unrlnr). Here a new quality is iTili-odnced 

—linjnessivcness, Energy or Vivacity, “the sentence shoidd Vkj 
alive to its lingius’ ends.” AVhut follow’s h.'iB refereuw to 
brevity and naturalness or simjilicity, and llnv^e have been 
meiitioiud already in the previous qiit)fation. 

An older writer, Blair (iKim in 1718), has exjnessed liimsidf 
as follows on the same subject:—“All tlic qualities of a good 
style may Ikj rang^n] under two heads—I’ers])icuity and Oma* 
nieiit. For all lliat can possibly ])e required of language is to 
convey our ideas clearly to the minds of others, and at the same 
time in such a dr-ess as hy jileasing and interesting them shall 
most etrectually strengthen the impressions which we seek to 
make. When Iroth tliese ends arc answered, we certainly accom- 

3E 
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plLsh every purpose for wliicli we are writing our discourse." 
Ile.re a new (piulity is intnKluml—Ornament, wliie.h the same 
writer aflerwanls discusses under the naino of “lianuoiiy of 
wuiteiices,” hiit wljich is genemlly hnown as Euphony. 

Another writer, "Whately (Iwu-n 1787), discu.s»« the. subject 
of c(jmposition iiii<ler three main headings — “Pei-sjucuily,” 
“Energy,” and “Elegance or Eeauty.” He shows, too, how 
energy may he promoted by conciseness; and under the heading 
of Eleg-timv he deals mainly with Euphnny—“ a siikkUIi and e^isy 
flow of wonls in resj»ect of the sound of tlie sentence,s” (Part III. 
eh. iii. S 1). 

liain, in liis work cm Composition and Rlietoric, ]u*ocecds on 
much the same lini'S a.s Whately, but draws a distjurtion between 
im]>re.ssivf!ne,ss of language, which aj)])eals to the undei'slanding, 
and imj»ressivene-ss ol' ]>ictur<^, whicdi aj>]>eals to the imagination; 
and he give.s to the latter the more ajipi-ojuiate name, of Pic- 
tures<|uenesa. 

If we Bum uj) the views contained in the above extracts 
or references, wc find that there are six main qualities of 
composition:— 

1. Perspicuity—chyirness of diction . . . Chap. II. 

2. Simjilieity—ease or naturalness of dicti<u> . „ HI. 

3. Succinctiieu'^—hrevity of diction . . . „ JV. 

4. lmpressh’ene.ss—energy or fiu'ce of diction . „ V. 

Etqdiony—harmony (»r smoothne..s8 of dicti(Ui . „ VI. 

C. I’icturesfjuenesa—gra 2 »hic diction . . . „ VTT. 

Thtw- six chajd.ers are preceded hy an initial chajjter on the 
Hgurijs of S]>eech, which have Ihmui dis(ui8.se.d 111 * 81 , as they lie 
at the basis of all com}>osit ion. It W’ill he of great hel]> to a 
beginner to know* what they are and what use can l>c made of 
them for the 2 >ur])oae 8 described in the subeequent chapterB. 



CHAPTER T.—FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


2. Figure of Speech Defined.— A of pik'ccIi is a 

<1<*]»artnre from tlie form of staloiiioiit with a view to 

heij'bleiiiiig or specialising the effect 

(1) A l.'ititeni will give us litjht in tlii.s j)Uo.<:. 

(•J) 'Jo iii'n upright liiere aristilh in dark’nc.s^. 

In (1) tile itnlicised wonls are used in their literal sense. In 
(li) they jne used in .a figurative or in»u-literal sense ; and the 
sentenee might he rewritten, *‘Tlic upright find something to cheer 
them in time of sorrow.” 

3. Classification of Figures. —Tlie figures of si)cecli ctan he 
arruiige^l under six main liwuls, the first tliree Ixuiig Ixisid on 
ihe three chief faculties of tlie liitellecf, the. fimrfli on the 
Jmaginalion, tlie fifth on Indirectness of Spce<h, the sixth on 
Sound :— 

Hasnl on 

(1) Ulnmhlance: Metaj»lior, Simile, efc. I. 

Intellect .('2.) IHffermce: Antithesis, Epigram, ela II. 

(3) [.^s.wart7'/on ; Al(d.rinymy, Sync^cdoche, etc. III. 
Imagination . Persoiiifi(;ation, Aposf rojflie, Vision, etc. IV. 
Indirectness . iiiiuieiido, Euphemism, Irony, etc. V. 

Sound . . Alliteration, Rhyme, AsBonance, etc. VL 

Class J. — Figures based on llescrnblance. 

4. Simile : lit. “a thing like” (neuter of Latin sirnilis). A 
simile is the ex}>iicit sfaUnnent of some point of resemhlancc 
hetween two tilings that differ in kind : — 

Six months ago we sliould have liandlod a riflu as a Itachelor 
handles u haby.— Sitcctator^ p. 91^, 22nd .lunc 1901, 

Here tlie point of resemblance is clumsine.ss of handling by 
the inexjicrieiiced. Tlie two actions comjian^d are the handling 
of a rifle and tin*, handling of a l)ahy. Ohserve there is no 
simile, unless the things com])ared <lifler in kind, :is a rifle and 
a Ixiljy. If we comjKire a camel w'itli a dromeilary, there is no 
simile, because a camel and a dixmiedary arc both animals of the 
3 
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game natural order. Ilei'e tlic comparison is literal, not 
figuralive. Hut if we comjKire a camel to a ship, and wUl it 
“a sliij) of the desert,” the <*<»nij){irison is figurative, not literal. 
Here we are using a figure of siK'.eeU Ittwed on i-escunhlancc. 

5. Examples of Simile. —The following are examples of 
similes, which make the original thought more easy to 
ai»prehend, imagine, or rememlnT, and are tlieivfcjre fit iiukIcIs 
for imitation :— 

Now f(*r the visit you proj>ose to ]»ay us ami |>ro]K)se not to pay 
us the hojit* of it pU\s ahoiit nn vuur jiajxT like a,lack o’ 
lantern on the ceiling. It is here, it is there ; it vanishes, it 
returns ; it dajczies, a cloud intt^iposes, and it is g(*ne.— 
Coiqu’r's hctlvrs, May 1780. 

The democratic <»rganisati<ni of inochTii sm-iisty? when apjdied to 
tli<5 Anglo-Saxon, tits him like a garment made to onlor. 
Elsewliere, it (»rteu sits like ready-made elotliing which has 
no references to the coTitoiir of the man inside.— liOWEN, quoted 
in Rmav of Jlcni'u‘% p. 90, July 1900. 

Like all otlier dis(;overies great and small, this almost magical 
art (photography) lay cun.stantly on tiu^ la]» of Nature, who 
keeps a thousand treasures of wisdom and ])leasnre forimm, 
hut insists, like a laughing mothc-r who hides her gift from a 
child in closed hands, tliat lie shall guess at them licfore lie 
gets them.— Tcttujraftli, ]>. 5, illst Dm-. 1900. (The first 
like jioints to a parallel, tin' second to a simile.) 

Sir Kohort Hart is one of llie fanmiis institiitiims of Cliiua. Great 
men are likis great mountains, which have to he vh-wed from 
a distance in order tliat thejr gieatness may l>e aiipiaanated. 
It is ]io.ssilile tliat his conteiii]iorari<'.s in the East hardly see 
Sir liolM-rt's work clear and wliole enough to put it at its trint 
value.— Ibid. jt. 5, 80th June 1900. 

There are those who would have England and the Colonies 
stand with e.xtreme courtesy bowing to eacli other at tlio 
threshold of organisation like two over-jiolite Chinese gentle* 
men, neither of whom will take a ste]» hu’ward before the 
other .—Fortnvjfilly RcideWf p. 101], Dec. 1900. 

6. Pointless Similes. —Siiuilitudeii which add nothing to 
the clearness, impressiveness, or lieauty of the naiTativc arc 
usele^ss, if not misleading. In the folhwing examples we look 
in vain for the point of the comparison :— 

Just as a painter is limited hy the fact that he has to imitate 
solid IkkUcs on a flat surface, so lite playwright is limited by 
the fact that he has to inliu-cst a crowd.— JAlcmiure^ ]>. 292, 
1 ‘lth A]tril 1900. (What resemblance is there between the 
two kinds of limitations t) 

As Christ was cnicifinl between two thieves, so is Ktiglaiid 
degraded and destroyed hy a pack of villainous Socialists 
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bdtwcfin two grrat ]»ariii*s who hutli look on com* 

y]a.{U‘.uUy. -Fo7ftii<jfi/-hf Jii'n'rir, j*. hfiri, Ocl. lOOlK (Neither 
of 111'’ lhi< 5 V(^s Joohed on coiiijtlaecntly : one was j.('ni(.eiit^ tli!j 
other re|>ro:u’lifiil.) 

7. Metaphor,—lii a Bimile l>olh sides of the. Comjiarisons 
are staled; whereas in a nietajiljor one is slatini, hut lint tlie 
oilier. A luetajdior is thus tlie same thing at holloiu as a 
"imile, ami its usefulness dejieml.s on the wiim* conditions. 
These condititms are fultilled in the following examples:— 

On all suhjeels his tli<»iights left nimh that was indefinite, 
jier.ii.stenily shading oil' from the sliarp edge.s of dellnition 
into eloudlaiids, whieli, liowever heautifiil or suggestive, gave 
no siun footliold to reason.— Oiiaiiaai, J’Iclorian JjiU'ralHtr, 
p. 191. • 

Henry, however, had still to hutl’ct the hillows of a sea which, 
having lieen s\\ej)t ]»y slonns for thirty years, could not at 
onee become calm.—(loi.nwiN SaiITII, Vnitt'd JxunjUo/ii, i. 282. 

These men looked to the sun of harning to eliase away the 
shadows of snjierstitioii. — /hvL ]». .‘>11. 

Sounds of a general jiolitieal eartlujuake griimhle aiulihly to him 
from the dta^j*.— Sjnciakn-, p. 4t>7, 0th Oct. 11*00. 

^\’e cannot classify liiin (Dr. Martineauj in any school. He is u 
solitaiy majestic lignre in the tcmjile of English thougiit. 
-- find. p. /l;j, 17th' Nov. 1900. 

The anti-fiireign feeling is remaking <ir will remake China ; an<l 
Europe by its sleilge.dinmmer Idows is sim]dy tenijM ring the 
metal of Chinese nationality and Chinese juilrioti.sin.- /hul. 
p. 102, 2iid J-'eh. 1901. 

Yon cannot graft a .seicnli(i(; and arli.'^th^ (sliK-ation ujion the 
stunted stninji of a defoetive tdenunilary education.- 7^«/r c/ 
Ikronslnre's tSjtcrcJi. 

The work of Alfred tlie Great was that of rough«h<'\viijg tiie oiit- 
lines of English eharacter, leading to his sncees.sors the task 
ol' jiolishing down the angles and coimers.- Jlcvint' of ItcAdfivs, 
j>. 299, Anril 1900. 

Tiio JjGart of tlie empire w.as weak and tlii^ extremities were cold : 
the Colonies were fast losing (Minli'lema! in the will ami ability 
of the inotlier-t^imlry to jiroteet them. — JXiUjf , 

p. 9, tlOth June 1900. 

The Conlinent was distracted by jiolitieal struggles ; the United 
States was not mature; new Japan was a marvellous cldck 
that had not yet chij'jied the shidl. — Ihid. p. 9,17tli Nov. 1900. 

We have had liini in the traji more than <ince, and lie has not 
ew^apecl without leaving a good deal of his fur behind him.— 
Utid. 29th March 1901. 

Wlien n]>on the to]) of these hurdons came the colossal budget, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer harl to im])Ose upon 
the country, it was hardly credited that under the enomious 
load the camel could rise again, as if insensible of its weight 
Ibid, p. 8 2ard April 1901. 

a2 



4 THE QUALITIES OF COMFOSITION part i 

8. Oonfosion of Metaphors. —Moiajiltoiv IkutowchI from 
more than one sonrw must not ho oomhined in llio samo pliriiso 
or in the same; .sentence,. I’lie lircvity of the inetajhor as 
distinct from the simile ninders it ]»eculiarly liable U> this 
misuse. Tlie Iswt test of tlie. purity of a metajihor i.s lliat it 
will bear exjwm.sion into a simile. In the examples of confusion 
(pioted below 1 have ‘,dveu in brackets, whej-ever it was pcfssible, 
tlie woixl or words wlii(;]i would remove tlie confusion :— 

Traders sliould oiu-e and for all abandon tlie hone that Vuiiiian is 
a rich mine waitini' only to be tapped {oimnea).’-CoiUrm}torary 
Jlevieir, Feb. 1H98. 

It is blit cold comfort to know tliat a reliction grafted upon sfdence 
will come to the birth (j^tTiuinate) only by tlie slow jirocess of 
evolution.—'It.li March 3898. ’• 

There arc phnisea of music that jjo lioim- to the centre of our beinj?, 
and live minutes’ dwelling on tluiu at sunrise will jjive a keyiwte 
that will sound for tlie day, tin* morning hath of the mind.— 
NaHimal lle,iyie.v\ Feb. 1898. (Hoja-lessly confused.) 

From its fre'|iient disjtut<*s witli the Dutch East India Company’s 
tyrannical jtovermneut, thiseoiunmnity drooled (deep) 

aversion to all laws and restraints. — With the. Flag to l^etonay 
<-.lt. i. p. 7. 

Depend ujam it, Mr. Speaker, the white fare of the Brilisli soldier 
is the biu'.l bon.f. of our Indian anny.—House of Commons, 20tli 
March 1900. (Omit tlie irrelevant woixls “ the wliite face of.”) 

Such methods will lami (place) us ere long in tlie vorler. of Iht 
maelstrom, in the current of whicli we are now drifting.— 
Ninclc.eMh CcuUmi, jf. 72(5, May 1900. 

Wliat the wise editor ought to do is to be just a day or two behind 
public o]ti]non, and never commit liimsi-lf to any line, until he 
is (juite sure which way the eat is going ht jump (tin* tide is 
going to flow), and then you go in on the top of the rising 
mivc and risk nothing. * 67//(w/o Herald, fpioLed in lleritw 
of Heviews, ji. M8, Fch. 1901. 

We must handle, this thorny subject carefully, lest we tread on 
somebody's Un-.s (cause some olTcuce).—House of Commons, 29th 
Jan. 1902. 

These fimvers of modern chivalry were dwarfed (thrown inb> the 
shade) by the retrocession of tlie Transvaal .—Empire Jteeiew, 
p. 498, June 1901. 

The mixing of the metaphorical with the lileral is aa liad 
as the mixing of mctajihors:— 

I was sailing in a vast ocean, ivithout other help than Wwpole-star 
(models) of the ancients and the rules of the Frem^h stage 
among the moderns.—D uydbn. 

9. Allegory, Parable, Table. —All thcite are based ujwn 
resemblance. Allegory is a comparison sustained through an 
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oiitiip Plory, which is inlPiKhnl to convey poino iixmil trnlli. 
I'arahlc is the panic, hut hhorter. Many of <>nr jn-overhs ainl 
procvj'ts, lH‘si<h*8 in'in^' true liliTally, atlniit of an alJi?gorical 
a|»|»hc:alion, aiul ar<! (juotoJ cliit^lly for Ihis jmqjoso :— 

A I'inl in the liaml is wortli two in tin- hush, 
ll is ilillicult for an ciniity sack to stainl uj»riglit. 

A stilch in time saves nine. 
jMake liay while tlie .smi sliines. 

Jf two men rhle a horse, uiie iiiusL riile l»ehiml. 

Strike wliil<! tin* iron is liot. 

You cannot swop houses while cro.ssing a .stream. 

FahJ(% too, is a .short st-ory witli a moral. In such Blories 
hiiils ami ln:iLsts are mailc, to act like ine.ii. /Ksojj’s fahl»*s are 
so widely knowti that they aj-e frwiuently usi-sl luetapliorically:— 

Tlte lion roare<l to a false note, and lln-n rated the jackals for 
yelping in unison. ■ Ihiihj ‘TeUujia'iih, .Olh J’eh. IMiS. 

Internaiional finance will seek to n.se international armies and 
navies to achieve its own purpo.ses. It will mask its wolli.sh 
aj>petite heliiiid the lamh-Iike tleeco of jiioiLs ]trofbssions.— 
Ji’-frictr of Jiirintx, j». 214, Sept. 1900. 

Class If.—Fiijarcs based oa I)iffercnce. 

10. Antithesis.—“Jn making use of antithesus we act on 
the same principle fis the, j)ainter, who inakta a <lark tint diuihly 
dark hy throwing it }igaiu.st a luminous hackground. 'J’he tint 
remains the same, hut tlie effeot is immensely licighteiied” (JIai.i.). 
The use. of this tigure greatly conduces to jKU’sjdcuity a.s well as 
Uj impre,s.sivem*>s.s:— 

A lather that whipjied his son for swearing and swore himself 
while he wliij)j»ed him, did more liarm by Ids ttxamjde than 
good hy his correction. —]''rLi,Kn, lio/y State. 

The petition elaiiiis especial imti(!e, not only becatiso it was the 
first active moveim;nt towards a separation from Rome, luit 
because it originated not with the king, not with tl»e jiarlia- 
meut, not with tlm j»eojile, hut with a s<;tlion of tlus clergy 
thenisid vcs. — Fiuu- UE. 

Tho Foreign Ollicc, with tliat oh.stinaey whiidi is the very 
characteri.stic of weakness, has always a(;c.cptcd the realities 
and resisted the formalities of Ru.ssian occupation. — Fort- 
niijhUy I'rneWy ji. June 1901. 

It there were a strong o[»|)o.sitioii, the Government would be alert 
where it is now' drowsy, vigorous w here it is now iiulillerent, 
and above all firm, if only from pride, where it now yields to 
every variety of pressuiw.— Speclaiia-, p. 4, 6th July 1901. 

Subjected to the severe onslaughts made upon it in recent yeans, 
the study of the classics now limps leisurely along, a poor 
camp-foilow'cr rather than one of the cajitains of the educational 
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world.—j». 17, .Tan. 1901. (Hort^ Metajdior «nd 
AntitlH^sis Wli owur.) 

Tl»e oijo Uiiglit liberalism as an art wliicli can 1 m! ]»ract.isC(l; llir 
oilier le(’tiir(‘(l u]ioii it as a sciciK^e wbicli can bo studied.- 
Daily Trleyraph, ]•. 8, K^tb Dec. 1990. 

11. Epigram.—“An a]>jKUX‘iii contradiction, in langnago, 
which by causing a ti-uiijiorarv shock ituuic-s our atl.entiuii Iti 
floiiic iiiijiorlant meaning beiieadi” (P>atn). AVlicn tlie coiilni* 
diction aiUKjai-s in an extnuno form, the figure is ciilled Oxy* 
moron:— 

The wi.sest fool in Cbri.stf'udom.—(Said of .lames I.) 

Art lies in conc.ealing urt.--(ljatin proverb.) 

To damn with faint praise. 

His bonour nmled in disboijour st->od, 

And faith unbiithful kepi liiiu fal.sciy true.—TnsNYsoN, 

It is the ]»owi'r of generalising whicli gives uian so groat a 
superioriry in mistake over dumb aiuinals.—(I koucic Pii.nri’. 

His ]toIi(*y towards this eouiilry is in a thinly-veiled spirit of 
bene\oloiit contempt, FoTfniy/itly Jifvlciry ]*, riT.'i, A]>ril 1901. 

A closely-watched slavery, mocked with tlie name of power, is in 
this country the meed of successful leader.-^liip.—j». 
9(il, iJ9lh .Tune 1901. 

From Viltoria Mr. Crane tak(!.s us to I'leviia, the defeat wbicb will 
ever remain the triumph of Osman Pasha. -VAnf. ]i. 169, .‘Jrd 
Aug. 1901. 

“ It is H more serious matter to me tluin to any om; else,” cried the 
splendid bankrujit, “because if this trsl.ale d<M-s not jiay 20 
shillings in the ponrni, I am going to jtay it luyacW—Daily 
Depress, ]*. i), ]8tli.liine 1901, 

Tlie late Mr. Spurgeon spoke of statistics ns “a sy.stoni of telling 
lies liy ligiinw.”— Diti/y Telcyraphy p. ]0, lUtli April 1901. 

Tlie use of this figure is a gi^at aid to biwlty, besides eoii- 
diicing to energy and point Nevertheless it is a dillicult one 
to uuster, and a beginner Itad better not attempt it at all than 
prwluce such a pointless e])igram as the hdlowing:— 

It must he admitted that in the (!aus<‘ fif education as education 
thero is a plralifvl lurk of int<uest. —Jjtiily Teh'yrnyhy jj. 8, 

31bt July 1901. (Say “ lainoutable ” for “ jdcutiful.”) 

12. The Condensed Sentence. —Tiiis figure consists iu 
bringing bfgether under one verb, or in one enumeration, ideas 
80 distinct that we should oi-dinarily gi^-e a sejiarate smitence 
to csach of them. The figure, though elfective in some contexts, 
is not one that an inexjierienced writer should trust himself to 
use without caution:— 

She dropped a tear and her ]>oclcot-haudkerchlef.— Dickens. 

It is by the goodness of God that we have possession of three 
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unsjiRalvalily precious tliin^c^,—fnvfdom of sjHiech, frccilom of 
cousciomu', and tlm iirudciioe of using indtlier.—M auk Twain. 

A lord is a man wlio sj os tho king, sjMiiiks to the minister, has 
ancesUnK, debts, and jtensioiix.MoNTF,syx’iKr. 

Miss liingiiy’s t-ongnitulalions to Ikt iTothcr on his ai>]»roa(dung 
nmrriago were all lliat was nfTei'lbiiiate and insincere..—J ank 
A rsTKN, Pride avd Prrjndlrr, <•!». xl. 

A volcanic crupti(*n might otuMtr on an inconceivably greater scale 
than that which destroyed Ushon and tlu* faith of (locthe.— 
Spectator, p. ,‘58‘J, IGlh Mnr<h, IbOl. 

Mosnuitos ha\e arrivetl in liondon, and a]t]*ear t«f enjoy tliO 
climate and tin' popnlatioii.— Jtaili/ S’elii/rajdt, p. 8, llHh July 
1901. 

13. Climax. —(-limax ” Isa Creek ^ord signifyiiig “ ladder,” 
—a term that^vell exjuvsses Iluj ol*j('<d, for whicli this tigure is 
ust«l. Ill using it the wribu* leads the reader up to liis main 
]K)int by degrees, lieginning from the low'est stage in the argu¬ 
ment ami iLsc-eiidiiig gradually to the iiiial one. Every new 
stage is (ionir/isted with llie last in degm* of intiuisity. Tliia 
figure, adds much to the. vigour of coinjaisifion ; and no writer 
who lias sulhcieut. command of vocaluilary need be afraid to use 
it, W’heii seeking to drive a jioint home:— 

Some books an^ to ho taslcil, ofliers swallowed, ami some few to 
be fdiewed and digested.—JI acon. 

The iiivasuiiis of the Sortlinicn may be dividi'd under three liead.s ; 
first, they came to j)lmjiler; then to settle; ami thirdly, to 
coiKjuer ami rule KngJaiuL — Kansome, Short History of 
Pmjiandy iv, 2';. 

ITis reason had been outraged at I/uirdcs ; Ids illusions were 
dissipateil in Koine; Jiis shaken faith conies to utter ship¬ 
wreck in Puri.s.— Times Weekly^ 4th March 1808. 

I’ronch ]K)litics are complex to tlie native ; they are inscrutahle to 
the outsider .—Jtaily JUTpress, p. 4, 18th Jan. 1901. 

It is an outrage to hind a Koman citizen ; to scourge him is an 
atrocious crime ; to jmt him to death is almost a parrii-ide ; 
but to crucify him—wliut shall I call ill—C icero, Contra 
Verrem. 

14. Anticlimax, or Bathos. —This is the opposite of 
climax—descent fitim a higher to a lower. When this is done 
from inadvertence, it is a serious fault. But it may be done 
intentionally for the sake of humour or ridicule :— 

la his most imjiressivo iterorations he was a master of bathos. 
After sentencing a tailor to death for stabbing a soldier, he 
wound up “Kot only did ve murder liiiii, whereby he was 
bereaved of life; but ye did thrmst, or jaish, or pierce, or 
project, or projiel the lethal weapon through the oreecbes, 
whicli were liia Majesty’s.”—Quot^ in ConMlt April 1901. 
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Ijp-t him try tlm savage statn. Tlie ojn»f)rtiinity is ojion to him. 
Tliero arc savages of the poorest t) j*e, wlio will ho glad to 
receive liitii—and eat liini when meals run short.— Sprclator^ 
]*. W7, VMh A].ril 1901. 

Captain Dreyfus was brouglit hack, retried, again condemned, and 
—pardoned.p. r'2i, lIHh April 1901. (In this short 
.senteiKte there is a clima.\ followed by an anticlimax.) 

CldRn Jll.—Fignns haml on Atufocnififni. 

15. Metonymy.—This figure consisis in tlescrihing n thing 
by Borne accoinpardmf'.nt, jnste.'ul of naming the thing ihscil. 
The thing and its accoiiijianinumt are so (•lusely ‘‘associated” in 
the mimi, that tlie tlicmglit of llit* latter at once Biiggests the 
former. Tliis figure is sometimes used for variety of jdirase; 
Bometimes f<»r brevity ; sometimes for iiuj)res.sivcnc8S. 

(a) Tlie xijmholfor ihr pn-snn or thing ^ywholised :— 

He succeeded to tlie croir/i, (-royal olllce). 

He is too fond of! red fupe (-ollit ial routine). 

Leather ( = slioe-makiug, etc.) pays better than learning. 

I*roiiK)teJ to the beach (—otlice of judge). 

How shall we attract men to the colours ( — the army). 

Ib; has not told us whether the terms ollered were an oHve-branch 
(sotfering of peace) or not.— Daily Te/eyraph, ]>. 10, llih 
.Inly 1901. 

He was proin])(c(l by the coiisidcralion that in our times th(! pnhii 
( = a victory of })L'jice) is m(»re. to he coveb-d than the laurel 
( — a victory of war).— FiertnujktJy licrinr, p. 948, Dec. 1900. 

(?/) The instravient or organ for the ageni :— 

The jini. has mort> influence than the .^Kvrd. 

Give every man thine ear, but few tliy voice. 

He is a good hand at composition. 

(c) The container for the thing contained 

He, drank tlie cup ( = thc conleiitH of the cup). 

The leUle (-water in tlic kettle) boils. 

Going over to Dome ( — the clmrLdi centred in Rome). 

Tlie gallery (=specUtor.s in the gallery) loudly applauded. 

(d) The effect for the cause (chiefly in )KK‘ti‘y) 

He (the fish) de.sjierate takes the death (hook) 

With sudden jilunge.—T homson. 

Oh for a beaker full of the warm south ! — Kkats. 

(Here wine is descriln^d hy the warm that is, the warm 

sun which ripens the grape, from which the wine is produced. This 
is a metonymy three deep.) 

(ti) The maker for the thing made 

They have Moses and i\ic prophets. 

1 have never read Uomer. 
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I ai!i not fond Euelid (- fioomctry as treati-il by Euclid). 
Tlic tnincr Invl liis Dor]! ( —tlic lainji invented by Davy). 

(/) The ]>lifre for fhe fhiup :— 

I am land of old e/rhia (i:-erock<Ty iua<le in China). 

A liook in)Uiid in iiKtroccn (- leatloT of Moroee.o,'. 

Von have a be.'iiii ifiil canury (-- bird (>f (Jaiiarv'. 

A little eaynine ( = j»ej>])er of Cayenne) is iiecsled. 

{ff) 77n.' nnwe of a jmmon for fhe oljerf of //te • 

He is the hope of the family. 

Slic is eoiuiug, niy h'/c, my /n/e.—T k.n'NVSon. 

Soul of tlu‘ age ! 

The applaunf, deliyht, and it'oiufer of our .stage 1 
My Sljakesjioare rise !*■ 1»j:n .biNS4)N. 

• 

16. Synecdoche.— Tn tliis figure the change, of name is 
from the part to tlie whole oi- from the wliolc t.(» the j)arb 
The figtire is used for the same ])iirp(«e>i as Metonymy, with 
which, however, it. shcnild not. In.' cojifounded. Metonymy i.s 
Iwised wliolly on aKsociation. Synecdoche i.s K'ise?d pjirtly on 
res<md)laiice.: for there is always some resemblance between the 
whole and its part 

{(i) 'Jlw less ijmeral for the more (jtmeral :— 

Return to her ? and lifty tnen dismissed ? 
h'o. ratlier I a]»jure all roofs, and cli<s>se 
To be a eoinradti with the icoZ/’and owL—Kuig Lear. 

For seven w<H‘ks lie framjier/, a workl<?ss worker, the stony-hearted 
fttn-ets of Loinloii.—j). ]ii4, Feb. lf<98. 

Moralise capita) I ^'ou might as well ]>ro|K>se to moralise a boa‘ 
constneior or tann; a tiger. — Jbtd. 

Do men gather of thorns, urJitjsiA'thistfes ?— AV«j Testament. 

A stiteli ill time saves nine (-any iiuiiiljer). 

(h) An- intlividml for a class (called Ant4)noma.sia) 

A Daniel <‘OTiie to judgnn^nt. —Merchant of renice. 

Siuoritlj Jamb .still rol)S homely Esau. —Buownino. 

He’s Judas to a tittle that iiiun is.— Jhid. 

Tliis was tin? way to jJriv<‘. discontent inwanls to the body p»)litic, 
and in the end to raise up MilUm.s with their Areopagitie. 
thunder ag.amst the killing of a good hookas the killing of 
reason itself.—G oldwin Smitj!, Unilai Kingdom, i. 458. 

(c) The more general for the le-ss general :— 

A jK)or creature. A wretched indiridual. Vessel (in tlie sense of 
“ shi})”). Measure. (f(n- “dance ” or “ poetry ”). The smiling 
ye.n.r (for “ season ’). The Christian morld (ssthe Church as a 
whole). Liquor (—intoxicating liquor). Action (=bat,tle). 
Company (=:comniereial firm}. 
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(rf) Tlic rnnrTde Jor thr nyfrmi : — 

Tijero is a inixiun! of tin- f if/cr and I.Ik^ ape in tl»c cliaractPTOI 8 
Fnmrlmian.—V oi.taiki;. 

A lyrant’s power in ripjoiir is expressed, 

The fitUn-r yearns in tim trm: prineo’.s bri-ast. — DUYPKR. 

A lieall.liy lad, a!id carried in liis check 
Two steady roses lliat w(‘rc live years old. 

(«?) 77a? ahsirart fur fhe etntnrh :— 

The ititthnnllrn put. an end to tlie (iimnll. 

WIk'Ii lie cntcrefl (llie nunnery;, on seeing a servant noininf* 
towanls liiiii wllli a desi^'ii to tell him that this was no place 
ftir liiiri, uj» go(!s Tity j;rav(; Jmjnuienee to the iiiaitl. — Tnl-lei\ 
N(*. 'i'2. 

Franeo lias twelvt! f!X]ire.sses snjterior in speed as veil as in comfort 
to tin- Seotrh inail.s, of Mhi<!li oiir vfnorance is pAiud.— li^pcclaior, 
p. (><a. 

(/) Hie jmri fur ihe whoh -.:— 

A fleet of fifty ittiii (-ships). 

I'm money i a lady’s dross allowance). 

A man of sevent y u'inters ( —yi-ars). 

ig) 77tr innferuil for Ihe thimj munle :— 

The speakino marhlr (-statue of marhle). 

He was liurii-d under tliis stuae (= tablet of stone). 

He was bouinl in irons (- fetters made ol'iron). 

Have you any coppers (^peiiei' made of eoj>j>er) ? 

17. Transferred Epithet. ■—AVlien two inijinfsfiious are 
associated in tin; mind, an eidthet that iir-ojK-.rly ladoiigs only 
to one. (vin be 1ransferi‘i*d to the other. One of tlie. ('.oininonest 
apjdications of this ti'^ure is wlnui some jiei’sunal (jiiality' is 
traiisfeiTwl to sonieliiing imjiersonal or inanimate: — 

A lackey }»reseiited an obsequious euji of eolfce. Ca |{I.ylk. 

Meantinii! the ■weanj neirotiations betwiien the Powers are ]iro» 
ovit^xw^.—Jhiilp Telcijraph, p. 6, ‘J7th Sept. 1900. 

Tlie real authors of the war can cm^ourage and insjdre resistani^e 
from a sofe distance.— Spcctalo>\ p. 2-‘J9, 24tii Aug. 1901. 

Tlio following jihrases, all iu cormnou use, arc examples of this 
figure a sleepless (liliow; the condemned cell; a hapi.y time • an 
nnimhy remark ; a foolish obs<‘rvation ; a learned book; a crimiuai 
aouH.; easy diviimstaneos; a fat incumhency; melancholy news* 
an eloquent speech ; hysteneal appeals; brutal threats ; the smilinc 
morn ; a furious wave ; the angiy ocean : a ).rat.tliiig brook, etc. 

Ch^ JV.—Viqhrcs haml on the Immjinnfinn. 

18* PersODifica.tioxi.—M oih; common in jioetry tlian in prose. 
The use of this figure arises from tlie inWn tendency of man 
to invest inanimate thiii^ with activities, designs, and [lassions 
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similar to his own, and to dcscrilie llicm in tmiis pxppppsivo of 
such altriliiitos. This figure is soinotiimis sailed the IVlsoiial 
Metajilior:— 

Every lieilf;!! was conscious of inorc^ than what the representations 
of eiiainuureil swains ailniit of.-- Titllcr, 

While .lajiau was a hermit nation, she was able to siipjily herself 
with evervthiiig nece.ssary. Rr.vkw of Rerkifs, p. 66;i, Dee. 
IflOO. 

It is the first condition of human jirogre.ss tliat a peojilo should lie 
married to a single land. Tlicn, if the eartlc-wife be fruitful, 
she, will bear them children by hundreds and by thousands, 
and then e.alaniity will <ioiue and teach them by torture to 
invent.—Wl.NWoon Kkadk, Murtyrdom vf Man, p. h. 

Note. -- An extreme form of this figure is called the Pathetic 
Fallacy, by wliilh external objeels arc made to symjialhise in all the 
emotions of the agent, feeling e.xactly as he does, and hearing and 
understanding what he says to them. At the time when Cromwell 
was dying, a furious storm was raging outside, “as if in symjiathy," 
says TTallani, “ with the mighty sold that was passing away from the 
earth. ” In Tennyson's Maud there is a eanlo in which the rose, the 
lily', the larkspur, the jiassion-llower, etc., are as eager as the lover 
himself to hear or see the maiden come out from the ballroom to 
moot him “at the gate, alone." 

19. Apostrophe: lit. “turning away.”—Tn the nsc of this 
figure the spcalicr turns aside from his audience or the writer 
front his reader, and addresses himself direct to the person or 
thing that has Uken po.s.seasion of his thoughts. The figure, 
(common in poetry) is seen only in the moat imjiassioned prose 
or in the highest lliglihs of oratory :— 

Industry, liberating and sacred Industry, it is thou who consolcst! 
Under thy slejis ignorance vanishes, evil flees, liy thee 
mankind, freed from the servitude of might, mounts without 
ceasing towards that luminous and serene region where is one 
day to be realised the ideal and perfect accord of jiowcr, justice, 
and kindliness.—Quoted ialiemetrof Reviews, 41.'i, May 1900. 

Unliapjiy man! and must you bo swept into the grave, unnoticed 
and unnumbered, and no friendly tear be shed for your 
snlferings or minglod with your dust?— Robekt IIai.i, (in 
reference to the wounded in w ar). 

20, Vision. —Another figure rarely met with in oixlinary 
prose. By this figure the W'riter or sjieaker describes some 
event that has jia&sed or somt! future that he anticipates, as if 
it were actually jiassing before his eyes:— 

I seem to behold this great city, the ornament of the earth and 
the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one conflagra¬ 
tion. 1 see before me the slaughtered heaps of citizens lying 
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iiiiburiod in tin; niidsl of tlio ruined rounlry. furious 

enuntcnance of C'-lhe^u« rises to my view, while with a Ravijfje 
joy he is t.ri»nui»hing in your miseries.—C u'KKo, Fourth Ora(A.ou 
aijamst Catili)M. 

21. Hyperbole (exaggeration).—A figure wliioh is usually a 
fault, but may be resorted to at limes, i)rovidc(l that the 
(lejiarture from litet does not shock one’s seiist*. of truth :— 

Ihithcr than that the Au.'^triau Hag shouhi float in Milan, I wouhl 
d<‘stroy a hundretl constitutions and a liumlred religions.— 
TniKks, 

Oh that luy head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain ol tears, 
that I might wee)) day and night for the slain of the daughter 
of my peopUs!—Jeremiah ix. 1. 


Class V.-^Fi<jarai based on Jndirectnm of Speech. 

22. Innuendo : lit. “ hy making a nod ” ; i.e. by hinting or 
implying a thing without plainly siiying ih In the use of this 
figure the writer alwtains from expressing liis point in direct 
te-niLs, but says enough to enable tbe reiider to infer it without 
difliculiy. This mode of s]»ee.ch is sometinuai moi’e eUective 
than the dii-ect form ()f statement:— 

1 do not cousnlt jHiysicians; for I hope to die without them.— 
Sir W. Tkmim.e. 

To my steward I have left iiolhing, as lie has been with mo for the 
last fifteen yenrs.—Extruds from a Eobhmans Will. 

M'e need not juy too deeply into tiie motives wliicli actuated the 
minister in disregarding the interests of his country (China): 
Kussia doc.s not employ an ainiitor-geiieral.— Dniltf Telegraph. 
9th Sept. 1898. 

Every one admires his ability, his <-nergy, his enthu.siasm, his 
high sense of jmblic duty. lie has at jircsent only two 
enemies—his tongue and the first iierson singular ; hut these 
two enemies arc in the way to making many more .—Fitmeer 
Mail, j». H, 2Hrd Nov. 1900. 

**Jauies major,’' says Punch's schoolmaster, “your younger 
brother gets ahead of you.” “Yes, sir,” is the answer, “but 
then lio has Ixseu here only one term.”—ftwrfater, ii. 594. 27th 
April, 1901. 

The tone of the letter is so just and sane from lioginning to end 
that we arc not surprised to learn that it ha.s jiroved entirely 
iticffectiial in influencing German public opinion.—/6id. t». 74 
18th Jan. 1902, ^ i i » > 

In cases where the testimony of British oflicials is wanting, we 
need not l>e over-sceptical if we imagine that the iinMioss 
knowm as “investing with artistic merit” is not wholly foreign 
to th- composition of books of travel and adventure, especially 
of adventure. RevUai^ p. 551, June 1901. 
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23. Irony.—]>y this figure the writer or F]>eaker says the 
opposite to what he in wins, hut does not ink'nd or expect his 
words to be taken literally, lie leaves his readers or heai'ei-s 
to gather his real drift from sorncthiiig in his manner or tone, 
or from what they know already of liis convictions and he 
of theirs:— 

The Holy Alliaiieo (llnssia, Prussia, Austria) was minded to 
stretch tljt^ arm of its Christifin charity attross the Atlantic 
and jiut republicanism dowjt in the western luunisjihere as 
well as in its own.—Ooj.nwis Smith, United Kintjdom^ ii. 

If he (George. HI.) granted Catholic t*inanoi]»ation, his logical 
mind told him tliat his kingdom would dcjtart from his hcpuse 
ami go to tlie Catholic house of Savoy.—VA to!. p. 298. 

Sunday was twent ydifth anniversary of the Sultan’s accession, 
and was eelehrat<?d with a geniality jpcculiarly Huniidian by 
numerous am-sts of Armenians and the distribution of half¬ 
salaries to till* Turkish functionaries.— Daihj TcUgropk, p. 7, 
3rd Sept. 1901. 

24. Sarcasm. —In Sarcasm a man does not, as in Irony, say 
the o]>posite to what he means. He says wliat he means, hut says 
it in a way that implies iidicuJe, disap 2 )roval, or eoiiUunpt:— 

If ideas were innate, it would save much trouble to many worthy 
persons.—I j(K'kk. 

This test, like al! tests, could only act as a sieve, sifting honesty 
from dishoDc.sty, and throwing honesty aside.—Ooi.nwiN 
Smi th, United Kingdom., i. r»77. 

When the clergyman is ajpproA ed, there is a disposition to re.spect 
him, to smooth his path—always witli the exception of any 
consent to increase his stipend. — H 2 n^etalor, p. 618, 3rd 
h'ov. 1900. 

Prince horis was horn on 18tli .lanuary 1894. His conversion to 
the Grecik Church at the age of two formed the subject of 
considerable controversy in 1896.— Itaily Telegraph, ii. 6, 11th 
Feb. 1901. 

25. Euphemism. — By this figure a disagreeable expres¬ 
sion is avoided, and a more agreeable one is used in i\» place. 
This is cffiicted sometimes by a single word, but usually by a 
periphrasis or circumlocution :— 

Apparently Manchuria lias not been annexed, hut has undergono 
a process of ]tainless identification witli Russia.— 

Jierieu', p. 612, Ai>ril 1901. 

Discord fell on the music of his soul ; the sweet sounds and 
wandering lights departed from him ; yet he wore no less 
a loving face, although he was broken-hearted. •-K. B. 
Biiowntno {Coiopers nwdne^i). 

Our vocabulary has already been enriched by the word ** klupto* 
mania,’* an aggravated symptom of the ailment known as 
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an inordinate craving for portable j)ro)n^rty.” By the same 
nile the bigamist might go sc^ot-froo as snilcnng from "an 
acute attack of uxoriousness,” ami the forger acquitted as 
lieing under the inilucnce of "caligraphic hypnotism.” — 
])aUy Tcleijmph^ ]». (}, iiOth Aug. 1900. 

26. Litotes. —By tliis iigitr-c. wc ]dace a negative before 
soiiiH word to iiidiwilo a slioug nllirinative in llie opposite 
<ljroctioiu The negative is ilmwI iu sucli a way as to suggest a 
stronger lueaning behind it:— 

A citizen of no mean (=distingiiished) city.— TeaUnnent. 

As the Aniericiins nanurked about a dish of Itoiled crow, I can 
eat it, but 1 don't liaiiker after it .—Review of Reviews, j». 407, 
May 1900. 


27. Interrogation.—Usually uIk'H we ask a question, we 
do so for the sake of information. As a iigurc of Bi)eech, 
inteiTogulii»n is used i;() to express a strong aflirinative or nega¬ 
tive, no answer being needed, or ib) to call aUenti(JU to some 
imporUuit fact and then furnish the answer:— 

(«) Can the Ethiopian tduingfi Ids skin, or the leopard his spots? 
—aid TfstfimeiU. 

How could Burke upbraid French rcfomicrs with their temerity 
in breaking away from tho past? ^\'hat ]fast had they in 
France after Louis XIV. from which to break away ? —Goi.dwin 
Smith. Uniicd Kingdom, ii. 203. 

{h) Secst thou a man wise in his own comudt? Tlicro is nn>ro 
hope of a f(K)l tlian of Wim.—Old Tentnment. 

\Vliat is this world in the high scale, of the Almighty’s workman¬ 
ship! A mcrcslircd which, tlioiigh scattered into nothing, 
would leave the universe of God one entire scene of greatness 
and of majesty.—CuAi.MKUK. 

Xote.~-T\ie eximsitory value of (6) is so great that school manuals 
are sometimes written in the lorm of question and answer. 

28. Hxclamatioii.—hat an Inlerjoclion is in Grammar, 
Exclamation is in I'hetoric, It is a mode of expressing some 
strong emotion without daserihing it iu set lenuB 


Bacon far Indiind his age ! Bacon far behind Sir Edward Coke ! 
Bacon clinging to e.\ploded alm.scs ! Bacon withstanding tho 
progros.s of nnnroveimmt! Bmm struggling to push W 
the human nund! Tho words seem slraiige.— Macaulay. 


29, Identical Statement.—This figure, though it ossunies 
the disguise of a truism, is in reality an indii-ect way of suiting 
a fact that is not ajipareiit on the surface. The disguise of 
self-evidence leaves no handle for attack or contradiction. 
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Wliat I have written I have written .—Aevf TfixUiinent. 

(The iiiseription that I have placed on the cross was written oueo 
for all and must rcuiain.) 

We English arc our-selvcs an<l not anyliody else.—F ukkman. 

(Englishmen have a national character of their own and need not 
follow Oontincnlal models.) 

The business of a Icailcr is to lead .—HpcclaioTt p. 1 ^8, Jlni 
Aug. 1901. 

(The t(ist of capacity f<jr loadcrsliip lies in Ixung able to originate 
a ]M)licy', and not in merely ccdioing tlic wishes of tliat faction 
which the leader represents.) 

ClasB VI, — Figures based on Sound, 

30. Sound suggestive of Sense: Onomatopoeia.— AVe 
have a conskiifi'able number of wonts whose origin i.s clearly 
imitative. No one can fail to recognise the imitative origin of 
Hiiclt words as clucking (liens), gobbling (turkeys), cacMing (geese), 
quacking (ducks), croaking (frogs), minng (rooks), cooing (doves), 
hooting (owLs), booming (Ijitterns), chirping (sj>nrrows), tuniieriny 
(swallows), chattering (pies or monkeys), neighing or winnyiny 
(liorses), purring or mtnring (cats), yclpivgy howiing, growling^ 
snarling (dogs), granting oj’ squealing (swine), hellomny (bulls), 
luin'ng (oxen), bleating (sheep). Thus, >vhen words are so selecU^d 
and arrang(*(l that “the sound," as I^ope says, “seems an echo 
to the sense,” we are following by conscious imiiaiion one of the 
methods that language itself followed spontaneously in tlie early 
stages of its growth :— 

Tlie nu^eting of the Lihnral party has come and gone, and left 
tilings very much as tliey wen;. In truth, all that w'a.s thnic 
at the Ihiform Club on Tin^sduy was to jiropare a soothing 
ptmltice in tlie shape of a re.solution and apply it t() the jtarly, 
hut jKiulticos, tliougli greatly believed in % old W'omen of 
both se.xes in tlie mir.sriy and in politics, are nevertheless 
very wi'akiMiing things, ami Tuesday’.? soft, .squashy, steaming 
}M)ultico, though it may soothe for the jiresent, will only make 
tlu! tissues of the Liberal ]»arty softer and flabbier than ever. 
— SpcctatoTf p. 41, Litli duly 1901. 

In the fro<iuent repetition ()f tlie letter s we almost hear the 
steaming and siminering of the jionlticu in the saiicejiaii. 

31. Alliteration. —The reeurremse, either immediate or at 
short intervals, of the same initial letter or letters, liike the 
flgui'e just described, it adds uotbing to the sense, hut is a mere 
device for impressing the memory or pleasing the ear:— 

On the American side platform and pulpit spouted patriotic tire.— 
Guldwik Smith, United A'ingdom, ii. 218. 
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For a goiKiFiitioTi wo have been Hiuitiiig (toimietltiou wii.iiin the 
State an<l reHtraining its rrude and cruel violence.—II. . 

ynTiniifhthj j>. 87, -hily 1001. _ 

Tho City of I/mdou was j^repared to support the (rovernnieiit wjtji 
pursii and /icrson. — Quutc<l iu Daily TeUyrapkf p. /, 11th 
July 1001. . , , 

Tliey (vegetiiriaiiH) can claim witli not a little ]>i'ide that they can 
hi'eak cyctUng records on /(^elvs, A'Utils, ami /cnionadc with the 
most sMirily <‘.oiisvimcrs of s/caks, oysters, and ifout. Ibid. 

]i. 10, Hl> Mandx 1001. 

Tliei’o was more cumhnir than cu/uiLshuusa in this adniissioii. 
Ibid. p. (i, 2*ird Sej)i. 1001. 

Tliey wisely (lei<‘-nniiied that tlnor ineasiiro should suyphmvnt, 
and not supjd&ixl, the existing systt-iii. —p. 8, l7th 
March 1002. 

They have no traditions of their /cals, their jf'.ilurcs, or their 
/ales.— SjK'i'tnlor, p. 2111,17tU Aug. 1901. 

An alliteration, thrust a sonknaj luurely fur it» owMt 
sake and not for tin; wike of pressing a point home or enforcing 
an antithesis, is a thing to l>e avended. Such an examj)lc as 
the following has nothing to recommend it:— 

He might as well have led a pack of heaghis against a j/reat, grey, 
j/mzly hear of the Rocky Mountains .—vf Kcrieu's, 
p, 88, .luly 1900. 

The wonla yreai and yrni arc jHnntless and unnecessary. Grizzly 
bear.H are ipiite as often brown as grey. 

32. Rhyme.—This figure, like the prect*cling, should be 
used only when the wohls con(!em(td are emjdial.ic and the 
rhyme gives, or rather ai>pears to give, ad<litional point;— 

It could not perhajw have been avoided, and it cannot now bo 
healed or even concmZfij/.— JaxM Jlvschery's ypercli, 17th July 
1901. 

The two men, though of course well known to each other by uanu 
and fame, had never mot.— FortnUjhthj lUxHeu\ p. 668, April 
1901. 

Pointless rhymes, like jioinllcss alliterations, are di8ploa.sing 
both iu sense and sound :— 

I oxinress with hwttiilittj the sterv7/7y of my fancy and the dchilUy 
of my judgment. —Bain's lUietoric, iL 284. i 

33. Assonance. —Tlie name given to similarities of sound 
not included iu Alliteration or Rhyme, but combining some 
qualities of both :— 

A stitch in time saves Umw:.- -Proverb. 

John Carkor, what is the h;aguo between you and this young man, 
in virtue of which I am hautUed ana hunted by the mention 
of your name! —Dickens, Dombey and iion, eh. xiii. 
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'• Mr. Ciiaiiiberlain wont lo war for a consonant,*’ said some critics. 
“■\ot for a r.imaofiant, but for a mifmeuf," Mr. Cook neatly 
Yviorts.—/>'jiccfat.or, j>. 9), 90lli .hily 1901. 

34. Play upon Words. —Tliis figim^ coiisisU in using the 
saiao wal'd in dift'ereiit kIi.'vIcs <;f nicaiiiiig wiiliin the same 
Heiilciiai. It serves the same jmiiKJse as the other liguifs of 
this chiss:— 

“Sportsmen,” says Mr. H. S. Salt, “arc iiion of slow ])erci*ptioii, 
wlio liiid it easier to follow llio hounds tliaii to follow an 
argument.”— FoHnltjh/lif Jieriew, ]i. 50, July 1901. 

The Cuarcliaus have decided that slic sliall learn 'weaving. To 
use Shakspeare’s j)lirase, tiio i<li!ii does not v'ciivc itself per¬ 
force into one's mind.—7>fo7y Tdcijraph, p. 10,12th Sei)t. 1900. 

• Conclimon. 

35. Comparative Uses of the Figures. —The most im¬ 
portant tigui'c.s oucurring in prose, p<Kd.iy, or oj-alory have all 
ijcen descrilnd in the short sketch which is now completed. 
What tlieir relative value may be in }>oetry or in oratory does 
not come within the .scojmj of this treniise. In onliiiary pi'ose, 
such as a Ix^ginner might he expected lo (cultivate for the com¬ 
position of an essay, tlie lii'st jdace must be given to those baswl 
on llesemldance, Dilference, and Association (Olasses L, 11., III.). 
Meta))lioi', Simile, Antithesis, Climax, Metonymy, Synecdoche, 
are of very fre{pieiit utility, and the merit 4)f an essay or other 
form of pron',-imposition depends to a huge extent on a 
judicious use being made of them. Tliey have Ixien called by 
one writer “the elements of style.” The remaining three 
claascs are not equally useful for the kind of composition which 
a Ix^ginner should attempt to imitate. He will do w'ell to 
keep entirely clear of all tlie ligures in Class TV., except the 
one fimt named—Personification, or (as it is sometimes called) 
the Personal Metaphor; and to make no use of Innuendo or 
Alliteration (Classes V. and VI.) except when they come 
8})OTitaneously into his mind in the coui'se of writing. On no 
account should he go out of his way to drag them into his 
sentencea for the sake of ornament or effect In fact, artificiality 
or the straining after effect is one of the w'orst faults into which 
a writer can fall 

CHAPTER 11.—PERSPIOUITV, 

86. Perspicuity.—Of all qualities of composition the first 
and most essential is Perspicuity; for, if the writer does nut 


5803 
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make liimself nnderalood, he wit<« lo tio |»iirpo.se. Wliat 
Quintilian wiys al>ont. oratory v oqually true of ordinary jjrose: 
—“ All OKitloii wljould he obvious, even l.o a cari:le,ss bearer; so 
that the sense shall strike his mind, as the light of the sun 
does our eyes, even though they atv. not direcUd towards it. 
\Ve must study not only that it shall he possible for every 
hearer to un<iersLan<l us, hut that it shall l>e imjiossihlc for him 
not to undiu'stand us.”— Liher. viii. 

Tlie original and ona* the oidy sen.se of the woi-d “juir- 
spieuity” was “ transjiarenc}',”—ti’ansiKirency of the medium 
tlii-ough which objects can he w^eii. AfUu-wards, hy a vigorous 
meta]dior, it came to l.>e ajqdied to tr((ni^Kircnr<i 0 / Uw<jtwiie^ — 
language being the mwlium through which Wie thought (»r 
image iiiteiulid hy tin-, writer (jan he seen by the reader, fis 
light is the medium througli which objects can be seen by 
the eye. 


Skchon 1.—Grammatical Precautions. 

37. Among the grammatiu;d devices conducive to peispicuity 
the following deserve attention:— 

(a) llepeat tbe Subject, if there is any fear of a wrong 
subject lieing eonslrueil with the next vcrl);— 

(1) lie is endciivouriiig to help scuiie friends wlio are very grateful 

for his assistance, anil (Ac) will not allow any one else to 
help tliem. 

If tin! Ac had not been rojMsated, the word “ who" would naturally 
have l»o<‘n considered tlie subject to tlie verb "will allow"; and 
this would have completely altered the sense. All ambiguity 
is removed by repeating "Ac." 

(2) Ho is a great admirer of tlie artist who jiainted that picturo 

uti<l lives in llruinptou. 

What is tlie sui jeet of lives? Repeat either the Ac or Uic who, ho 
as to removu the doubt. 

(;{) We have just hoard that the two boys leave school at the end 
of next wrek and hope they will not rttturii to the same 
school again. 

What is the subject of Ai^icf Is it we or hoys? If vv. is the 
subject, repeat it. If boys is the subject, say "and tliat they 
hope," etc. 

(A) Repeat a Prejiositiou, if the nouns governed hy it are at 
some distance ajiart> 

(1) As soon as ho had the power, he took vengeance on all those 
jiersons wlio had injured his friends and relatives and 
vs^iecially (on) his cousin John. 
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If the on had not lieen ro|>eatod, the reader would certainly have 
considered tlmt “cousin John” was intended to he an ohject to the 
verb “injured.” 

(2) The eoncPs.sioiis by China of Kiao-chan to Oermany and (of) 

Port Arthur and Ta-licn-wan to Russia for terms of years 
belong to a new develoj)tnent, etc^. — Times IVeckhj, 8th 
April 1898. 

The r<*petition of “(/” before “Port Arthur” improves the 
rhytljm as well as th<5 j>erspicuity. 

(3) They forget to consult, and, as fur ns they are not vicious, {to) 

confonn to tlie tastes, feelings, and liahits of those wliose 
liajjpiness they would j>roniote. — W. J. Fox, Christ and 
ChrisiutnUy^ ii. lOH. 

Thereifetitionof “/o” before the word “conform” makes the sense 
more readily intelligible. 

(f) Repeat a Ooiijuindion, if the verbs depending on it are 
at some distance aj»art:— 

Some person.s have luaintaiiied that Julius Osar did not destroy 
the repuhlican eon.stitutxon of Horne for the sake of makijig 
himself emperor; {that) the rejuiblic had, in fact, been destroyed 
already hy the ambitious citizens wh<> ])reoedcd liim ; and 
{Unit) he merely stc]'ped into a position which had been left 
open for him by force of circumstenees. 

If the eonjunetion " is not repeated, the two last sentences 
might be taken to ex))r(is.s the writer’s own opinion, and not that of 
“some persons” roferrod to in the first senhunte. 

(d) Repeat an Auxiliary verb when llie i)riTicij»al verbs are 
far enough apart to give rise to ambiguity :— 

My |,>owors, such as they were, had been cultivated at O.xford 
from the age of nineteen, when 1 was still young enough to be 
moulded into the shape that my advisors considered best for 
me, and {had hern) trained to tlie study of science in prefer¬ 
ence to that of ancient xdiilosophy. 

ITulesa the auxiliary “Awid iweii" is repeated, the wonl “trained" 
will naturally be regaixled as tlie serpiel to the word “moulded.” 

(<?) Repeal the Verb or use the pm-verb do after tlje con¬ 
junctions ‘Hlian” and “as,” if the omission of the verb would 
cause any ambiguity :— 

Tlie Presbyterians of Scotland disliked the Independents led by 
Cromwell as heartily as {did) the Royalists. 

The Presbyterians of Scotland disliked Ibe Indeiicndents led by 
Cromwell more heartily than the Royalists {did). 

The ambiguity of both sentences is ivnioved by using the pro* 
verb **di(V' 

(f) Antecedent clauses must not l>e mixed up with eonse* 
quent ones 
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Tlio i)ro8p(',rity of EiifflaiHl will docliiH', if slio loses her command 
<»f tlio 8ca, and oiIkt ctmiitrics 8lc]) into her place. 

Docs th(! last clause go with the ooiiso<iuenl or with the antecedent? 
liegin with the aiiU'ccdciit or conditional clause first in any case, atnl 
then the soiilciicc may )>e rewriltcu in two diircreiit ways, whichever 
of tlie two the writer may have intcmhsl 

(1) If England loses herconmiand of the sea, her ]irosjierity will 

decline and olher countries will step into her place. 

(2) If England loses her command of the sea and olher countries 

step into her place, her prosporily will decline. 

(f/) iTifiiritivea dcpeiidciil on one woitl must not Ikj mixed up 
with Iiriinitivcs (lepondent oil aiiollier:— 

Ho decidoil to lake his daughter wilh liim to the British Museum 
to s<'c tile Assyrian monunienls ami lo compare them wilh the 
researches of Layard ami Itawlinson. 

Wiio is to see the monuments, the father or the daughter T "Which 
of tlu5 two is to imniiKirc them with the researches ? Or are both 
to compare tliem ? The sentence might be rewritten iu at least three 
diflerent ways, and each way is an improvement on the original:— 

(1) He decided to go with his daughtiT to the Britisli Jlusioiin 

that she might see the Assyrian monmiiciits am! compare 
them with, etc. 

(2) ITo (h'cidod Uy take his daughter to the British Museum that 

they might see the Assyrian monuments and compare 
them, etc. 

(3) Ho decided to take his daughter wilh him to tlic British 

Musiuim, where she might see the Assyrian mouuinents, 
and ho might com]»are them, etc. 

(h) Tlie lUdativc n'how, ir'hirh, or that, should not he omitted, 
when its jircseiice wdll make the construction of the eeuteiicc 
more readily discemilde 

Every oHicial or influential Chinaman TiOrd Charles (Boresford) 
met prollerecl the assurance of his friendliest feelings toward 
England.— LilCTatvre, ji. 5-»r>, 27th May' 1809. 

Insert vyhom or that after Chinaman.” 

Section 2,—The Obscuhe. 

38. Defective Expression.—Elliptical phrases or idioms, 
proA’ided lh(*y an^ in cuireiit use and are generally understood, 
arc unohjectioiiahle. For instance, there is no lack of jierspiciiity 
in the sentence, ‘‘Do all you can,” because the omission of the 
Relative pronoun as object to a verb, though unknown iu most 
other languages, is (Kinimon in English. The same (cannot he 
Kud, liowever, of ellipses that result from over-brevity or from 
rapidity of thought followed by carelessness of diction 
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(1) lie is inspired with a true sense of that function, when chosen 

fromaregard to theinlcreslsof jiiclvand virtue.— thuirdian^ 
No. i;i. 

A function cannot he a sense or sentiment. The wording should 
have been “a true sen.se of tlie inii)ortan(!C of that function." 

(2) You ought to contemn all the wit in the world against you,— 

Gntirdittn^ No. 53. 

The writer moans “ all tlie wit that can be employed against yon." 

(3) IIo talks all tlio way upstairs to u visit.— l^pedfitoTf No. 2. 

The writer juM-haps means, “lie talks all tlie way as ho goes 

Upstairs to pay a visit.” 

(4) Arbitrary power I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy 

itself, as imudi as a savage is a haj>])ier stat<5 of life tlian a 
slave at tlio oar. of a Church of Jinglaud Man. 

Neither a savage nor a slavis can bo calk'd a state of life. The 
WTiter means “ the life of a savage is happier than that of a slave." 

(5) This courage among the adversaries of the court was inspired 

into them hy various iiieidents, for every one of which the 
ministers, or, if that was the ease, the minister alone is to 
answer.— Free I'lfoiLghts on the 2*rcsent State of Jffuirs. 

If that was the ease t He means, if there was but one minister." 
f6) Never let tho glory of our nation, who made France tremble, 
ami yet has tlie gi'iilhuiess to be unable to hear opposition 
from tho im^unest of liis own couiitryimm, he calumniated in 
so insolent a manner, etc.— Guardian^ No. 53. 

By '*the glory of our nation," he means “the man who was tho 
glory of our nation,"- a fact that is not obvious on lirst reading. 

(7) His chapters on these themes, or the eonimereial prospects of 

Siberia, are the jih'asantest in his hook.— Daily Tekgi'aphf 
25th .ian. 1898. 

Tlie writer means apparently “or those on the commercial 
pTOSjKlcts,” et(!. 

(8) Thcsliiji was insured fora voyage from Ca.ssis to Constantinople 

with eoiucnt.— Syreyi and Shipping, 9th Feb. 1898. 

It looks at first as if the ship was insured with cement. The 
sentence should be worded; “The shiji, with a cargo of cement, was 
insured," etc. 

(9) I do not pretend to have exhausted, ornearly to have exhausted, 

the long list of causes which render the institution of a 
practical analogy between South Africa on the one hand and 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada on the other an 
absurdity and an im|> 08 sibility.”— Fortnightly Deview, 
p. 1001, June 1901. 

Tlie same lack of unity prevails betw'ceii the Oemmns on the one 
hand and the British and Americans on the other.— iMiiy 
Telegraph, p. 6, 5tli May 1899. 

Here all ambiguity is prevented hy the use of the contrasting 
phrases on the one ha^ and on the other. Tlio omission of those very 
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iisrful plirasjis when a comparison is drawn lietwcen a ainglo object 
on on<! side and a group of objects on tlic other, is a frequent cause 
of <»l»scurlt}'. 


39. Bad Arrangement of Words.— Tlie gnyit rule for the 
orfhtr of wonls, phmses, and clauses, is that things wliich arc to 
l»e thought of togtdlier nmsl he mentioned together, or as nearly 
togetlier as tlie idiom of the languagi? or tlie iiee^essities of the 
e-ontext will allow. When this rule is ne.glectwl, it always 
displeases the ear and md, nnfi-cqnently obscures the senec:— 

(1) It contained a w.irrant for eondiietitjg me and my 7-ctinue to 

Traldragdnl)!) or Trildrogdrih, for it is j>romMijice(l both 
ways, as near as I can remctiiher, by a jiarly of ton horse.— 
Hwirr, in LnjmUf. 

The ]»hrase hij a jiarfif of ten horse jimst be const rn#d with the gerund 
“coinlueting,”untl slioiild thercNin? l>o placed after the word “retinue.'’ 

(2) 1 had several imui died in niy shij) of calentures.— Voyage, to 

the Ifoiiyhnhyins. 

The phrase f*/ ca.Ienfvres must he construed with diet/, and tin: 
verli died n-quires a subject. “ I had several men in my sliip who 
died cifcaleniures." 


(y) I perceived it had been .scoured witli lialf an cyc.^ Guardian 
No. 10. ’ 

The plirasft with half an eye. must he construed with tlie verb 
u ^ sentence sliould therefore he arranged as follows ^ 

with half an vyv. 1 [.erecived it had been scoured”; or “I 
pcmeived with lialf an eye that,” etc. 

(4) Anthony was not less desirous of destroying the conspirators 
than his ollieers. ‘■ 


Say “not less desirmis than liis oHuhts of,” etc. 

(5) The voinig man did not want natural talents; but the father 
of him was a coxeoinh, who allected l»eing a fine gentleman 
soiinniercilully, IhaMie could not endure in his siglit, or 
the frequent meiilion of one wlio was his son, growing into 
inanlKMid and thrusting him out of the gay world.—/?«cc* 
tutor, No. 496, T. o j j 


together with the vile application of 
tilt, \ ord umiHTcifiilly, i.s such that this sentence might with equal 
justice bo raiikisl under soletusni, inqiropricty, or obscurity. ^ 


40. Using tlie same Word in different Senses.~TIie 
mine worf should not he rejicnted in the same eciiUmce, unless 
It IS used 111 the same souse and in the same part of speech 

(1) Auv f fhave in this case, would 
haie 1 . 0(111 reasons ot doubt in the case of other men, who 
HwT, give more evident, signs ot 

^ught than their fellow-creatures.— Bolinobrokb,* Phil. 
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Hero the first "more” is the Comparative doj^ree of "many.” II 
siiould he charj}'C(i to "more iiumerous,” to match the f»hrasc "more 
evident''; or "more evident ” miglii l)e clianged to "clearer." 

(2) One may liavc an air (demejinour) which proceeds from a just 

sufriei«*n(;y ainl knowledge of tlie matter iKilore liim, v)hich 
may naturally jiroduce some motions of his head and hody, 
which might become the bench better than tlic bar. ■ - 
(htardiaut Ko. 13. 

Here whicJi is used three times, and each time with a ditVeri'iit 
aijtecedt'iit. Tltis is taiitainouut to using tlie .same word in tlii’eu 
different sen.ses in the same stmtem-e. 

(3) They were ]»er.sons of suelj moderate intellects, even before 

they were im])airctl by their passions.— ,S'yectai.i/r, 30. 

The first they refers to " persons,” and the second to " intelloets.” 
Their refers back tgain to “ ]>ersous.” 

41. Long and Involved Sentences. —Whew sentences arc 
spun out to a gr('at length, there is almost always a risk of the 
construction l)ecoming confiist^d or the sense obscured. Even if 
the parts arc symmetrical and well-lalanced, and unify of 
jmrpose is maintained to the end, the attention of the reader is 
apt to become wearied licfore the sentence is brcught to a 
close:— 

Such arc tho enormous advantages to distant Colonies of being 
aduiitted as part of the Km}*ii-c, provhled they are left free, 
as present Colonies are, to set up for tlicmselves, if (iesired, 
that tlie Km)>ire in the future would attract millions of 
loyal and proud subjects in many parts of the world, and 
hold them long, for thousands whom the use of force and 
the denial of "eveiy shred of iiidepeudeiice ” can possibly 
secure and Imld. and who, being co(;recd for the time, could 
never be trusted, or become otlier than a source of weakness 
in time of danger; for the desire for national inde})eiidence, 
on<;e lirmly iinplaiited in a white civilised people, has rarely 
been extinguished.—Quoted in S^wtator, p. 601, 26tli 
Oct 1901. 

The sentence might be broken up ae follows: — 

The most distant Colonics, provided they are left free, as our 
present Colonies are, to manage tlteir own afi'aira, are not 
blind to the advantage of being part of tiio Britisli Empire. 
So keenly is this advantage recognised throughout tlte 
world, tliat millions would be drawn into the Empire of 
their own free M'ill, where thousands could not ho driven 
into it by force. Voluntary subjects arc a source of strength, 
involuntary ones of weakness; for the love of independence, 
once firmly implanted in a wldte people, has rarely been 
vxtinguished. (Three sentences for one.) 
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PART 1 


THE QUALITIES OF COMPOSITION 

42. TJncertam Eeference of Pronouns.—Pronouns must 
not Ik! ns«] in sncli a way as to cause any donl.t about wliat 
noun tin y stand for:— 

(1) Some of tlio ringleaders having lawn aiinrelicndod by tlio 

magistrates ami ]rat itijail, »( was attacked, the doors forced, 
aull the whole, jirisoiiers liberatefl.— Alison, Jlistory oj 
Europe, ch. xxiii. 

"What ilocH U stand l»r ? After a litllo searcihing we find that it 
stands for “jail.” lint the (ujnstnictifUi is so faulty that it produees 
obscurity. I’he word “jail’' should he made the subject of the first 
sentence^ which might he riiworded thus :—“»Some of the ringleaders 
having licen apprehended by the magistrates, the jail in which they 
were ]>ut was attacked." {Another fault in the sentence is the 
phrase “ the whole prisoners," which should be changed to “ all the 
prisoners.") 

(2) There are other cxamjiles of the same kind, which cannot be 

brought without the utmost horror, because it is suppo.sed 
impiously, against principles as self-evident as any of those 
necessary truths, wliich jiro.s‘w<;/< of all knowledge, that the 
Supremo Being commands by one law what He forbids by 
another.— Bolinobiiokk. 

What noun or adjective, docs such- here stand for ? Presumably for 
“self-evidont"; but even then the construction is faulty, ami the 
sense is not very clear. 

(3) When a man considers the state of his own mind, he will find 

that the best defence against vice is jiroserving the worthiest 
part of Ids own sjiirit pure from any great offemte against it. 
—(Juardiaut No. 19, 

What does U (the last word in the sentence) refer to ? 

( 4 ) At the lower end of the hall is a large otter's skin stuffed with 

hay, and the kuiglit looks u]iou it with great satisfaction, 
because it seems he was hut nine years old when his dog 
killed him.— Addison, Spf.clatort No. 115. 

The obscurity of the last clause can be removed by saying, “w'hen 
his dog killed the ottcr^" or “ wlien the otter was killed by his dog." 

Tlicre is no uncertainly of rererenc.e, if the pronoun relates 
to a principal word, such as the subject or the object of a verb:— 

But I shall leave this subject to your management, and question 
not but you will throw it into such light as shall at once, etc. 
^Spectatorf No. G28. 

Here it relates to “ subject," and not to the nearer word manage* 
ment," for two reasons—(1) because “ subject ” is a chief word, while 
“management" is a subsidiary one ; (2) because the rliythm of the 
sentence requires that tlie verb “throw" shall liave the same object 
as the verb “leave." 

If there is no other way of avoiding ambiguity, it is better 
to repeat the noun, or introduce a noun not alre^y mentioned 
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(1) Tbe lad cannot leave his father: for if lie slinuld leave his 

father, Im/aihrr would -Gen. xliv. 22. 

(2) Heavy autumnal rains had considerably damagorl the harvest 

and diniinishcd the amount of yield, v7//c/<, combined with 
the catt]c-}>lagno, had caused a great rise in tlie jiriee of 
provisions.—MoLKSWoiiTii, Ilislory of ihujlmtdf iii. 270. 

We look in vain for the autwtedent of which. It is not “yield," 
nor “amount,” n(jr “harvest,” nor “rains.” The sense shows that 
it refers to tlie ])oorm!SS of tint harvest eausc-d by the autumnal rains. 
The .senttince can be jmt right if we iiitrodiiee a new noun, and 
instead of saying irhkh say “and iJjis scarcity of grain.” 

(3) I have hopes that when Will confronts him and all the ladies 

on w'hose behalf he cngnge.s him cast kind looks and wishes 
of success at tlioir ehamjdon, he will have some shame.— 
Battle of the Books. 

To whom docs^i-tf in tiio last c.laiise refer ? Tho sentence iniglit be 
rewritten as follows: “1 have hopes that when Will confronts him, 
and v^hvn all the la(li<!s on whose behalf he engages him cast kind 
looks and wishes of success at their cham]uon, the man io confronial 
will have some shame.” 

(4) An infurialtMl bull has charged through the crowd, hut it has 

closed, scarcely harmed, behind the beast ,—BjtedatoTf j). 157, 
nth Jan. 1902. 

It looks at first as if it riTerred to the “bull,” since those tw'o 
wonls are the subjects of their re.sjM!etive clauses. It W’ould bo better 
to say, “but tliO crowd lias closed, etc." 

43. “ That of.” —If this phrase is usckI, care must I)e taken 
that there is no ambiguity al.K)ut the noun to which that I’cfeiu 
It would be iniicli b(d.tcr to repeat tlic noun, than leave the 
meaning uncertain 

Before wo come to the Poetry, wv will give an account of the Prose 
into which the tcuidencios of tlie earlier years of Klizabeth 
grew. Tlie first is that of tlieology.—iVuV/ier of English 
Literaiure.^ p. 6(5. 

If we are to be guided by the natural construction of the sentence, 
the last sentence written out in full would be, “Tho first iendeiicy 
is that of theolog)'.” But this makes no sense. After some con* 
sideration (which ought nut to have been exacted of the reader), W'e 
find that tho moaning of the 8ent<mco can bo exiiressed as follows: 
“ Wo will give an account of the variom kinds if Prose, into w'hich tho 
tendoncies of the carlior years of Elizabeth grow'. The first kind is 
that of theology." 

Another source of obscurity, against ■which the student must 
he on his guard, consists in leaving out tlie phrase “ that of^ in 
contexts where its presence is indispensable 

The sway of these islands is greater and more glorious than aucient 
Rome.— John Moulky, quoted in Daily Telegrayh, p. 10, 5tb 
Kov. 1901. (Say, “than o/auciout Rome.’j 
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PAUT I 


THE QUAUTIES OP OOMPOSTTION 

44. Words changed without Change of Meaning.— 

When weirds are ehaiiged, not 1<i alter the Ptiiise, but merely to 
Kivv a reiHditioii of tliewiiiK^ sound, they must not Ik-, set against 
each other antithetically, as if they were intended to be under¬ 
stood in different senses:— 

Scarlet rhododendron.^ (JO feet in Jmght are surrounded hy trees 
200 feet in f/nv/^/roi.— Bain, lllttUrric wml Cumyvftition, }>. 247. 

Here heiyld and tlcxsUiou, Ihougli a]»jiarenlly balanced against each 
other hy way of .'Uitithesis or cfinirast, arc inteinhxl to mean I'Xaetly 
ihe .same thing. lusU^ad of saying “trees 200 feet in elevation, we 
could say “trees of 200 feet.” 

On the other hand the einployiiicnt of a synonym is desirable 
for the sahe of eiijihony, providtsl that the two terms ai'e not 
set against each oilier in antitheticfd order. The following is 
an example in which the use of synonyms is ajijiropriatAj:— 

It was an auci<-nt trailition, that when the Capitol was founded by 
til© Roman kings, the.f/ixjJ Terminus, alone among all the inferior 
de.itie$f refused to yield liis place to Jupiter himself.—OniKON, 
Decline anc? Fait, ch. i. 

Section 3.—The IIouiile Meaninis. 

45. Equivocal Words and Phrases. —Our hmguage abounds 
as most other languages do, iu equivocal words; and there is no 
harm iu using them, so long as the sense is cleat fi-om the context 
Thus, if some one sfiys that “he rents his house at fifty pounds 
a year,” no one would suppose that lie meant pounds iu troy- 
weight or jiouuds in avoiidupois. Sometiiiuyi, however, the 
context fails to give the i-equisiU^ clue, or givia it so iiiiperl'ectly 
that the reader is forced to read the Beuteiice twice aud neflect a 
little u])on its coutenls before he can be quite, sure that he baa 
understood it Whenever an author’s style exacts such reflecliou 
from his reader, he lias cxmimittHl aii offence against ]>erspicuity. 

lliere is no )>urt of Bpech wdiich, if used inciiutiously, is not 
BUBcejitible of a double meaning:— 

(a) pTo^odtiom:-^ 

(1) I am jicrauadcd, that neither death, nor life . . . shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God.—Romans viii. 38. 

Does this mean God’s lovo for ns, or our love for God ? 

(2) A little after the reformation o/Luther.—S wift, 

The natural moaning of the words “ reformation of Luther” occurs 
to the mind much more readily than the intended meaning, “re* 
tonnation by Luther.” 
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(b) Conjunctions :— 

(1) Thi y wore both mucli marr aucionl anionj' ilift F’er^iaiis than 

ZoroasU^r or ZurduKlit.—lioMNunKUKK. 

Or is lierc eqiiivocial. Tlie mention of loth suggests that the vrUer 
nuiiie.s two distinct persons by Zoroaster or Zi-rdusht, by way of 
buliiuee. It is Hot every lU'ider who would know' that or is here usi'd 
to denote an alternative s]ielliiig of tlio same name. Tlie writer 
should have said, Zoroaster or (as tho name is sometimes spelt) 
Zerdusht.” 

(2) Is there no way of escape from this danger which threatens to 

break or to corrupt so many hearts t—^ipeetatorf p, 690, lltli 
March 1901. 

The repetition of <o after or shows clearly enough that or is hero 
used ill a disjunctive seiibe, and is intoinled to exjiress a distinct 
alternative. « 

(9) 1 did not sing yesterday as I wished. 

Owing to tho amhigiiity of as, this sentence may give opposite 
senses: either *‘l did sing yestenlay, liut not in tue manner that 
I wished," or “1 did not sing yesterday, though I wislied to have 
done so." 

(4) And seeinff dreams are caused by the distemper of the inward 
parts of tile body, etc. 

It reouircs something of an effort to find out that seeing here is 
intended to signify since, —a conjunction, not a partici])le. 

(6) Ills wants are few’, or else he has jdiilosophically accepted his 
new situation, for once he has saiistied his appetite he appears 
indiliereiit 1x) his surroundings.— Daily Telegraph, p. 4, 
9th Oct. 1901. 

Tlie obscurity caused hy .saying once for when once is increased hy 
the had ptinciuatioii. The seiitcm^e sbouhl be, *'He lias accepted 
bis new situation; for when o?ice he has satisfied his ajipetite, he 
appears," etc. 

(c) Pronouns :— 

Shu united the great body of the people in her and their common 
interest.— Jd^’a of a Patriot King. 

Is her hero Objective or Poascssive ? The sense would have been 
clear at a glance, if the author liad said *‘iu their and her common 
interest." 

(d) Nouns :— 

(1) Your Majesty ha.s lost all hoj^s of any future excises by their 

eimsuinplion. — Guardian, No. f*2. 

“Consumption" might be eitlier Active or I'assive. The sense 
appears to be “all ho}>e of levying any future excise on what they 
may consume." 

(2) A man who has lost his eyes^^ht has in one sense less com 

sciousne.'^s. 

The words italicised might mean either “in one organ of sense'' 
a.oji.a B 
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(oyc-siKlit) or “ill one rosfwrt.” Tim last is prolwLly Iho limauiug 
inU'Dilrd ; l>ui lljf^ \v«»nl sr/is-: is uiisiiitahlr in such a conUiXt. 

{f) Vt’rhit: — 

(1) I have long since leaniisi (o like nothing Imt what you do.— 

Spectator, N<». (>27. 

Is do here a ]u-o verb to save llie rej>etitiun of like, or is it a 
noti<iita] verb signifying “ |»eriorni ” ? 

(2< The next refuge was to say, it was vrcrhniked by one man, 
anil many jiassages wlmliy written by aiiollier.— >ipedatvr, 
No. 19. 

In A(.lilison*s time vverlmil: nioant cIiImt “revise” or “negleot.*' 
Tlie fiense, thoreturc, w(»uld have been clearer if he had written 
‘ revised.” 

if) AdyeHve $:— 

(1) He has a certain claim to a share in that jirojicTty. 

Does crrlahi here mean “ uiuloulited,’ or is it merely an Indefinito 
Demonstrative ailjec.tive signifying “some ” ? 

(2) As for such animals as are vmrtal or noxious, we have a right 

to destroy tliem. —G'Mttrdm/i, No Ul. 

The word mortal im'aiiH “lialile to death,” excejit when it is 
joined to some mmii exjiressive of (histructiou or iigury. Say “.such 
animals as destr(»y life or do mischief,” etc. 

(f/) Phrases :— 

Your character of universal guardian, joined to the concern you 
ouglit to have for Iho cause of virtue and religion, assures mo 
that you will not think that chu-gymen, wluui injured, liavo 
the least right to your protection.- Guardian, No. 80. 

He aimed at nothing less than the crown. 

1 will /w?je mercy, and not sacrifice.—Matt. ix. 13. 

He writes as ‘irr.ll us you. (Tlie sense is audnguous, because od 
ve/l as may hi? eitljcr Co-onliiialive or Sub-onlinative.) 

Much conversation was going on aittuU me. 

The counsel for the defence spoke hc/ore. the judge. 

Pish can scai-edy be got now at any rate. 

I grieve much for his loss. 

There seems to be no limit to the scolding of the honseJceeinr. 

46. Ambiguous Construction. — Suc.h ambiguities arise, 
not fnuii the ci|iiivo(yil cliarjicter of a woiil or a plii’asc, but 
from the careless arrangement or careless omission of words:— 

(1) Solomon the son of David, who built the temple of Jerusalem, 
was the richest monarch that ever rcignea over the nconle 
of God. ^ * 

Is “Solomon the antecedent to who, oris ** David”? According 
to 39 the antecedent should bo David,” since “David” stanch 
next to it, but tho writer of course nieaus ** Solomon.*’ ’The sentouev 
should be, “Solomon who was the son of David and built,” etc. 
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(2) I know that all fwn/# v'hich aro signs of cojiijilex ideas fiiriilsli 
matter of mistahe and cavil.—Ihu.iKcnuoKK. 

Tl»e sense will l»o clearer if ”all words” is changed to *‘al1 iho^G 
words.” 

(y) God hoajieth favours on His servants ever liberal and faitlifnl. 

I>o the adjectives liberal ovd faithful r<*r(T to God or to His 
servants? If to the former, say, “God, ever Ulnsral and faithful, 
Ijeajieth,” etc. 

(4) The cec.lesiastical and secular ivowcrs concurred in that measure. 
Tlie high and luighly states of Holland. 

Tim .second sentence is quite correct, because the same “states” 
ar<! hotli “high and iniglity.” Hut are w<! to understand that the 
epilhcts “c-cclesiastioal and secular” relate to the same ]H)wcrs or 
to dilfcrent powers y Tlie candesa oinissioii of the before “secular” 
would eonijad us,gif we did not happen to know better, to understand 
ti»c jdjrase in tlie former sense. 

(.'•) And tlius the son the fervent sire addressed. 

ToI'K’.s Odynseiif Book xix. 

Hid the son address the father, or the father the son? We give 
the jnvferencc to “son " as the subject to the verb, because it stands 
first. The sense, liowc'ver, would liave been much clearer, if the 
poet had said “/m fervent sire ” instead of “ the fervent sire." 

(6) At least my own private letters leaA'c room for a politician, 

well versed in matt(Ts of this nature, to susjjcct as nm(di, 
as a iKiiietrating friend of juine tells me.— ialpectalor, No. 43. 

Here, except for the comma after much, the ambiguity of tho 
Kontcnce as it stands would he insoluble. All doubt would have been 
rcniovwl, if the author Imd observed the rule given in §39, according 
to whudi things that are to Iw thought of together must be mentioned 
together. The senteiu^e would tluui run as follows: “At least my 
own jirivatc letters, as a |^en(d^ating friend of mine tells me, leave 
room,” etc. 

(7) I beseech you, sir, to inform these fellows, that they have not 

the s[>leen, because, tliey cannot talk witliout the help of a 
glass, or convey their meaning to each other without the 
interposition of clouds.—jSJjectoior, No. 53. 

Is hecMtse intended to refer to the verb “beseech,” or the verb 
“inform,” or the negative verb “have not” ? 

(8) Ho has by sonic strange magic arrived at the value of half a 

]ilumh, as the citizens call a hundred thousand {Kiunds.— 
Taller, No. 40. 

Does this mean that a hundred thousand pounds was denoted by 
a plumb, or by half a plumb ? 

(9) Every scrilm instructed into the kingdom of heaven is like a 

househohler, who hriugeth out of his treasure things new 
and old.—Matt, xiii. ,52. 

'I’he perspicuity of the last phrase would be improved by saying 
new things and old. 
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Kxcrcuc on- Chapiter TT.^ 

hnprovfif vlrff- nfirfinmrify the pcrajiicuity nr ofht'T quality of 
the foUawiny senfeners :— 

1. As Euroj)u will not a^aiii <'nter Cliina with a composite army, 
as she will trust no mamlulf>rv, ami as llu* piu)j)i« of (.liina consider 
the exaction of tlio indemnity a violent oppns.ssion, we sliould not he 
siirprlscfl if it were hy dej'iees whittled away until only a moderate 
annuity retiiaineil to he jiaid.—Ayw-r/o/or, pp. ], 2, rjtli July 3902. 

2. N«ithiiig ^ave more or more just (Jleiute in this country than 
tins (Jiaractei'ifltic jiassa^o! in which Count Hiilow hinted, etc.— Fort- 
niijlifly Jirricir, }>. 209, Keh. 1902. 

3. It has not a word hut what the author religiously thinks in it. 
— (JitardUm, No. 4. 

•1. 1 tliereforo dilfer from most of my fellow-councillors and from 
Mr. P»., in s(!i‘iug im ohjtiction to paihs wldch *v<uild he “short 
cuts” he-tween the gate.s.—Quoted in Afiddksex Counhf Thnes, p. (1, 
11th Aug. 1900. 

fi. Not only as a comedian and a singer did he (Nero) need tlie 
favour of the pc<»ple, Imt also as a bulwark against the Senate ami 
the Patricians.—Du. Bi.nion, Qu» VoUIh^ ch. xxiii. 

0. It is not too much to say that live yeans ago a comjdcte di-foat 
hy Germany iu a Kuro]»ean war would have eerlaiuly oauscid llrilish 
intervention.—C onan Doyi.k's/’«■/;«>/</ ci cm the War in tiouih ^fnea. 
p. pii. ^ 

7. It is greatly to ho de.sired that there shall hci as little connecition 
as pc^ssihlo Isitween eomjMinii^s and linns regularly employed hy, or 
regularly taking, Goverumeut eontracts and incnihers of the Cabinet. 
Sffct'fator^ p. 199, 18tli Aug. lOUO. 

8. Even when we conui to a wrif.er so deliberately Irish as T. 

Moore, he never thinks of writing anything hut cla.ssi(tal English, 
and to do wliat Tennyson did, and write a poem in Irish dialeet, he 
W'ould have thought exceedingly vulgar. —Empire Jieview, n. 2611 
April! 901. ^ 

9. It is certain lhat tluc.se whose customs arc* so objectionable 
would stiiud more in awe of them than the ouinilms conduetor, who, 
worthy fellow as ho is, is frcciuently very shabby in appearance.— 
Dailif Trhgraph, 7, 14tli Aug. 1900. 

10. Nor would it he tlm slightest j>roof that the League was not 
a bjid consjuracy, destruc.tive of the coniiuuuity’s woll-heiug and 
]ieace, were it lioi; attended with open agrarian crime.— Fortninhilv 
Jiemew, p. 269, I’ch. 1901. 

11. Is it unreasonable to ask the Clianccdlor lo ])auBe before two- 
ceeding further, and to withdraw it, at least for a jeeriod, so as to 
allow tinie for a full and imjcarlial imjuiry into the probable olfoct 
such a duty would have uj)od the trade and shipping of the Empire I 

p. 1103, June 1901. 


'To Save time and to stimulate attention and quiekueas, I advise that 
this and the fedhuving e.'tercises in Part I. lie done orally and impromptu 
in class. r I 
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12. Chicago’s population will probably be announced soon after 
New York, and otner cities will Xw. piiRlied along as rapidly as 
jjossible. No ostinialos for any of the cities arc given out in advance 
of tljc coiiijilctioti of the final count, but the idea has got abroad in 
J’liiladcl[diia lliat the {lopiilatiou of tliat city will be shown to be 
greater tliaii t’liicago.—yMi/// 2'ele</-m2>l{, J). 8, Kith Aug. 1900. 

l.J. It is very dillicult, at least for observers who are outside their 
eommunity, to understand tlio jirocise relation between Jews and 
Mohanimedatis. Tliough the latter in some ]>laces persecute them 
horribly, as, lor instance, in Morocco, they are, we imagine, Jield to 
be nearer to the ruling casU^ in Mussulman <aumtries than they are 
held in any Christian country, exitejjt jH'rhaps England, W'here tlie 
distinction of (ireetl and race is very ol'tcii forgotten .—SyectatoTf p. 
92;'), 22nd Di-c. 1900. 

H. The Austrian aristo(U-uts havo no enthusiasm for it, because 
they are proud ^ their {)Osition iu Euro]>e, ;ind think, with soine 
justice, that under the Alliaiiee their Empire is a litlle overshadowed. 
—;///</. p. 469, [ilh Oct. 1901. 

If). There are two di^er from the same region (Casliinere), one of 
M'hich does, and the other does not, accommodate itself to life in 
Western EurojMs in the most contradictory and ujisetting manner.— 
JbUL p. 84, 19th Jan. 1901. 

10 . Many hojie for troubled waters in which they may fish. They 
will, however, be reduced to adding one more disappointment to the 
collection which the adversaries of tlte Republic and the Clericals 
have b<-en making during the past thirty years .—Telcyraphf 
p. 9, 27th Nov. 1900. 

17. It (Liberalism) is perishing instead of the deadly resj)ectability 
which is im|K)sed uj»on the Liberal ]iarty by its strangely (diaracter- 
istic bondage to baronets .—Furtniijhtly F,fA*kw, j). 459, Sej)t. 1900. 

18. Arctic Russia is an ideal land for the social reformer ; no one 
owns estates ; the land is either Tundra, the free wandering ground 
of tlie Samoyede ami liis reindeer, forest, or communal holding.— 
Quoted in lUviciP of HeviewSt p. 265, Sept 1900. 

19. When a.spring of water first breaks through a small hole, it 
may he stop|ied by a finger being placed upon the hole; but it 
cannot be stopped by ])utting an elephant before it when it is too 
large to be stopped .—Life of Ahdur KaJinian (in Hmeio oflieviewSf 
p. 589, Doc. 1900). 

20 . “My conclusion," he says, “is that neither the religij)n of 
the missionaries, nor the trade of the niurchaiits, nor even the much- 
abused drug (opium), can lionestly be counted as the cause of the anti- 
foreign movement in China, though one and all have lieen used as 
levers to onveuom it." -Quoted in l^pedator, p. 412, 29th Sept. 1900. 

21 . It is improbable, wo may almost say jin])o.H8ible, that any 
local authority will be found to interfere with schools which give 
proof of their ofliciency. Public opinion would l>e strong against 
tliis and the influonco of governing bodies and headmasters.— 
Literature, p. 118, 10th Feb. 1900. 

22. lie was a saint indeed, not a hermit of asceticism, combining 
piety, meekness, humility, simplicity, with active benevolence and 
virtue.—G oldwin Smith, United Kingdom, i. 48. 
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23. This ptiTHonago was Hanai or Annas, son of Setli and father- 
in-law of Kaiaplia, who was formerly tlie High i’riesl, and had in 
reality pn’served amidst the nuimsrous changes of the I’ontiticate all 
the authority of the ofliuc. -'Ui’.san, J/ife of Jcsas, Kng. Tt. J). 210. 

21. Siicfi is the depravity (ff the world that guilt is more likelj 
to meet with inclulgonee than misfortune ,—Frieiuls /or the Fuesidf, 
i. ID. 

‘A*). There is |)olilical corrujjtion, univeraally admitted to he wide¬ 
spread, and culminating in a pension-list of $145,000,000 for a war 
which ended thirty-three years ago, and which, though its fraudulent 
character has been clearly e.xi.iose<l, passes Congress without a word. 
—(ioiJ)WiN Smjth, Contemporary JimneWy p. 624, May 1809. 

26. The absurdity, of cour.se, is manifest fur one man to pretend 
to absolve another when he cannot ahstdve himself, who is in the 
same condemnation and intinilcly greater on account of his blasphem¬ 
ous assumptions. -Quoted in Church Gtize-Uc^ p. 38,(21Kh April 1899. 

27. What we have to do in relation ti* Russia or any oilier country 
is to be .sedulously on guard against p>'ejudiced judgments and 
always endeavour to put ourselves in their place .—Rfoiew of Reviews, 
p, 413, May 1899. 

28. One constantly hears it said by persons who work among the 
classes the elementary stdiools educate and judge by personal contact 
with individuals, that they cannot trace any general improvement 
(of character).— Fortnit/hlly Review, p. 800, May 1899. 

29. How would you deal with a case like tliat of .luniuK, whei'O 
the man is jierfectly determined to conceal his identity 1 Would you 
give him any copyright at all ? 

Answer, I think he ought to be able to conceal it. But I think 
lie would naturally come under the penalty that he could not go into 
the court to enforce it.— Daily TeMu/ntph, j». 11, 9th May 1899. 

30. Full conlideiice is felt that tin*. British (lovcriiinent will act 
fairly, compromising, if such a course is likely materially to assist 
the Uitlanclers, with no surreiuler of Sir A. Milner’s cardinal points. 
— Ibid.p. 9, 14th .Imic 1899. 

31. Throughout tlie meeting was charac.terised by marked hostility 
to the English.— JbiU. p. 9, I9th June 1899. 

32. Carroll and a companion, having called at the shop of Mc8si*.s. 
Read and Sons, jewellers, examined several brooclics, but loft with¬ 
out making a purchase. They had not been gone more than a 
minute, when they received information that caused them to miss a 
sapphire and diamond hixstch.—j). 6, ]9th July 1899. 

33. It is for this reason that I write ibestj lines, not against M. 
Leboii, with whom I am not awpiaintcd, hut for the loyal officer 
whom he put iu irons, f(»r Cajitaiu Dreyfus, and for the laws that he 
has outraged.—iZitd, p. 8. 17th July, 1899. 

34. A reoeption wiw held after the marriage ceremony at 18 
Cadogan Square, the residence of Mr. ami Mrs. F. Villicrs, the 
foniier uncle to the bride.—J/nV?. ji. 7, 12th July 1899. 

35. “The French jienple are lost in wonder," states Our Paris 

Correspondent, who gives some a<!count of how llio enemy obtained 
their guns and trained French and German guuners.—Jfcui. i>. 6. 
20 tli Dec. 1899. ‘ 
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3C. It is reported here tlmt the secret treaty, under which 
England is alh^ged to secure the I^ortuguesc territoiy in South 
Africa south of the Zatiibesi and Delagoa Bay, lias caused a decided 
Hcnsalion in diplomatic and Goveiniuent circles.—TWd p. 7, 29th 
Dec. 1899. 

37. With their advent hot(d and flat rohh«!ries in the nndrojiolis 
hegan to increase and have gone on augmenting.— Ibid. ]>. 10, 21st 
June 1900. 

38. The Port Morant, the tinst of the new line of Elder Demj)8ter 
steamers to arrive from Jamaica, readied Avoinnouth yesterday 
afternoon with tliirty'Seven iirst'elass ])assengers and mails and a full 
cargo of fruit.— Ibid. p. (>, 30th Mandi 1901. 

39. On Mr. laiw.son Walton suggesting that the jury should go 
down to Dover to insjiect the. shafts, the Loid Chief Jn.stice stated 
that he would instruct them not to decide against the defendants 
l)ee.au.se no coal hj|d hecn worked.— Ibid. j». 8, 34th Feh. 1901. 

40. lie is a pnest of the Orthodox or Greek Catholic Church, and 
his fame has spread outside the confines of Itussia, where, at Cron- 
stadt, he lives.— Ibid. p. 3, 29th Wareh 1901. 

41. What are we gathered for to-night? It is to celebrate the 
anniversary of the hirth of a great nation,—of one of those nations 
which together make U]) a great eui)nre, greater than the world has 
ever seen before, and to which we are all so proud to belong.— Mr. 
Chamberlain's Hpeecky ‘2nd July 3901. 

42. There will alway.s be tiiedioal unpreparedness for war, until 
end) regimental unit, each brigade, and each division have their 
medical staff and equipment complete, and tljcir efiiciency tested 
before embarkation .—Empire KevieWf p. 431, May 1901. 

43. It is, moreover, much more difficult to repair steel than 
wooden wheels .—EevUw of HeviewSy p. 4.')?, May 1901. 

44. William Pitt entered the House of Commons without money 
and without interest—iS'prcJlrt^t/r, p. 801, 1st June 1901. 

46. How far tliey attach religious importance to these ceremonials 
it is difficult to decide, feeling differing widely in every province.— 
P'id. p. 8, 6th July 1901. 

46. The hundreds of towers which characterised the city in the 
Middle Ages wtrre tlie strongfiolds of the great nofiles, the Orsinis, 
Colonnas, Erangipani, Savelli, and others, and from these armed 
bodies of retainers issued forth to destroy one anotfier, or to fall upon 
the hapless citizen.—p. 389, 16th March 1901. 

47. India has prospered financially during the past year in spite 
of plague and famine, which have cost in diriKst ext>enditure some 
five millions sterling, and nearly two millions of extra expenditure 
on military defences.— Ibid. p. 410, 23rd March 1901. 

48. What i.s wanted to maKo efficient that civilian control (of the 
^’ar Office) wdiich we regard as absolutely necessary is an cxi)ert head 
of the anuy directly under the Secretary of State, who is entirely 
under the orders of the Secretary of State, and who secs lii.s fiolicy 
carried out, Imt wlio is otfierwise supreme in the milltury dejiartment. 
—Ibid, p. 366, 9th March 1901. 

49. We must go to otlier .souroes than tlie ruins to learn what 
Baghdad was, though even now it is not too late to hope that some* 
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thing miglit l>o rccovcrorl ijy careful excavations, if only tlic Ottoman 
Onvernnient could realise its duty as the unworthy lioir of a glorious 
vista of renown.— lidd. p. 207, 9th Feb. 1901. 

50. They will tolerate in any onis they think well of differences of 
opinion on tiic most important snlijects such as on the Continent 
would instantly elicit shouts of treason an<l treachery, and prolsibly 
l(5ad to duels.— fhul. p. 7.50, 2.5lh May 1901. 

.51. It would h(! iic(^e.s.sary to try some new man, and as tho throne 
ofServia is not very templing to an^'rrince who dislikes dejM'.ndencc, 
and as lie must be tolerably abhi to get along at all, the ehoii^o is a 
dillieiilt on«'. ••///«£. p. 757, 2r»tb March 1901. 

.52. The cbi«'f fault of tlie ho()k is its lack of the homely simplicity 
of description which impresses us with the reality of the narrative. 
Tlic aiiti»<»r means well, but he jn'oaclms too nuudi. - oJ 

Jir.iuews, p. ;j00, Sej)t. 1900. 

.5th There is a huge <!ave, aimuig its dills, wher^ the Mao Some¬ 
things liad taken refuge, from l.lu-ir foes the. Macoomelliitjg Els(!s, 
to tho immlier of aliove two hundred men.—Quoted in Church Gazette^ 
p. 41, 29th April 1899. 

54. There was a tremendous rush on Satunlay to take excisable 
artichsH out of bond in view of jKJssililc imposts, and there were in 
conse<]uenco numerous appl]c,atioiis for loam to hankci's. — Daily 
Telegraphy }>. 8, 5th March 1900. 

55. A curious hiature,, if I may any so without impertiniUKie, in 
American commercial men seems to mo, in eomhiiiatjon with that 
great faculty of tho acquisition of imumy, to W. a ci)Ui]*h!tc conhunpt 
for m<»noy except as a means for making iikui!, and for power.— Ibid. 
p. 8, 17th ,lan. 1901. 

56. Mr. Gordon has provided his readers with a brtice of heroes 
and heroines.— Ibid. ]i. 10, 14th Dec. 1900. 

57. Wo still want to know what are their licqies of an eternal 
spiritual life. They might rowmihlo our hojais, and it is conceivable 
ti»at in many points their theology might conlirm ours .—Spectatovy 
p. 166, 2nd F(5b. 1901. 

58. Welbcck Abbey divides with Warwick Castle and Chatsworth 
the admiration naturally felt for a s]>lendi<l liouse full of treasures 
of art and sot in the linest of gardens and ])arks, by a ^lojmlation 
shut up for the most part iu large manufacturing towns.—i>. 
484, i;Jth Oct. 1900. 

59. In the same niimW is an important plea for the emancipation 
of women from the pen of A. Lusignoli .—Jieview of Jiedtws, p. 592, 
Dec. 1898. 

60. Any one who is interested in the question of the reform of the 
Italian university system will iind an exhaustive study of tliu 
measure which is being advocated by Trofessor Bucoclli, the jiresent 
Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, in La Jieforme Sociale.^ 
Ibid. p. 79, Jan. 1899. 

Gl. The selection of the Queen Regent of Spain of the Duke of 
Tetuan as the chief envoy to thu Peace Congress at the Hague is a 
very interesting one to us .—Xiueteentk Ue/t/wn/, May 1899. 

62. Were he the bugbear of the Duteb-speaking population of the 
colony he is represented to be by the wire-pullers here and at home, 
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t}ir latter would hail his return with satisfaction.— Trlfgrapht 
|t. (), f»th Kov. 1000. 

63. Does any one seriously hold the doctrine of ante-natal ideas? 
Such then; were in tlie )iast., and not without n'usnii; hut, as our 
editor remarks, **the problem has entered on a new })hase by the 
recognition of the fact that a great deal of our mental furniture is 
inherited.’'—Spectator^ n. 03, 13th July 1901. 

0-1. Ministers curried all the grou]>s into which the vast amount 
of uiidiscusscd supplies had been distrilnitc^d by majorities consider¬ 
ably larger than those to whieli they have be<‘« generally accus¬ 
tomed (luring the present session. — Telegraphy p. 6, 9tli 

Aug. 1901. 

Ofi. The Government comjilaiiied tliat there was no effective 
Op|W)silion, but the moment tliey said a word against their jKdicy or 
conduct Ministcu-s called out, “Hold y<»ur ]»ea(’.e; you arc only 
encouraging the (jjemy.”— Jhid. p. 6 , 12tli .Inly 1901. 

66 . The fact is, rurlianumt lias set the local authorities an 
impossible task. All experience shows that they cannot deal with 
the ditlicultics of housing aloiu^.-—AVw Lihernl MevUir, June 1901. 

67. That their country is a liejmblic, while Russia is an autocracy, 
has, as we arguwl last week, very little to do with the matter. 
Franca has forgotten Poland as well as the rest of tlie world.— 
SpectaloTy j). 272, Slst Aug. 1901. 

68 . The British cha]>crou lias h^ft us, wc are assured, only for a 
time, and wc devoutly ho{)e the assuraiuHi is W'arrauted, but so it is. 
— Fortnightly Review, j>. &2, Oct. 1900. 

69. This class consists of peo]>le who have failed to “catch on'* 
to tile altered micessities the dcvclopnumt of rnwhanism has bruuglit 
abojit,--H. G. Wki.ls, ihid. p. 1110, June 1901. 

70. He said that only two English firms were in the running at 
all. One was i^20,000 more than the Beilin firms, and the other 
about A30,000 in advance.— Daily Telegraph, j). 9, htli Sept. 1901. 

71. Dr. M., however, though he rose high, c(»uld never conciliate 
the Prussian grandees, who disliked him as a low-born man, detested 
him as a renegade from Socialism, and distrusted him as a self-seeker 
&hA^intrigani.~^IHd. p. 42, 14th Sept. 1901. 

72. She was more alive to the (iisgracte which the want of new' 
cloth(!8 must reflect on lier daughter's nuptinl.s than to any sense of 
shame at her eloping and living with Wickham a fortnight liefore 
they took ])lace.— Jane Austen, FHde and Prejudice, ch. 1. 

73. The old mother of the world stands beside licr with relentless 
pur])ose. She knows that the moment comes in every woman’s life 
when she wakes from sucli dreams (of never falling in love), and 
mother Nature gives back the hitters she has thrown away, to he 
placed in her hands by the man she loves.— Fortnightly Review, 
p. 638, Oct. 1900. 

74. He did not like to liear of a late officer in the array writing 
letters which contemplated the payment of money to public officials, 
uor of a firm of traders rticeiving such a eouinmnication and continu¬ 
ing to do buBiness with the man who wrote it, w ithout a remonstrance. 
l>aily Telegraph, p. 8,19th June 1901. 

76. It may now be stated that the accused in the Colchester 

b2 
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murder case is C. L., and not 1^. He is to bo diauhari^od on 
Wednesday .—Dailij h'rpres^, ]>. 1, 24r-li .Iuih» lUOl. 

76. W)jaf. will Eri'^larid <b> in regard t.o its artuy ’! Simply notliing. 
A nation like the British is too deeply imbued \ntli its [Miliihtal 
constitution, especially in its relation to its army, to exchange its 
character,— JHd. p. 8r»9, Ma}' 1901. 

77. It was, indeed, most aTtiusing to observe the gouddiuinoured 
chair that passed between Kiis.sians and British and Britisli and 
French.”— fbiU. |». 7,‘27tli March 1901. 

78. “Lilmral unity,” says tlic annual report of the National 
Liberal Federation, “ becomi^s not merely a ]>arLy, Imt a patriotic! 
iiecessi^.”— JInd. p. 4, 29th Ajuil 1901. 

79. The colonial I*arliamcnts, or all of them wlio have liad any¬ 
thing to say upon the subject, have enthusiastically approved of it 
without any division on ]>arty lines, whii;!) is more than can be said 
of the British .—NinrUnUh Ce.titunj, p. 74.^), May 1^900. 

80. Murray repairs into England. One hundred gentlemen are 
determined to set U]»on him in l»attle, wherever the Queen’s liiisband 
in^ he, and either to slay liim or iarr}' Itehiml lifeless among them. 
~Quoted in FortnighlUi Itnvkw, jt. 218, Aug. 1900. 

81. In ]>reseiitiug our readers to-t.hiy with a report of the jiru- 
ceedings connected with t!»e itoirsecratloii of St. Saviour's, it requii’cs 
to Ih! stated that it has been in the face of the most extraordinary 
ohstacles .—Middlesex Connhi Times, p. 6, 17th June 1899. 

82. But ]»erhaps one is unduly biassed by the eharrn of a complete 
esca|to from the thousand and one alfectalions, which have grown up 
since Fielding died, and we have all l)econie .so mucli wiser and more 
hiarued than all previous generations.—L eslie Stki’HEN, Hours in a 
Library, ii. 92. 

Hi. Tliat Paul should omit to mention Peter, one of the AfK).stlc8, 
in sojue of his lettcjrs is the Imst prexd* that lio was not in Home at 
all.—H eueu, Christ uf Paul, p. 119. 

84. Among these regulations he ajiplies the j)enalties of martial 
law, including death, to all persons wlm do not constitute a portion 
of the British army, who, amemg otlier things, destroy bridges, 
raiiway.s, and telegranhs.— p. 876, 2lKtSept. 1901. 

85. The strain aiici the stress whicli suddenly CAiiie uj)on the civil 
departments of the State at the commonceiuent of the war wmo 
jirodigious, and I iriaintain that they were not found wanting.— 
Quoted in Hcvic-w of Iteviews, \i. 370, Oct. 1900. 

86 . Are we to see those dilferent Parliaments scattered all over 
the world drawn once more in some nearer bond ?—Lord Jiosebery'i 
Spesek, Daily Telegraph, p. 10, 3rd May 1900. 

87. Four sub-itommittees have been formed. Two of those will 
devote their onor^es to the questions of theatre-building and 
lighting and maolxincry respectively.—7)a% Telegraph, p. 11, 24tb 
April 1900. 

88 . In the Middle Ages the Jevni alone let out money at interest. 
Their rates were very nigh, as was natural when ^ere were few 
lenders and many borrowers, and when the times were insecure, and 
they made the Jews unpopular.— Eansome, Short SUtory of England. 
p. 99. 
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89. Sh« herself finds Chinese utter want of respect for women their 
most ohjeetionable fiialure .—Heview of He.views, p. 77, Jan. 1890. 

90. General S. sliowed them that British soldiers could not only 
meet them in su]ierior nunih(*rs, hut ooiild drive them at the ]>oint of 
the bayonet from the strongest positions they c(»uld take up.— 
t^uoti'd in Daily TcUgraph^ p. It, 16th April 1900. 

91. He does not know how to 8]>end the money well he knows so 
well to i'.nru.—Jiemw of Jleoiews, p. 239, Alandi 1899. 

92. Many of these wlio call thcmsidve.s spiritualists are nothing of 
the kind, and only use the name of things a brief conversation shows 
them to he ignorant of, beeaiise they hate to owjj themselves merely 
sujterstitious. -Church (luzdte, j». 633, 2r*th March 1899. 

93. Concord may best be attained by shifting the argument as 
against <liHHeiiters from an assertion of their unfaithfulness to 
tradition to an appeal to recognise that the historic Episcopate 
oficr.s the best allying-point for all Christians.— Ibid, p. 313, 
7th Jan. 1899. 

91. St. Paul was a Jew who in my view was so inflamed with the 
new idea, that it was ]>ructicul>]c to make the faith of Israel the 
possession of those who were not of his own blood, that he mode a 
tremendous (^ni])ronjise with the faith itself.— -Oswald John Simon, 
ForlniylUly Jie%new, p. 672, April 1899. 

9r). No doubt the Ihiisident, who is a very shrewd man, 
8 ii(!(‘eeded in accumniating Ids ariiiaiueiits without, until very 
recemtly, any suspicion of their enormous size.— Balfour's Speech, 
Daily Telegraph, p. 6, SOtli Jan. 1900, 

96. The Archbishoji of York and the Chancellor Walter of Merton 
had allegiance sworn to Edward in his absence by the great men, 
so that bis reign is the first which ilates from the death of the last 
king; former kings had always oounte<l from their coronation.— 
Ransomk, Short History of England, p. 96. 

97. Dr. L. does not think that tlie President will replace 
General J. as cominander-in-chief, but he considers it quite possible 
that he may assist liim on the spot with his advice.— Daily Tele¬ 
graph, p. 7, 13th March 1900. 

98. Ijoudon is in many respects (|uitc behind the great cities of 
the worhl, and one of them—by no means the least annoying—is the 
inadequate arraiigemeiits for keeping its streets clean .—IkUhj 
Telegraph, ]). 10, 21st Ee.b. 1900. 

99. To the w’est of them their lost positions and the .safe refuge of 
the great hills ; to the east of them, the fateful thunder of French’s 
field-guns, holding all aid away; and yet these stublK)m churls 
fought on.—/Wrf. p. 8, 24th Feb. 1900. 

100. With r(?gard to the first issue, that of making provision for 
the war, it would seem tliat once the real difficulties of tlie case were 
realised, and they came as a surprise on men of all ]>artieB, all has 
been done, and is being done, that is necessary and )>ossible.— JHd- 
p. 9, 20th Feb. 1900. 

101. The Marquis of Dorn contributes a short article to the 
Nimteenth Century, in which he recommends that after the war an 
attempt should be made to emigrate and settle children in South 
Africa.— Review of Reviews, p. 360, April 1900. 
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102. It has now been announced hero (New Yorlt) that Mr. J. R. 
Kecoo will in 1902 maintain the biggest American racing stable that 
has over been ostablishwl in England. — J?at7y Telegraphy p. 10, 
6 th Jan. 1902. 

103. The nation hits to mahe a careful and deliberate comfiarison 
between His Majesty's ])rcsent advisers and their measures and any 
more or less eo)iercnt and attractive comliination whieli sooner or 
later may seriously a.spire to rejdacc them.—//.•/</. p. 9, 6th Jan. 1902. 

104. In i)i<dure8que procession the ('himtse Court ye-sterday re- 
enicred I’ekin, whicii it left somewhat harrie«lly as the Allied fon^e 
marched up to the gates for the relief (tf the Legations.— Und. p. 8, 
8 th Jan. 1902. 

10.^». A telegram from I’ckin says ti».'it as the result of the recent 
affrays at Newchwang the relations between the American and British 
Consuls and naral commanders ami the Russian Administrator of 
tliH port are of an um^omfortahlc nature, '-/hid, ]). /S, 10th Jan. 1902. 

106. (icrniaiiy can e.t]>ect no help from Turkey in this extension ; 
for tlie nicruiting grojinds of the Turtisli army do not lie below 
Baghdad, an<l she cares nothing about the Persian Gulf .—/UpeeiaioTy 
p. 12, 4th Jan. 1902. 

107. Although praclieal ])oliti(;ians have long ])erceived the neces¬ 
sity of arriving at a solulion of the thorny nrohlem of the New¬ 
foundland fisheries, it is still with us, and hristling with diOiculties. 
—Dailjf Telegraphy p. 11, 20th Jan. 1902. 

108. And yet the history of Tasmania shows that in the early 
days of Victoria she owed mntih of her development to the older 
eolony, which, if it sii]>plicd her with some undesirable citixnn.s, also 
gave her of its best for the development of her resources.— Ibid. 


CIUPTER nr.—SIMPLICITY. 

47. Simplicity described. —Simplicity of diction means 
I,1h; use of plain and ejisy words in luefereiice to uncommon, 
nffcctcd, or diilicult ones. The following description of the 
iuerit8 of simplicity is worth quoting:— 

It is hy means of familiar words that style takes hold of the 
reader and gets possession of him. It is hy means of these 
that great thoughts get curreney and jiass for true metal, like 
gold and silver wliieh have hud a recognised stamp ]>nt upon 
them. Tluy begot confidence in the man who, in order to 
make his thoughts more clearly perceived, uses them; for 
people feel that such an employment of the language of 
common life betokens a man wdio know's that life and its con- 
corns, and who keeps himself in contact with them. Besides, 
those words make a style frank and easy. They show that an 
author has long made the thought or the feeling express<id 
his mental food ; that he lias so assimilated them and famili¬ 
arised them, that the must common expressions suffice him is 
order to express ideas which liave become everyday ideas to 
him by tbe length of time they have been in his mind. And 
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lastly, what one says in such wtinls looks morf truo; for of 
all the words in use none are so clear as tlioso wliioh wo call 
common words, and cloarness is so cmimiiitly (mo of the 
characteristics of truth, that oficn it ovon jmsses for trutli 
itself.—JoiJBP.RT, quoted in Arnold’s Ksmtyit in Ot'iticism, 

An ulfected loftiness of style, i.e. a style the opposite to 
^ilnple, lias been called Eujdiuisin, from a hook named Enjihuf^ 
hy LyIy(A.a 1579). 

48. Long Words and Periphrases. — Fine writing to 
ex]>ress ordinary facts is a vulgarism,—the murk of an ill- 
informed mind, that set^ks to hide its enijiliness under big 
W'unls and phrases, like the driini in the fable, that ga^'e a 
Ixioniing sound^ hut w as found on inspectiou to 1^ hollow 
within. Nothing is gained hy saying tn all human prohaUUtij 
for "most likely" or “most probably"; lunar effulgence for 
“moonlight”; the tender paumm or the amorous affection for 
•Move"; yharmacmtical chemist for “ajiotliecary”; caudal 
apj)endage for “tail”; the nasal organ for “nose"; skilful 
agriculturist for “ good farmer ” or “ gtiod husliandman ” ; j^ar- 
take of lunch for “take lunch” or “lunch” (verb); inebriate 
or dipsomaniac for “ diunkai'd ”; minatory expressions for 
“ threats" ; ruminating fur “ chewing the cud "; location for 
“site”; tonsorial artist for “Iwrber” or “hair-cutter”; ftrpm- 
sion for“w’ord"; adumbrate for “foreshadow”; to donate for 
“to present” or “give”; culinary de]:)arinnmt for “kitchen”; 
maternal relative for “ inotlier ”; the lower eairemities for “ legs ” 
or “feet”; potables for “drinkables”; arcana for “secrets”; 
pedagogue for “ teacher”; inqieccable for “sinless”; germane for 
“relevant” or “allied”; infructuous for “fruitless,” “barren of 
results ”; apologue for “ fable ”; the sa<^ed edifice for “ the 
clmi'ch”; the sacred day of hebdomadal rest for “Sunday”; 
animadversion for “blame” or “c^msure”; vituperation for 
“abuse *; ft«zcer6o^c for “embitter”; multitudinous for ** maiii' 
fold ”; incarnadine for “ dye red ”; evangel for “ gospel ”; con- 
tuma>ey for “ olMtinacy ” ex emplar for “ inodel ”; clepUmaniac 
for “thief”; eventuate for “come to jxass” ; circumamhient air 
for “surrounding air”; disembogues its waters for “cmidies its 
wraters”; metamorphosis for “change”; precipitate for “throw 
down” ; within measurable distance of for “nesar” or “within 
sight of,” eta 

“A reader,” says the Spectator in p. 635, 2nd Nov. 1901, 
“ is not favourably imprest by this story (Spanish Brigands) 
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wlien lie fiwls very early in tlie narrative an uncle desi^i ibed as 
‘an avuncular relative.’” 

The following sjMicch, jnit into the mouth of Mr. Micawl>er, 
may l»e (quoted as a specimen of jionderoiis and empty-headed 
circumlocution:— 

“1 am under the impression,” said Mr. Micawber, “that your 
jieregrinatioDH in this metrojiolis have not as yet been exten¬ 
sive, and that you miglit have some difficiiity in penetrating 
the arcana of tlie Modern Bahylun in the direi^tiun of tlie City 
Hoad,—in short,” said Mr. Mi(;awl>er, in another burst ol 
(tonfidence, “that you might lose, yourself.—I shall he haj»py 
to call this evening, and instal you in the knowledge of the 
nearest way.”—D ickkns. 

49. Allusions and Quotations.—It is kitt^r in give persons 
and tliitigs their }>kin names tlmn to express them by alUisioiis 
or quotations, which are hackneyed, ]<ointle.ss, and irrelevant, 
or might not be gimerally known. A writer adds nothing 
either to the clearness of his stmteiu^es, or (if this l»e his object) 
to his reputation for learning, by saying the father of hutory for 
“Herodotus”; the blind old bard for “Homer”; the suhlnne 
author of “ Paradise Lost ” for “ Milton ”; the s^mn of Avon fur 
“Shakespeare"; the Stagirite for “Aristotle.”; the father of 
ecclesiastical history for “Eusebius” ; the. first Christian ertquror 
for “ Constantine the Creat” ; the apostle of the circumcision for 
“ St Peter ”; ihc great lex-icographer for “ Johnson ”; the hard of 
Mantua for “ Virgil ”; the guem of the night or the crm'cnt 
satellite of the earth for “ the moon ”; the glorious lamp of day 
for “ the sun ”; the fragrant meed for “ tobacco ”; the cup that 
tdieers hut not inedmates for “ tea ” ; more honoured in the breach 
than the observance for “ ktter avoided ”; the semm-hilled diy or 
the eternal city for “ lioinc ” ; the modei'n Bah/lon for “ London ”; 
the land of Prester John for “ Abyssinia ”; Caledonia stem and 
toild for “ Scotland ”; few and far between for “ rare ”; plods his 
weary way for “plods”; the green-eyed mmster for “jealousy”; 
durance vile for “imprisonment”; the altar of Hymen for 
“ marriage ”; training the young idea to shoot for “ teaching ” ; 
the gentle art of Izaac Walton for “angling” or “fishing” ; a 
disciple of Bacchus for “ drunkanl,” etc. 

Campbell’s fine lines on Poland lose some of their effect 
through his calling Poland by the far-fetched and little-known 
ancient name of “ Sanmitia”:— 

0 bloodiest jdeturc in the hooh of Time I 

Sarmatia lell unwept, without a crim<?.— Pleasures of Hope. 
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50. Simple Facts in Simple Terms.—Simiilieif y may ai)ply 
rilln'r to tlio ((‘rnis and jdimsos nsid or to llie Mructun; of 
f4<-ii1eiio(*s. Ijong, iiivolv<*d, and higldy oomplox wmtoiices (should, 
ns has hwni (*x}daiiK«l a]re4ady in 41, Iki avoided for the sake 
of (dearness. As a specimen of severely simple laiig!iag(!— simple 
in wnds a^i well as sinij^lc in structure—the following exainjdc 
is rpioted :— 

■\Vliosoiiver hearetli tli(5se sayings of mine and doetli tlioiii, I will 
liken him unto a wis<^ man, wliicdi built his liouse upon a rock. 

And tlm rain descended, and the IIockIs came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that hou.se; and it fell not: for it was 
founded on a ro(;k. 

Kvery one that heareth not the.se sayings of mine and doeth them 
not, shall he; likened unto a foolish man, which built his house 
ii|K»n tle^ And. 

And the rain descended, and tin; floods came, and the winds blew, 
and heat upon that liousc; and it fell: and great was the 
fall of it.— Matt. vii. 21-27. 

As specimens of ii)dat<^d rhetoric the following examples are 
quoUid : • - 

One looki^d out over the cl(?an*cut faces of the great forensic 
notables, over the crude stre'ngth emblazoned on the Irish 
jHiasantry, over the stat(dy catafalque, with its sweet cm- 
linudery of flowetrs, to the d(T]) immensity where, in the far 
distance, black-rolx^d j»ric.sts lit or extinguished the brown wax 
candl(!S U{>on the altar. . . . Outside the sun blazed a mighty 
candle, and the hu.sy 'buses chanted their Ijondon requiem.— 
(Quoted with disapproval in SpectaioTy ]». 412, 29th Sept. 1900). 

The peruser of Swift wants little previous knowledge : it will be 
sufficient that he is acquainted with common words and common 
things: he lias neither to mount derations, nor to explore 
profundities.— Johnson. 

The Ijist extract is not so liigh-flown as the first. But 
simpler words might liavc been used with advantage :— 

To read Swift one neod.s hut little previous knowledge. All that 
is required is an acquaintance witli comnmn words and common 
things : there are no heights to .sctale, and no diqiths to explore, 

51. Clash of Negatives.—When tw'o or more negatives come 
together in the same Hcnt(ince, wc do not always perceive at a 
glance their combined effect “No men are infallible” is not so 
easily grasped as its more simple equivalent “All men are 
fallihld" 

(1) Tliere can Is? no doubt that nothing w ill be done. 

WriteIt is certain that nothing will be done. 

(2) I doubt whether the reverse he not the case. 

WriteI scarcely think so, or 1 doubt it 
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(3) If wo cannot recall at ^tlcasurc a single idea, wo are not less 
nnalilc to recall a whole train of ideas. 

Writ-e:—If we caitnot recall a single idea, we are equally or more 
at n loss to rc'call a wliole train of ideas. 

(4) The loss of blood destroys strength. 

This is Ics.s easily taken in by the mind than the more positive 
form—“ Blood is the soun^c of streiiglh.” 

{r») Do not do to others what yon would not wish them to do to 
yon.—C<*NFrcirK. 

This is l<!ss dire(!t than, “ Do unto others as you would be done by.” 

52. Simplicity sometimes Unsuitahle. — A 6itn)d(‘ and 
direct slateineiit is sometimes flvoi«le/l for the sake of euj»h(!mi8in, 
innuendo, sarcasm, or (dher figure baw^l u|)on indireotJiess of 
spe<‘( b (see 2iJ'20). 1'bus Oi<i<iro, to avoid srfying that Milo’s 
servants Jcillftd Clodius, em 2 >l(»y 8 the following j»enj)hni8i8 

They did that wbj(di every master would have wisht‘<l his servants 
to <lo ill such an emergency.— Pro Miloiu. 

S(»m(dinies a perijdirasis is used in preference to a simple 
s1at(‘ment, liecause it suits the argument, or sustains the gravity 
of the subject better than a single word or a short sentence 
could do:— 

(1) Shall not the judge of all tin- earth do right ? 

Here “the judge of all the earth” is a cinmmlocution for God ; 
and the context is well served by using it. 

(2) The very source and fount of day 

Is dashed with wandering isles of night.—T enkvso>. 

A roundahout, hut impressive, way of saying that even the sun 
has s|)ots. 

(3) Yesterday Newcastle was gJiily bedizened in honour of the great 

occasion, and the j)riii(!i]>al stn'ets, festooned and garlanded, 
were crowiled w’ith enthusiastic spectators, tlie day being 
regarded as a general holiday.—/>at7y TtUgraphy p. 9, 2l8t 
.Tune 1900. 

The long ami sonorous words here used are in keeping with the 
gravity of the occasion,—the Koyal visit to Newcastle. 

(4) lict me begin by stating wliat 1 mean by a prophet. I do not 

mean a projNnnider of caliginoiis conundrums for future 
generations to solve.— Fortnightly Heview, j». 93, Jan. 1901. 

Hero tlie writer intentionally uses the very uncommon word ca7»- 
ginms to suggest; the darkness of the sayings of pro]>het5. 

It*) The right lion, gentleman reminded liiin sometimes of an 
allegorical perKouagu who, when sick, was said to have 
formed reiiolves in the direction of becoming a monk or 
.saint, but whose aspirations tow ards canonisation, and whose 
yearnings towards the cloister, evaporated on convalescence. 

Daily Telegraph, p. 8, 19th June 1900. 
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These hi/?h-sounding phrases are given with mock-gravity as a 
paraplirase of tlio well-known rhyme - 

Tlie devil was sink, the devil a monk would he ; 

The devil whh well, the ilcvil a monk was he. 

Kx(rcise on Chapter III. 

Simplify, mhere neccftxary, (he foUmcing sentence* 

1. Pour District Councillors retire hy eflluxioii of time, and there 
is also Mr. D-’s vat^aiit seat to Ik5 liWeiti.—Middlesex County Times, 
p. fi, 10th March 1000. 

2. lie married a lady of Portuguese extraidJoii, who predeceased 
him hy aliout a dozen years.— Literature, j». 12‘1, ICth Keh. 1900. 

3. How is it |) 0 S 8 ibie to comjsire with these dignified authorities 
an historian who records Malcolm 11. as ‘Miaviug passed over to the 
maj(»rity in 1034# ?—ji. 257, 31 st Mandi 1900. 

4. Still, with all its digre.ssioiis and cireumloeutions, the hook 
Jias its value. It is not piotures(|iie, and it sometimes (livagatos 
from accuracy.— Ihid. ]>. 334, 28th Ajiril 1900. 

5. There was one phrase, too common among us now, which I am 
thankful to say ho obelised altogether.—//wZ, ]>; 290, Mth April 1900. 

6. There is the same weakness of plot—the machinery is quite 
familiar and commonplace—and tlie same failure to visualise the 
men as the women; but there is more sincerity.-—p. 300, 14th 
A]>ril 1900. 

7. That they have been accustomed to have it all their o\\n way, 
and do not like not having it, is very intelligible; Vmt tliat is no 
excuse for using epithets which the facts entirely belie. — Church 
Gazette., ]». 99, 13th May 1899. 

8. The coimtiy Dutchmen of the Capo w'erc, and still are, 
pastoralists and stock-breeders rath<T than cultivalors of the soil, 
ami they endeavoured, as far as iiossiblc, to preserve their isolation 
and their language .—Review of Jtevierws, p. 300, April 1900. 

9. Tiio by-ways of the antiquary and the bihliophile lie very 
close to one another, and an article in the Beacon on “The Roman 
Temples at Bath ” carricis us into the n^gion of old hooV^.—Literature^ 
p. 300, 21st April 1900. 

10. There are a great many interesting deductions to ho drawn 
from BO largo a collection of hitherto unpublished proverbs, and 
8tud(!nts of comparative iiaroeniiology will not neghict Mr. Man- 
waring’s researches.— IHd. j). 363, 31st March 1900. 

11. Yet w'o imagine that in a country, where such a large 
proportion of the inhabibuits own a little property, that difficulty 
will tend to settle itself without a cataclysm when the mtes go up.— 
Ihid. p, 849, 6th May 1900. 

12. The usual amswor, that you must not buy to great advantage 
from a private person, but may buy in market overt, and espc<!ialTy 
of a dealer in the artieh>, is in our jmlgmeut uu answer at 
SpeetcUor, p. 521, 20th Oct. 1900. 

13. The practice seema to have fallen into desuetude, and the 
heir to the baronetcy spent some troublous years in the early thirties 
battling for his rights.p. 462, 6th Oct 1900. 
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14. Tlio Gorman as woll a.s llie Iri>ih veto will bo a wciL'bty factor, 
and tlio o]i|H>rtuiiityof jilaf-atinfftliost! olomojits liyAiJti-Iiritis.«rcsohi- 
tioiiK will liardly be inissod. — Timt^ Wee.khj^ |i. 282, Ith May 1900. 

15. Tbo 8iiiartno8.s ofliis .stybt is not oiihancod by {dinusos such as 
“bo ]iraisod Mabomed up to tbo azjire.’’— LiUrature^ j*. 1158, 5th 
May 1900. 

16. For the nioniont, the oneiny cannot bclit^ve that no Anicrican 
Govorniiiorit would j)rooccd to extreinrs with us over such a question. 
—Daily Mail, ]>. 4, I7lh April 11»00. 

17. it is clear that the garrison and the inhabitants are within 
measurable distance of a famine .—Daily Tc.ltgraiih, p. 8, Hrd May 1900. 

18. The jfroijross of hygiene, and the knowleilgc aec^uired during 
the last live years on tlie jctiulogy, the troatnjcnt, and the prophylaxis 
of this atlcclion, enable us to (SHjibat it very uJlicaciously.— I)nd. ]>. 
n, 8th Nov. 1900. 

19. In the contests of yesterday, the Kaflicals ^lad every opjior* 
tunity to make several additions to tlie. exiguous gains whicli form 
so forlorn a commentary u)s>n the f</nd hopes re|K)scd by some in a 
Liberal revival.— Ihid. p. 8. 4th Oot. 1900. 

20. It uanitot be. to the .advantage of any (fovernmeut to antagonise 
the thrifty classes.— Ihid. p. 4, 6Ui Oct. 1900. 

21. We want to know whether, if Colonials have seats in our 
Parliament, Parliament itself may not Ix^cnnic loo vague, eluiotic, 
and amorphous to lie English at all.— Ihid. ]i. 9, 1st May 1900. 

22. The oflicer was scut home, but returned to duty after ehuiiging 
bis clothes, declaring that he felt none the worse for liis too 
matutinal hatii.— Ibid. i>. 10, 27th April 1900. 

23. Tljcy wislied to usci as mild and coneilialory measures as were 
])Ossible in the p>iciiication of the country, and to avoid all un¬ 
necessary exacerbation of the enmity of the jM'.uple.— Ibid. p. 6, 17th 
Dec. 1900. 

24. Every incident of the visit has been marked witli the toucli 
of the same sympathetica insight and divining tact which originally 
inspirtsl it.—/hid. ]). 9, 27lh April 1900. 

25. PoliticAl upheavals and nuMlern improvements have wiped 
away the major ]>art t>f historical Paris.— Ibid. ]). 10, 17th A])ril 1900. 

26. If the young Prince wc‘rc oneci esUbli.shed in jiowcr, he would 
bo in a position to contemn any eiienii<!s that he might have among 
those who bad formed tlie entourage of liis aunt.—p. 7, 28th 
June 1900. 

27. It was of course inevitalde that a man of this jtsychic tem]>er 
aud these lofty princiides should, in the capacity of a newspapiT 
proprietor and leader-writer, make enemies by the score.— Ibid. p. 
9, 14th April 1900. 

28. They must not comj>el England to take measures not conducive 
to the independence and stability of China.— Ibid. p. 8, 30th 
March 1900. 

29. The streets, once radiant with the glories of the electric light, 
were bathed in Cimmerian darkness after nine o’clock.— Ibid. p. 7, 
20th March 1900. 

.30. The I'alace of Electricity will Iw the marvellous cynosure o! 
mechanical interest.—p. 7, 14tii April 1900. 
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31. Though |)erhaps neither side is inuteccable in this matter, the 
burden of guilt lies far more tm the shfuilders of g<'iit]emei» o]>fiosite 
than tliosii who are on these iM-mdies,—U oukc of ('oiiiinous, (Jlh 
Dec. 1000. 

32. We not only <]o not give th<5 same facilities for liiglier e<luea- 
tiou as are alforded there, but in distributing and a]»}>lyiiig the 
i^arlianieiitary vote we are lalKuiriiig under difliculties whicii do not 
operate in those countries.—yitctois/tfTwf Kilucaiumil Journal, p. lOti^ 
Sept. 1900. 

33. Tills ex]»]auatioii has caused some uneasiness in France, ami 
many placating e.xjiressions of goodwill to Uussia in Oermaiiy, biit 
wc do not see any reason for rejecting tho plain meaning of tiie 
words.—]i. .^52, 27th Oct. 1900. 

34. Feeling thus, it was surely a worh of superiTogatioii on his 
part to have [)roduced the book in question.- Daily JixprnSy p. 2, 
14th May 1900. • 

3.^1. Mr. Rose said it would not be just to the }»oor not to convict 
a man who w^is of a Ix’tter class. He eommitted him to piison for 
one month, with hard labour.—ihrt/y Tele-yraylu |>. 28tli l)ec. 1900. 

36. It was done with the {ihjeet of making the service accessible 
to young men who have all the quaUl.ie.s for military conimand save 
that now indi8]H!Usuble one, jjecuiiiary fortune.— lliA. j). 8, 13th 
Nov. 1901. 

37. We are not quite sure that ourcuuiitryinen are not minimising 
this Franco • Turkish ulfair too mwvAi. - Spectator^ ]>. 689, 9tli 
Nov. 3901. 

38. The whole of the Persian Gulf, with its riparian tribes, is 
policed by our gunboats .—Nineteenth Ceniurijy p. 770, May 1900, 

39. Tho Colonial Secretary’s sheer virtuosity in debate has no 
necessary connection with the highest faculties of thought and 
action .—Fortnightly JtcAyiew, ji. 1073,,Inins 1900. 

40. The whole of our ]>arty sy.steiii is based upon a manifest lie 
and crying wrong, and the result is the dc-ethicising of our public 
life.— Dnd. p. 930, June 1900. 

43. Even now relief is found hir the must complete discmiditure 
(that) political vaticinators ever met with in asserting that the 
enemy will make the country too hot for any other nation to live 
there.— Ibid, ]». 758, Nov. 1900. 

42. 1 do not at all fear being taken for an imaginative, monster 
by a certain category of Englishmen, wJin would accept the idea of 
an England reduced to ‘‘a nest of swans upon a great poud.'’~ 
Ibid, p. 150, Jan. 1901. 

43. He is apjiroaching within measurable distance of the melan¬ 
choly catastrophe that overtook the too ambitious frog. —/5uf. 
p. 743, May 1900. 

44. The due provision of these essentials must constitute the 
first care of the ofllcer in command, all other considerations being 
necessarily subordinate to this major military need.—p. 495, 
Sept. 1900. 

45. But tho head and front of Mr. P.’s offending has not thi.s 
extent, and no more, though he very skilfully endeuv<nim to make 
it appear so.— Spectator, p. 405, 29th Sept 1900. 
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From this auspicious union springs Delia, tho heroine of the 
story, a young laily wliose '‘sliortiijipcr )ip was c.urvcd and haughty,” 
while tho lower was “a cnnnjilod rusidcaf waiting to l»o kissed by 
a lover ttsinerarious enough to iuvado such a sanctuary.”— Jhiti, 
p. 68, 12th Jan. 1901. 

47. England will lose the prcdoniinaut position that the possession 
of coal has so long given her. Lilt she is within nicasurahlo 
distaiK’c of htsiiig this ]>r<^-eniinencc cvm'Ii now, owing to the discovery 
of coal in other countries.— Jhid. ]». 2-J2, 2;Hh Aug. 1900. 

48. It transfornied lo-r into one of tiiosc ('hristian virgins, whose 
iii8ueu(!C was to ehange tlie erstw'hih: .soul of the world.*—Du. 
UlNlON, Quo yadia, i. 194. 

49. Mr. Cruijjp lias a large re])ertory of cuttings on the subject 

of books, as well as of lines <»f poetry on other subjects, uor does 
their familiarity deter Jiim from quoting them .—LiUraiurty j». 407, 
2Cth May 1900. r 

60. Distress has rcacdicd its apogee in the rice-growing lands, 
and in Kaiporc ;56 jiercent of the jHipulation are in receipt of State 
aid.— iioineu'anl Mail, p. 080, 14tli May 1900. 

61. The converts from the other side, who c^imu over to them, 
exacerbate their not unnatural sus)>iciuus.--ltKNAN, Hist. Israel, 
ii. 8. 

62. “If Mr. Domhey will walk ujistairs,” said Mr. Blimber, “I 
shall be more than proud to slnnv him the dominions of tlie drowsy 
god.”—D ickens, Dombey and. AVot, ch. xi. 

63. Hut I have not yet .seen it suggested that tliis difliculty may 
he lessened, if not overcome, not by increasing the ]>ay of the 
jirivate soldier, hut hy a substantial addition to the pay of the non¬ 
commissioned oflieer .—Fortniyktly Iiet'-inr, ji. 17, July 1901. 

64. Blitter in the septentrional souse, of the word did not exist.— 
Ibid. p. 337, Aug. 1900. 

65. The history of Mr. Knox himself, yea even when he was 
witness to the facts, does not quadrate with tlio strict verity, hut 
far otlierwisi!.— Ibid. p. 222, Aug. 1900. 

66. In his dealings w'ith any religious organisations the ideal 
ruler acts quite iudepcndently of his own ])ersonal belief as to tlie 
truth or the falsity or tho dubiety of their religious tenets.—/iwi. 
p. 476, April 1901. 


CHAPTER IV.—BREVITY. 

53. tTsefulnesfl of Brevity.—As a general rule brevity 
gives os much force to a sentence as ditl'useness takes from it. 
A word that does no good does harm. “ If a thought can be 
exjircssod in five words, there is a waste of strength in employ¬ 
ing ten ” (Bain). Attention given to Buperfluous words repre¬ 
sents a loss of attention tliat might have been given to the 
matter. 


China must go forwards or go to pieces. 
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This short sentence is more poiiiiwl tlian the following, and it 
contaiiw as much :— 

China must hring hcTself up to date and adopt the methods and 
ajfpliaiKios of modtsrn science, or suhmit to seeing her territory 
divided among the ditl'eri'iit nations of Eiirojic. 

54. L The Choice of Words. —1'lm most obvious, and yet 
the most difficult, mode of attaining ])revity is to choose, such 
words as express the greatest aiiiount of meaning in the smallest 
spacx;. This is the language of j>n>verl)s. The best-known 
quotations from distinguished authors are usually those that 
Bay the most in tlie fewest worrls: — 

Tlion knowest that Joah shod the blood of war in peace.—1 Kings 
ii. r>. I 

The virtuous woman oateth not the bread of idleness. — I*rov. 
xxxi. 27. 

The power of fortune is confessed by the miserable; the ha})])y 
ascribe all thciir su(!co.ss to merit.—SwiF'J’. 

The i«s.siouat<! conlicKnce! of interested falwhoocL—A ham Smith. 

There arc scvenil good ]irotectious against tein]itation, but the 
surest is (sowardico.— AIauk Tw’ain. 

We owe consideration to the living, to the dead only truth.— 
VOLTAlllK. 

Where snow falls there is freedom.- Emeuson. (Heat, hy weaken* 
ing the cnergi<!s, preidispusiis men to political slavery.) 

He makes no friend, wlio never made a hte.—T ennyson. 

The frouti<Ts of England are tlie coasts of the enemy.—SiR John 
Fisheiu 

The Britisii army thinks these tilings ridiculous trivialities; it 
does not think of glory, and therefore wins it.— The Simggle in 
Natal, by “Linesman.” 

Verbal logic drawing sUtHc conclusions from untested authority. 
—Daily Telcyrajih, p. 11, 19tli Oct. 1900. 

Elizabeth had re-solntoly declined to settle the succession to tiie 
drown. She liad no mind, slie said, to he buried before her 
death.—G olhwin S&iitii, United Kimjdovi, i. 403. 

The pretension of Spain to bar the gate of the west against 
mankind greatly provoked mankiiia to hurst the liar.— Ibid. 
i. 882. 

So sensible a republican as Blake could believe that the end cf 
all monarchy was at hand ; but destiny mocked his dream.— 
Ibid. i. f)73. 

A great anti-Catholic association was formed under Ixird George 
Gordon, a Protestant maniac, who ended by turning Jew.— 
Ibid. ii. 230. 

To 8]>an that fatal ann of the sea (the Irish Channel) w'as haitler 
than to overleap the Cheviots.— Ibid. ii. 142. 

Henry VH. chose, not nobles for his ministers, but ecclesiastics, 
whose service, besides being devoted and intelligent, was 
cheap, since it could be imid by bishoprics.—/hid. i. 299. 
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Every man is tliroe men,—John as he is known to himself, John 
as he is known to his friends, and Joiin as ho is known to 
his Maker.— OuvKii Wkvi>ell iroi.ME.s. 

Honesty is the l)e.st iwlicy ; hut lie wlio is honest for that reason 
is not an honest man.—WirATEi-T. 

God is on tlie side of liig battalions, because He is on the side of 
foresight and intftllige.iice. —11. W. Wilson, Fortnighily 
}lanev\ n. 2 J1, Aug. 1901. 

It is imjiosKible to argue with a ])ro]>het; you can only disbelieve 
Daily Tclqfraph, ]i, 8, 17th May 1901. 

Let Kouhefort writu with vitriol if lie pleases. If one does notread, 
vitriol is no worse than ink.— JUpcdator, ji. r».Vl, 27th Get. 1900. 

Recklessness in o|>]>osit.ion is embarrassment in power. Un> 
n-deemed jdedges are the bacilli of party disease .—Fortnightly 
JtfvieWy p. 9(»y, Dec. 1901. 

Lord Wantage i.s a great Joss ; but he liad been,a great gain, and 
what he had gained for us can never be Jo.st.—F i.okkncb 
Niuhtingai.k, quoted in Fdinbnrgh Heview, Jan. 1902. 

The judge ia condemned, where the guilty is acquitted.— Proverb. 

The country which does not know how to punish disloyalty can 
never reckon u|K)ii the support of loyalty .—Daily TeUgrajfh, 
p. 7, 3rd Feb. 1902. 

55. IT. Forms of Construction.—In the examples given 
below, the words enclosed in brackets show' the longer form, in 
which the scntciKJe may bti supjiosed to have lieen cxpriissed 
prior to condensation : 

(1) Using Abstract nouns for clauses:— 

Tlie hohiness of Gama’s manner ( = Gaiua’s manner was so bold that 
it} alarmed the King of Calicut, and made him submit b> the 
I'ortugU(!so demands. 

Mr. Casaubon'.s words had been quite reasonable; yet they had 
given her a vague, iiistantancoits sense of aloofnms on Ids part 
(sthat his thoughts and ]mrsuits were not in syni]iathy with 
her own).—G koiwjk Eliot. 

(2) Condensing two sentences into one by means of apposi. 
tion:— 

Vasco da Gama, the celebrated Portugiu'ise admiral { = was a 
celebrated Portuguese admiral, and) was the first to round the 
CajKi of Good Hope. 

He put all his prisoners to death—a cruel and barbarous act 
( = which was a cruel, etc.). 

(.3) Condensing tw’o Co-ordinate sentences into one by using 
ft participle or by omitting one of the verlw 

Cfflsar, having now completed the conquest of Gaul, determined 
( = had now completed the conquest of Gaul, and so he 
determined) to invade Britain. 

Hannibal led his forces over the Alps into the plains (=and 
entered the plains) of Italy. 
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(4) Placing a nfnin licfore another noun or k'forc an adjec¬ 
tive, avoid a jM'rijdirasin 

Kyc-scTvice (-serviiic done wlmii tliero is oiu* In see il., Imt 
lint othnrwisr). 

Peimy-wis(; and |»ouiid-foolif<h ( — saving a slight exjiciiso, to incur 
u much licuvier one in tlic long run). 

Hat-bo.x (a box for carrying a hat). 

Wo may oven have a iioun qualilied by two otlier nouns 
connocted by ttnt/, as in tlic following oxanijde: — 

Men wiio are stock and dairy farmers and plough their own land 
are most likely to be acci-pted.— Ihiilii Telegraphy p. 9, 30th 
liov. 1901. 

It is questionable, liowevw, whether such a compound as 
tliat italicised i^low, when! two nouns connected hy and, but 
preceded by an ailjective that belongs to neither, ai*e made to 
qualify a third noun, should l»e aatej»ted :— 

In China a gigantic, river and canal system, lacid across plains of 
extraordinary fertility, etc.— Fortnightly Jieviev', p. 927, May 
1901. (Say “ a gigantic systiun of rivers and canals.”) 

(ft) Using an a(lj(*ctive to exjiress what would otherwise have 
to be expivjscd by a jibrase or claiLse:— 

Colonial Office (the office in wliich the affairs of the Colonies are 
administered). 

The Lila-ral jiolicy (the policy of the Liberal party). 

Physical science (the science that treats of jdiysics). 

The evidence of languagi; is irrefragable (-so conclusive tliat 
nothing can .sliake it).— Max MUjj.ek. 

(6) Substituting a participle ha- a Subordinate clause:— 

Pursued ( = because he was jtursued) on all sides, be was'forced to 

surrender at last. 

Slow rises worth by poverty depivssed.— Johnso.n. 

(When it is deiu'cssed by poverty.) 

The shepherd, having counted (=aftcr he had counted) the shec]); 
left the field. 

(7) Stating a fact by implication, instead of stating it 
explicitly and at full bmgth :— 

The spread of England’s power to new continents is largely due to 
the adventurous sjiiritof her people. 

This is shorter than saying:— 

The ]K!ople of England are of an adventurous spirit, and this is 
one of the cliief causes that have led to the spread of her 
power to new continents. 

(8) Giving a noun the form of a participle to avoid using a 
phrase;— 
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Landed arisfocracy (owning large estates of land). 

A giHed man (a man of iiiiusua) gifts or ability). 

A strong-minded woman (a woman of unusual courage). 

A oiie-c^’ed horse (a liorsu with only one eye). 

(9) Forming Compound words:— 

Geogra]>hy is a mind-expanding subject ( = u subject that expands 
tlie mind). 

Red-hot ( = so hot as to become red in colour). 

He knew tlie Welsh tac.tics, how they loved to swoop down from 
cover upon the flanks of a slowly moving and bagyiuje.' 
encwnlered army of invasion.—J. E. Moiaus, Welsh Wars oj 
Edward I. 

In the morning the coffin was carried in solemn state to the Capitol, 
crowds lining the thorouglifares in g^rUf-ampclled silence.— 
Daily Telegraph, jt, 8, IStliScpt. 1901, <» 

The Frcnch-Caiiadians are a meu ol’children, happy, good-nalurcd, 
pleasitre4uving, disapjHnntvient'dreadwj children, and last 
night they were in deep des])air.— Jlnd. p. 0, 18th Sept. 1901. 

(10) The use of ])refixes and 8ufiix(« 

His conduct was uii-inan-ly (=:unworthy of a man)- 

His conduct was woman-ish (=wortliy of a woman, but not worthy 
of a man). 

He is a diill-ard (more tlian usually dull). 

The ex-judge (man wlio was once a judge). 

Tlie examiii-ee ([>crson undergoing examination). 

Absentee-ism (the habit of not living on one’s estate). 

Christen-dom (tlie aggregate of nations professing the Christian 
faith). 

Critic-aster (an unworthy and incompetent critic). 

Gricvauce-iuougcr (one who makes a habit of complaining about 
some grievance). 

To boauti'fy (to make beautiful). To dark-en (to make dark). 

56. III. Metaphor.—Among tlie figures of speech conducive 
to brevity no mention need lie made of Epigram and the Con¬ 
densed Sentence, since of these figures brevity is the chief 
cliaracteriatic 11, 12). Some reference must, however, be 
made to Mctajdior g 7), the usefulness of wliich in this cajiacity 
has been hs>8 generally recognised. A vigorous and well-chosen 
metaphor will sometimes expi-ess in a single word or phraee as 
much meaning as could be conveyed by a whole sentence worded 
in non-hgurative laugua^ 

Of the heavy sentence passed upon him (Bacon) by the Lords the 
greater part was remittoa ; and posterity, hrihed by the 
^lendid olTerings of his intellect, has blotted out the rest— 
Goldwin SiiiTU, United Kingdmn, i. 460. 

As suddenly as the vast icaterspout (the rebeUion of Wat Tyler) 
had formed, it broke.—I&td. i. 287. 
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He (Richanl HI.) had tried to (unr. public opinion throngh the 
jmljjit, the feeble jm-cursor of the press.—/Wrf. i. 27-1. 

Thomas Cron»well had overreached himself, and he found wliat it 
was to play vith a tiger, — Ihiil. i. 838. 

The king (fleorgc II.), who rather shines as a patriot among the 
vultures of faction, stood l»y his faithful servant. — find. ii. 186. 

With difiieulty he persuaded Congr«'8.s, insleiul of a loi'al militia 
whi(!h was always moulting, to set on foot a Continental army 
under regular di.sei)dino.— Jhid. ii. 217. 

In tho train of tlm lilahratta conlVderacty had provded. a jackal 
horde of Pindaroes, fn^ebofjters of IIk; vilest kind, wliose 
extinction followed in due course.—/"Wf?. ii. <121. 

These attempts at i-eform excited soiimtbing akin to horror among 
tho moss-grov'n scljolars, who saw their venerahle curriculum 
in dangiT of change.- Fortnightly }\erU’V\ p. 9(51, .lune ISfOO. 

He forciis hims(Jf, Jiis trade, and tlu- projwigandists of Ins wvshToovi 
rcligltm on'the. Cehislials hy violent inotho«]s, wljioli arc for- 
hidden in the serene ethics of Confucius.—ji. .'ll4, Sci*t. 
1900. 

The llrili.di fleet is the insurance department of a world-cniiure 
aiul its trade.— Ifdd. p. 709, Aj*ril 1901. 

The d«‘leiTcd accounts are coming in for the trivial fanaticisms of 
our party brawls and the folly of our indift-mhber foreign 
ptdicy.— Daily Telegraph, p. h, Kith April, 1900. 

57. Offences against Brevity.—nm fonr chief ofrentM's 
against brevity arc—(1) tanUdogy, (2} plexjnasin or rwhuidancy, 
(3) verbosity, and (4) prolixity. 

(1) Tautology. —Tliis consists in employing superfluous words 
in Ibc same grammatical i-e.lation.i In the following examples 
the superfluous words arc those enclosed in jjarenlhcses:— 

In the Attic commonwealth it was the privilege (and birthright) 
of every citizen (and jK>et) to rail (aloud and) in jmblic.— 
SW'IFT. 

Intt'grity bath many advanta.gcs over dissimidation (and deceit): 
it is much the (plainer and) easier, much the safitr (and more 
sotmre) way of dc.aliiig in tl»c worhl; it has less of trouble (and 
difficulty), of enhinglemcnt (and {icr]dftxity), of danger (and 
hazaid) in it; it is the shortest (and nearest) way to our eml 
(carrying ns thither in a straight line), and will hold out (and 
last) longc.st.—T ii.i.otkon. 

(2) Redundancy or Pleonasm. —Tliis consists in employing 
superfluous words that arc not in the same gramiimtical relation. 
The superfluous woids in the following examples are shown in 
jiarcntheses:— 

* definition of Tautology has bceu adopted from Buiu’s JlhetorU 
ami OompasUion, and the two examples under this head have la^n selected 
from the same source. 
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Ho bad tbo (ontiro) monopoly of tbe whole trad<5. 

H(! (voluntarily) olfered to st.atKl s<!(.'urity. 

I must decline (to aoecj>t) vour ofTer. 

Tlio Jud^o onle.rcd that tbo projtcrty bo restored (again) to its 
rightful owners. 

He has ma'l(! a (mtw) <liscovcry. 

Charles V. ofSjHun arul Francis I. of Franco (mutually) encouraged 
ca(!h other to extirjsilo the here.tics. 

I went lioine full of (a great many) serious reflections.— Guardian^ 
No. ;;i. 

If he happens to Iiave any leisure (ujmn his liands ).—SjKClntory 
No. 

The everlasting club treats all otluft clubs with (an eye of) con¬ 
tempt.— Spectafor, No. 7.‘1. 

Let them throw as mmdi (foul) dirt at me as they pleavse.— CrcuftH’ 
wmi, No. 2‘}2. 

The dawn is overcast; (the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day )—Aniusoit. 

In the laU* Franco-Cerman war it is (lillicuU to say who were the 
(first) aggres.s(U's, 

Not only is ovor-exprossion a loss to energy, but by leading 
to wrong suggestion may become a bar to perspicuity 

A square is a four-sided figure having all its sides equal (and 
jiarallel) an<l all its angles riglit angles. 

The wonls and paraJId must not be added ; for they might suggest 
that tlie sides of a four-sided right-angled figure could Iw equal without 
being purallch 

(3) Verbosity. -This consists in using a multiplicity of 
words, by tbe weight of wdiich the sentiment, far from being 
strengthenwl, is, like David in Saul’s armour, encumbered ami 
oppressed:— 

For seeing tho.SR things wliicli are equal must needs have all one 
measure, if I (lannot but wisli t.o receive all good, even as 
iimcli at every nian'.s liand as any man can wish unto his own 
soul, how should 1 look to have any part of my de.aire liere.in 
satisfied, unless niys<;lf be (aireful to satisfy the like desire 
which is in other men ?—Hookku. 

This is a very languid and clumsy w'ay of saying: 

I cannot expect to have my own desires satisfied, if I j)ay no heed 
to those of other men. 

Or we might (piotc the terse (iouplet of Pope:— 

His safc'ty must liis liberty restrain : 

All join to guard what each diwires to gain. 

(4) Prolixity. — A bMlioas style cloggwl with twaddling 
details, amongst which it ls not easy to ciitcli the main jioint at 
a glance, is said to be pm/ix,—a fault quite distinct from W'ordi* 
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nesw or ver]K)sity. In prolixity it is not redundancy of wcmla 
that liarasses the reader, hut the enumeration of unnecessary 
fects:— 

(1) On hearing tliis news li»‘ got olf his chair, went out of llie rotuii, 

took down liia hat, brushed it, ]mt on Ids greatcoat, went 
round to the stable, saddled Ids horse, mounted, and, after 
giving a few dircetious to tbt: cook, rode oif into the town. 

A pi'olix way of saying:— 

On hearing this news he rode olf at once into the town. 

(2) Last year a pajKT was brought here from England called a 

dialogue between the Areiibishop of Canterbury and Mr. 
Higgins, wliicli we ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman, as it well deserved, though w(* liavc no more to do 
with His Oraee of (’anterbury than you have with the Arch* 
bishop of I)ublin, whom you tamely suller to be abused openly 
and by name by tliat jialtry scoundrel of an cihservator; 
and lately upon an affair wherein lie bad no conia>rn, I mean 
the bu.sine.ss of the misshmary of Droglicda, wherein our 
cxeollcnt prelate was engaged and did nothing but according 
to law and discretion.- Savift. 

What cun we make of such n seiitcnco as this ? A number of ]>aliiy 
details strung together in any order w'ithout any point or ]>ur]>ose. 

58. Short Sentence between two Long Ones.—It is olUu 
exjiedient to Avedge a short and jdthy scmteiice in between tw’O 
long ones, espeeially if tlies^se are in aiilithcsis to each other. In 
Bucli a cose the little Avord hiU is haidly sufficient to express the 
tzransitiou fiom one side of a question to its opposite:— 

Without for(;e or opposition, chivaliy subdued the fierceness of 
pride and ]H)wer; it obliged sovereigns to submit to the soft 
collar of social e.steeiu, compelled stern autliority to submit to 
elegance, and guA'e a dominating vamjuislicr of laAAs to be 
subdued by maninirs. Jiut nov' all this is to he chitwjed. All 
the jdeasing illusions wbicdi made power gentle and obedience 
liberal, Ai’liich Inuiuoitisud the dilfereiii shades of life, and 
which by a bland a.ssimilation imturiioraUtd into polities the 
sentiments that beautify and soften ]>rivato society', are to be 
diBBolved by this new con(|ueriug empire of light and reason. 
All the decent draficry of life is to he rudely tom off. All the 
superannuated ideas furnished from Ihe wardrobe of a moral 
imadnatioD, which the heart oaa'us and the understanding 
ratines, as neces.sary to cover tlie defcc^ts of our naked shivering 
nature ami to raise it to dignity in our oavu estimation, are to 
be exx>loded as a ridiculous, absurd, and antiquated fashion.— 
Burkk, Heffectious on the Frcndb Jievoluiion, 

89. Over-brevity.—“I labour to be brief,” said Horace, 
*and become obscure.” Pewjiicuity should be the first con* 
sidemtiou, and this iimst not be sacrificed to brevity 
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Ltuly Kihuincre. Witliout traiiKlatiiig, gontloinrii must not talk 
Latin, nor snmkn, nor s\v<!ar, in tin* jir«‘.sf!i»(U! of hwlirs. 

JSllesinrrfi. She tliitiks now sin; vory opljfraniinalic. The 

iiH'n inay swear, iftlioy iraiislatc it ? The <;<nninoiiest foriri of 
iimddlenieat in seiiteiKifis is oeeasioned liy tin: endeavour to lie 
brief. You iijijdy two ortliri-e noniinatives tiioin; verb, or two 
or tliree verbs to one noniinative, which do not agree together, 
if you look at them si’|«irate.ly. What she did mean was, 
that in the |•reKen(!<! of ladies men must not smoke without 
jierinission, must not swear at all, an<l must not quote Latin 
without translating it. —IIkm’s's Jtealuvth. 

60. Condensation. —In condensing a sentence, care must lie 
taken that the shorteniHl R'litence ex])i'esscs jirecisely tlic same 
point tw the original:— 

1 have been told that, if a man that was horn Mind could obtain to 
have his sight for hnt only one hour, during his whole life, and 
shonlil, at the lirst o|iening of his eyes, lix his siglit njion tht 
sun wlien it was in its full gl(»ry, either at the rising or setting 
of it, ho wouhl he so trans[)orted and aina/ed, sml so admire 
the glory of it, that he would not willingly turn Ids eyes from 
that lirst ravishing object, to behohl all the other varioiiw 
beauties this world eouhl jireseiit to him.^—IzAAC Wauton. 

This has been abridg«*d as follows:— 

It is said that, if a man born blind could obtain bis sight for but 
one he nr, tlie gl(»ry of tlie sunset or the sunrise, should he 
happen to behold it, would entrance him beyond all the other 
beauties of tiiu world. 

Tliis abridgment, however, ajipcars to miss the point It 
implies that, after comjwiring the glory of the eunset or the. sun¬ 
rise with tlie other beautiful objecta of the world, he would lie 
more entranced by the minsct or siuirise than by anything else ; 
where.jis Izaac Walton’s meaning is that he would not lake the 
trouble even to look at anyiliiug else. Wc sliuuld therefore 
condense the jiassago in tlie following way :— 

1 have been told that, if a man born Mind could obtain his sight 
for but one hour, and should ha]>jH'n to fix his first gaze ujain 
the rising or the setting sun, he wouhl be .so transported by the 
brilliancy of that one spcctuchs thal he would have no curiosity 
to sec any of the other beauties that thi.s world could present 
to him. 

61. Brevity sometimes unsuitahle. —As in the case of 
Simplicity already described § brevity is sometimes rightly 
avoided in favour of some form of circumlucutiou, either on 

^ Baiu’s Wteloric and (Jempoaitutn^ p. 39. The abridged version which 
I have quoted is by the same author. 
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awomit of the gravity of the subject, or for the sake of thi^ 
argument:— 

(1) Bishoprics v'ere treated by statesmen as political 2 )atroiiage for 

which ecclesiastics waited and intrigued in the aiiteclianihrrR 
of p()w«'r. Evt^u moral rcj)iitation was not strictly rei|ujrcd. 
The author of Swift's poems narrowly missed a mitre.— 
Golhwin Smith, Vniied Kimjilom, ii. j<)2. 

Swift’s jMw-ms” arc notorious for the ind(dicatc passages that 
occur in tlicru. There is, tluindore, a good d(«»l of point in using the 
ui^curiilocution “tJjc author of Swift's jKiems’' instead of simi»Iy 
saying “Swift,’' 

(2) The iK)RRCssion of Calais served to keep up yearnings for 

coiupiftst, anti to misdirect the jtoiicy of theis/«w^-'»Mmrtrc//i/. 
— Ibid. i. 262. 

It would have *l.ieen shorter and simpler to say “the polity of 
Eiujlaiul" ; but iJitu-e is a great deal of i'ort^* in tht? jdmise wZrtfu^- 
uionarchij. It suggests that England’s real interest lay, not in 
Continental eonqut'st, hut in making Hit; best ust! of her insular 
jiosition and keejiing clear of foreign eul^uigltmienls. 

(3) The stiiitimeiits of Cromwell were widely ditl'erent. He wished 

to rtistoro in all t^ssentials that ancient constitution which the 
majority of the people liad always lovetl, and for which they 
now ]>ined. The course afterwards taken by Monk was ijt)t 
open to Oomwoll. Tlie memory of one terrihlo day 
8iq»arate(l the yreat regicide for ever from the house of Stnart. 
—Macatlay, History of Enyland^ i. 133. 

Observe the italicised worrls. Tlie perijthrasis used in substitution 
for “CromweU" ex])lains what it was that se]>arat(sl him for ever 
from the house of Stuart, viy.. the execution of Charles 1. 

(4) The evidence taken in India not only from tlie lay witnesses, 

but tlie native pundits or ecclesiastical experts, was ap« 
jiarently of a contradictory uhara<!ter. 'fo quote the words 
of counsel, they apjK'ared to have fashioned tlieir evidence 
a(T.ording to the jiartieular side in whose helialf tliey had 
been summoned to apjfear.—Quoted in I)aily Telegraphy 
p. 6, 15th Nov. 1901. 

The second sentence contains an innuendo that the witnesses had 
given evidonoo according as they had been tntori'd or ]iaid. But the 
counsel avoids saying this bluntly. 

(5) Sacred majesty, detlironed by the profane hands of reliels and 

heretics, was received with ojKUi arms by Ijouis, treated with 
generosity tlie most profuse and delicate, installed in the 
royal residence of St. Gi^rmains, and (irovided with a 
magnificent iiicumo wrung, like the rest of the grand 
monarch’s magniUccnce, from the starving peasantry of 
France.— Goluwin Smith, VniUd Kingdomy ii. 78. 

The vein of sarcasm that runs through this stately iieriod conveys 
to the reader’s mind a sense of the contempt that tue writer feels 
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for tlio Kroucli khi^ and for his guest, the English cx-king. Tliis 
nnuld not have he<'ii exprc^ssed by the sentence, “.Limes IL, liavirig 
lost his crown in England, lied to Friinco, whore he was received witn 
great magiiiliciuieo and cordiality by Louis XIV.*’ And yet this 
short sentence gives the snbstarKie of what is stated in the long one. 

(6) In spite of wire-fencing and de]>ri‘sscd agrhuilturc, the ancient 

and honourable sport in wliich the foxes fcikc, literally, a 
leading jwirt coiitinn(« to flourish.”— Daily Te.hgraph, p. 
11, 12th Sept. 11)00. 

Hero tin- writer throws a little mock-dignity ovi-r fox-hunting by 
calling it “the amdent and honourable sjtort in which foxes take a 
leading |»art.” 

(7) He has visited all Europe,,—not to .survey the suinptuoiisncss 

of palaces or the stateliness of tenijiles ; not to make accurate 
ni(^a.surcnieiils of llic remains of uindent grandeur, nor to 
form a scale <if the iniriosily of modern' art, nor to collect 
miidals, or collate niaiiuscrijits :—but to dive into the depths 
of dungeons ; plunge into the infi-ction of liosjiitals; to 
survey tlie inansionK of sorrow and pain ; to take the gauge 
and dimensjons of misery, dejiressioii, and eontempt; to 
renicndier the Ibrgotteii, to attend to the in-glected, to visit 
the forsaken, and comiiare ainl collate tin: distresses of all 
men in all countries.—H i'Iike. 

This fincly-wordcd sentence, though it contain.s some rejM-titions 
and might have been expressed in fewi-r words, is bi-tter adaptofl 
than a shoi-t one could li.ave been to the dignity of the subject,— 
the career of Howard the rhilaiiihro]>ist. 

Exercites on Clmpt<r IV. 

1 . Eliminate any euperjluous mrdsi that you may find in the 
foUowiny :— 

1. They believed that Her Majesty’s visit to Ireland was wholly 
devoid of all jmlitioal, of all |)arty, signitieaiice .—])aUy TeUgrapht 
p. 10, 17th March 1900. 

2. I for my ]iart claim a restitution in full of every penny paid by 
me into the fund, having liccn inveigled thereto under what were 
obviously false ]u-<tences.— Pioneer Mail, ]>. 22, 4th HK)0. 

а. Owing to the British workshops being blocked with work, 
certain Irnlian railway boards found it necessary, as locomotives 
could not he obtaiiUKl here, to jilaco a few limited orders in America. 
— Ibid. p. 7, Ist June 1900. 

4. We cannot ignore in silence the fact that Germans in England, 
as well as throughout the British Emi»irc, enjoy the freest field for 
every possible development of their activity.— Ibid. ]». 9, 10th 
Dik!. 1900. 

б. I ]jrefer a real Iiistorical romance such as this, told (it may be) 
in somewhat antique Old English, to photogra]ihs of thieves’ slums 
and the monkey-tricks of schoolboys.—K. Hauuwon, Fortnightly 
Review, p. 71, Jan. 1891. 
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C. We are (li8jK)sod to overlook tl»e piiiis (that liavv Jic*crue(l to us 
in tins war), attention having Lem so iniieli exelusively 
its losses and diHap}M)intTneiits.—y''to7;i/V/A//;///iVr7>j/', ji, G18, Oct. 

7. The Jubilee y<!ji.r was lirst institute*! liy Tope l)onifa<T VIII. in 
l.‘}00 A. II. for the reniissi<in ol' sins and the ]iiiiiislinjent tliereof to 
all the faithful who should eonfesH, tako the ^‘raiiieut, etc.— l>uHy 
TtUgrajjfi, p. 9, )2th May 1899. 

8. Nineteen centuries a^o Jerusalem was haile*! us living tlie Holv 
City Ootl and its church as living the Gate of Iluaveii. Vet, nvver- 
theless, its cliief jiriests were unihMl in agreeing that it was not 
e\pedi*‘nt to include Jesus of Nazareih within its fold.*-CV/«rc/i 
OazeMe, p. -19, 29th A].ril 1899. 

9. In my opinion, it is not jiossihle to find any complete solution 
of thi.s gn'at ])rolih'm all at once; hut if wo gradually approach it 
step by step, by jiainstaking inquiry anil careful exjHirimciit, wo may 
do soinetliiiig at sll events to risltuai the evil.—Quoted in J)aily 
Telrgraplt, p. 11, 2.*lid March ]89f>. 

10. Ilaving always Imd his eye on the Presidency, he therefore 
eagerly seized such a favourable op|KU'tuni(y of iliscreditiiig the 
memhers of his Government.—/?i/W. ]>. 11, 24th April 1900. 

11. The price of coal is ahnormally high ; it is almost absolutely 
certain that it will advance still more hetbri! the pendulum of trade 
and industrial aidiviiy has re.aclnal its farthest outward swing.— 
JUd, ji. 10, 9th May 1900. 

12. In South Australia, as tlie Iiki temerarious Loid Tennyson so 
rashly boasted, they have Agn<?s Neale, who has been styled the 
Adelaide J’roctor of Australia.- Litmiture, p. 81st March 1900. 

1;}. It was, for examjilo, declared that in this war Great Britain 
lias resorted to “the arming and iiiohilisatjon of savages,” which, it 
is added, “ is a notorious matter of eomnioa rcjnite throughout the 
world."— Nincte.enfh Century, ji. 718, May 1900. 

H. TTunmnly siieaking, lie had no doubt that the rejiort was true, 
though he would nave liked to have hud bettor authority for it.— 
Daily Telegrofh, ]i. 9, 22iid May 1900. 

15. The new council again reafliinis the fai-t that the nuiin issues 
of our im]ierial mis.sion are not mattci's of |iarti8anshi]i.— Daily Mail, 
p. 4, nth April 1900. 

16. A white city of canvas will rise at inidsuniincT next year, in 
which, ill July, six thousand of our visitors from over-sea and from our 
ow’n land will be occomniodated.— JlA.viev^of l!erietv$, p. .852, Oct. 1899. 

17. This route is equally as short as that previously jirojio.scd, vid 
Orenburg-Tuigai, and is more productive. — fhid. p. 7, iSthSiqit. 1900. 

18. Tlie lions, zebra, and lynx, which the Emperor entrusted to 
us as presents for the King and for the Zoological Gardens, safely 
reached the coast in good condition.—Quoted in Daily Telcgrapht 
p. Il,2l8t0ct. 1901. 

19. The greater luxury and expense of living make marriage less 
possible than it w'as when life was simpler and less complex.—.Fort* 
nighily Keritw, n. 636, Oct. 1900. 

20. Nevertheiea.s mankind ndused to allow its natural human 
sympathies to be deflected by ])olitica] and philosophical considers 
rions of this kind.—o/FmVios, p. 351, Oct. 1900. 
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21. Tliry livf' for the jKirt a liTis of idlpnoss and luxury, 

wh«(refw I, Abdur Kalniuiii, liolievc lliat lliore is no groater sin than 
allowing our niirnl.^ and Itodics to be u.seloss and unoccupied in a 
usefjil way.— Ibid. }>. J162, Oet. 1900. 

IT. Correct amj examples of over-brevity that yon may find in 
the followiny senienees, so as to malce either the vonstructivn viore 
complete or the meaniny more perspicuom :— 

1. The Wof5t TIartlej)ool steamship jrohisfon, which towed the 
rmmiia to salety, arrived in Dartmoutli Harbour yesterday from the 
Azores .—Ihify Teleyraph, ]>. 10, 2nd March 1899. 

2. TIioho diilercnoos will grow smaller and capable of settlement 
by disemssion just in jn'oport.iou as civili.sed nalions regard themselvcss 
as jiosscssors of a coniiuon heritage and engaged in a common work, 
from which all civilised nati(Uise(pially Itenefit.- -Ouoted in Iteview of 
Kemru's^ j>. IfiO, Fid). 1901. 

3. Mr. Sharj), who awomjianied him for the greater jiart of the 
way, is collaborating in the book.--7//'/rraf«ri;, ji. 203, 14th Aj)ril 
1900. 

4. The ]»eonh^ of Shan-tung are very dillercnt. from the Cantonese, 
though they dross alike. They s]ieak, 1 am told, a dialect entirely 
dissimilar. As in the Soutli, they beliovu they are fur su])crior to 
Europeans in culture and civilisation.—/MtVy Telegraphy p. 6, 18tli 
Sei)t. 1900. 

f). As against the few that have failed, many of our generals have 
done exceedingly well. Only wo have not hoard so lunch of thorn— 
if at all.— FoHnighthj Review, p. 619, Oct. 1900. 

6. The investigation of such questions of fact seems to require 
specialising far l>eyond school possibility or desirability. — 6’c/ioel 
World, p. 406, Nov. 1900. 

7. Heaven forbid that I or any one sbould deny to the most 
habitual of vagrants the |K>wer to inqiress even the case-hardened 
listener by fiction, which is a good deal stranger than truth.— Fort¬ 
nightly Review, p. 955, Dec. 1900. 

8. But what 1ms happened in the sequel? Pekin has not been 
razed to the earth and tlio plain sown with salt where it stood.— 
Daily Telegraph, p. 8, Jan. 15, 1901. 

0. Meantime Queen lilargai’ct u'as coming back from France to 
join her imshand. In spite of Barnet, slic ivas able to collect a ][)arty 
on lier landing .—^hort History of Kmjland, p. 170. 

10. 1 strongly maintained a contrary view, asserting that both 
Constantinople and the shaking of English rule in her vast Asiatio 
empire were the aims of Muscovite jwlioy .—Fortnightly RevieWy p. 856, 
Nov. 1899. 

11. It would be detrimental to the interests of their countrymen 
who are shareholders in the company. Yet the continuance of the 
monopoly is equally prejudicial to the larger number of their com* 
patriots who are not.— Daily Telegraphy p. 6, 3rd Aug. 1899. 

12. He asked merely to be allowed to see the documents (in Dublin 
Castle) dotsu to the same period as Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky.^ 
Ibid. p. 11, Ut July, 1899. 
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13. Tlio projfic.ted cxftedition was to smash SlitTholeli and ratoli 
or hunt Abdullah out of the Soudan ; following this, Uarfiir if 
OQCossary.— Ibid. p. f>, 19th May, 1899. 

14. Oil the broadtir quostiun of iitijiorial dcfcncto Sir George Clarke 
touches only to define the fiinctiuiis of the various regular and 
auxiliary fonjos.— Review of ItcrU-ivs, p. .‘193, April 1900. 

15. Three writers contribut(j<l a series of articles, which were 
collected into the jiennaiient fonii of a book .—Edwativnal Review, 
Madras, p. 41, Jan. 1900. 

16. The course which Jio intends to juirsuc is ]terfectly fair to all 
the jMirties involvwl, although it leaves public curiosity where tlie 
strange discovery hmnd \i. —Daily Telegraph, p. 7, 4th Aug. 1900. 

17. When tlie Housu of Coinnions met, the king said that it 
contained not more than forty immibers, wlioin lie would not himself 
bav'e chosen. In the Ixirds, though not Tory princijdes, the con¬ 
servatism of woal^i, rank, and privilege would prevail.—G oli>\vin 
Smith, United Kingdom, il. 58. 

18. The cliild was sitting on tlie table, h<;T thin black cotton legs 
hanging down, the toos turned in. She wore a long while apron, 
tied beliiiid in a how.—U auokkss von HriTKN, Marred in Making. 

19. Oiir I’arliaimtiit rejirc-sents our own people, ncitlicr the tieople 
of India nor of the Colonics.—D i ke ok Dkvunsuikk, Em^nrc Review, 
p. 7, Feb. 1901. 

20. The top of the Pharos might be descried a hundred miles.— 
F. Wai.T, The lUonders if the Deep. 

21. The astute cultivation of Turkey and its rulers, as ])ractised 
by the Ocriiiun em|>eror, cannot fail to till us with i-egretful appre¬ 
hension.— Empire Ueriew, p. 708, July 1901. 

22. \\'e have won our position, the maintenance of Her Majesty's 
flag in this country. That was uumlier one ; and number two was 
^ual rights to the civilised man south of the Zomlicsi.- Quoted in 
Empire Review, p. 31, Feb. 1901. 

23. One of the chief difKcultioR is of coui'se the smooth and 
efficient w'orking of the Dual Monarchy. The Hungarians naturally 
enough do not apjireciate being yoked to a kingdom in a state of 
Parliamentary anarchy.— Spectator, p. 159, 2iid Fob. 1901. 

24. He begged to know further particulars of what he was 
indebted to his brother; but was too angry with I^ydia to send any 
message to her.—J anr Aitstkn, Pride and J^rejudice, ch. i. 

25. At tlie Royal Academy there is what we may call a full 
measure of pictures,—a measure pressed down and overflow'iug; at 
the Kew Gallery a rather meagre “ H{KH:ial selei^tion ” of Rosetti’s, 
uixm wliat principle made it is diilicult to say.— Fortnightly Review, 
p. 189, Feb. 1898. 

26. It is a remarkable fact that though probably there were more 
writers of Provencal ^lootiy during those two centuries than there 
ever were in a similar fieriod in any other land, they have not left 
a single masterpiece: they liavo vanished and made no sign.-- 
U. S. Watson, 

27. In another column there appears an article discussing the 
influenee conflict between the United States and Spain would have 
on Brituh oommttu.^Zktily Telegraph, 18th April 1896. 

8.O.I.O. C 
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28. Ill tho ffri'-at railway, wliiitli is constructiul not so iinicli 
iu till' ititcn^sts ortrarin as in oiviUsation, bo so<‘S iiotbiug but IViolish 
fX|ion<lilurf.. -Lord Ciir::otis $Sj>rech, 'jiiobvl in TiiMs IVr.rMii, 4t}i 
March 181*8. 

21). Tlic UniU«l States railw-ay miigiiatiw Imve S4^ttle(I their own 
difl'orences by bringing the Trans •Continental lines untler (he 
community of interests ])bin. — Daihj Telegraphy ji. 9, 16th Nov. 

m\. 

.‘iO. (j'ertaiii other enthusiasts seized on the ojijiortunity, when he 
was cnrcebiwl ineiiUlly by |ihysic.'il ailments, to coin|Kjl him to alUr 
one of his hymns, .so that it might tcai h, not what he meant, but 
they desired.— Church iiazettf, |». 1)6, ll5tli May 1899. 

.‘ll. Tile ro(ailloct.iotis of what they (tlie Anglo-Saxons) had Inreii, 
and to Avhat they wisre now nwlueeil, eontinue.d, down to the reign of 
Edward HI., to keeji open the woumls whieli the Conquest had 
inflieted.“So(nT’s JmahoCy eh. i. 

32. Tliis oxp<Midituro dims not come out of the £11,000 per annum 
which is the City's allowamto hi every ].(»rd Mayor, as the Chief 
Magistrate lioans only half the of tfie show, the other half Isiing 

equally ilivided lictween the two slierijfs.. Daihj Telegraph, j». 8, 

12th Feb. 1900. 

33. The, Divisional (^urt deluded that he was liable for succession 
with res]»c(d to the Blackmoor Estate, Hants.— Ibid. p. 8, 22nd 
Nov. 1901. 

34. The Emssian casualties were in excess of the enemy’s, but 
they were mostly slightly wounded.— Ibid. j». 9, 10th July 1900. 

35. Does the mdde marijuis mean, when he w’as alluding to the 
question two centuries ago, th.at he was dealing with the question 
of licensing Iwards, which troubled our anciislors remarkably little ? 
—Ibid. ]». 7, UdhMay 1901. 

36. There is never wanting a set of evil instruments, who either 
out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy lucre are ahvays ready.— 
Sw’iVT, Sermon im Fahe Witness. 

37. lie lamented the fatal mi.stake tin* world liad been so long in 
using silkworms.—//mf. Voyage, to Laputa. 

38. The first jiroject was. to shorten discouive by cutting jioly- 
syllables into one.— ibid. 

39. He sees or hears that neiglihours and relatives who have gone 
to the niinos return iu a state of anger and disgust, little better in 
pocket than they went away.— SpecUifor, ]». 979, 21st Dec. 1901. 

40. He also worked on moat important public Inisineas, sitting as 
chairman of the Indian Railways Commithic, a long and important 
investigation.— Fortnightly Iteview, j>. 252, Feb. 1898. 

41. We do not blame, indeed commend, him for scrutinising very 
narrowly every representation made to him.— Spectator, p. 1020, 
28th Dec. 1901. 

42. Besides Sbylock, he (Kean) excelled in Richard III., Othello, 
Hamlet, and Lear.— Sidney Lee, Life of Shakespeare, p. 338. 

43. It will he said with truth that there is a griiat deal of dilfer- 
euce between using guns with a defensive force and with an attacking 
force.— Spectator, p. 78, 18th Jan. 1902. 

44. Mr. Cox gives a list of policies, which may be said to have 
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run th<‘ir natural coursf!, l>y this iMunj? meant that the rxpcctatioii 
of life is exactly fullillcd.— Jhid. j». Ofi, ISlh Jan. 190ii. 

4r>. In tlio lirst inslaneu tlio military did not t-akn suHiciently inW 
arcoiint the dillereiiee hotween the treatment of women and elnldren 
jind solditTs.— Ibid. ]i. u]r>, 1st March lOOli. 

TIL Oondnifie the fulhmtmj sentences either hj diortening &(m\c 
idiTase^ or hy rerasting the v'hide .:— 

1. In d<diancc of all tliis, they make their selection in favour of 
llift dej>loralil(! ciiecrlesKness and dreariness of their own aj»artment 
to llu! airy, spacuous, w»‘)l-wannod war<ls ofa liospital.- Aytoi’N. 

2. To fcilk to a mat! of moral corruption to «'lev{i.tc himself hy 
contemjilatinu the ahslract ccinc<!])Lion of holiness, is somewhat a 
similar ahsumity as to ask a man lioru blind to admire the lieauty 
of eoJour.-^6VH<r//i|lpf»n/n/7iVjvV/r, ]». 401, .Uily 18G0. 

The trntlt of it is, tliere is nothing in history which is so 
improving to tlie reader as tljose aceonnls which we meet with of 
the deaths of eminent persons, and of the.ir belmviuur in that dread* 
ful season.— Spec,tutor, Ko. 289. 

4. WJiatever it (tan lat clearly sejtn that jMirents ought to do or 
forl>ear for the inlentsts of eliildrem, the law is warranted, if it is 
able, in comjielling to ho done or forhoriie, and is generally hound 
to do SO.--J. S. Mini,. 

5. The r«‘sults of administrative economy in the eastern Colonics 
(of Australia liave made tlutinselvos felt with satisfaetory cifcct.— 
I'irncs U’cekiy, 7th Jan. 1898. 

6. During our stay in town one young man had his cheek cut 
open; aiiolhor liis und(tr*lip nearly tak(m off; a third his scalp cut 
in two ; and a fourth the tip of Ids nose so thoroughly excised that 
the end of his nasal organ lay uj>on tlie ground.—II knuy Mayiiew. 

7. Being himself accustomed to smart business methods, the 
Colonist finds the (drcumloeutioii and fertility of obstructive 
re.sources elmraeteristic of English Imreaiicruey most depressing.— 
Quoted in .Ucriew of Jtcine-ws, p. .^»7fi, June 1900. 

8. On the other hand, many elements are fighting in his favour, 
and his ultimate triumph is ijuite within the rt^giou of practical 
polities.— iMiily Exjrrcss. 

9. Tlie greater iiumlMjr of the works ]iro<hie«rd hy the I’re* 
Haphaclite brotherhood were not strongly medieval in feeling.— 
Fortnightly Heviev), 194, Feb. 1898. 

10. A severe ana tyrannical exeirise of i)ower must become a 
matter of necessary policy W’ith kings, when their subjects are 
imbued with such principles as Justify and authorise rebellion. 

11. Proposals having for their object to secure increased strength 
and efficiency in the army, and for amending the jiresent conditions 
of military service, Mill h(‘ submitted to you .—Queens Speech^ 8th 
Eeh. 1898. 

12. Many of our men are cily-boi*n, and England is not a very 
large country. AVe wont out to a region where the prijie.ipal numl)er 
of our enemies were born in a very large coun^, ana it is not 
untrue to say that practically the vision, the ordinary sight, of our 
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enoniy was two miles at least further than the average sight of the 
English who were ligliting against them.” — Quoted in Daily 
2'elfigraplif p. 6, Pith Nov. lllOO. 

13. lly nsason of the original diversity of taste, capacity, and 
c.onsiitutioii observable in the liuinan sjiecies, and the still greater 
variety which luil)it and fashion Ijavc iiitrmluced iji these ]>articulars, 
it is iiiipo.sail)le, to propose any plan of happiness which will suecced 
M’itli all, or any method of life which is luiiversully eligible or 
practicj.hle.—P aM;:v. 

14. In HT.*) Edwanl invaded France t() jirosecute his claim to 
the French throne. In onler to raise money for the oxjicdiiion the 
king lijwl recourse to a new plan. Wealthy jiersons were called 
upon to subscribe sums of varying anmunts. These subscriptions 
were called lieuevcdeuces or good-will gifts. They were, however, far 
from dl^serving the munf . -Short JDaiory of England^ ]tp. 170, 171. 

1.'). Kurtluir investigations on tin; subj<!(T of homing pigeons have 
a peculiar interest for students of animal iiitelligenec, who are still 
uncertain as to the exact part ])layed liy edneation, and on thc 
othor hand by the birds' comparatively small brain, in those 
M’onilerfnl feats of travel th.at still remain unexplained .—FortnigMly 
JUvieu\ p. .-{90, Maixth 1900. 

16. 1 know of no evil under the sun so great as the abuse of the 
understanding, and yet there is no one vice more common. It has 
diffused itself through both s<‘xes and all qualities of mankind; 
and there is scarcely any person to be found who is not more con¬ 
cerned for the reputation of wit and sense than of honesty and 
virtue. But this unhappy affectation of lasing wise rather than 
honest, witty than good-natured, is tlio source of most of the ill 
habits of life.—S tkklb, Spedaior^ No. 6. 

17. For this reason Sir lloger was saying last night, that he was 
of o]»iiiion none but men of fine ]»arta deserve to be hanged. The 
reflections of such men are so delicate upon all occurrences which 
they are concerned in, that they should be exposed to more than 
ordinary infamy and punishment, for ofleiiding against such quick 
a<lmonitioDH us tlieir own souls give them, and blunting the fine 
edge of their minds in such a manner that they are no more shocked 
at vice and folly than men of slower capacities.— fhui. 

18. In the next ]>lace I would recommend this jiapcr to the daily 
peni.sal of those gentlemen, whom 1 cannot hut comsider as very good 
brothers aud allies : 1 nieau the fraternity of s]>ectators, who live in 
the world without having anything to do in it, aud either by the 
afHueiiee of their fortunes or laziness of their disi) 08 ition 8 have no 
other business with the re.st of mankind but to look uiton them.~~ 
Audison, Si)idaUyr^ No. 10. 

19. Avoid disputes as much as possible. In order to appear easy 
and well-bred in conversation, yon may assure yourself that it 
requires more wit as well as more good-hiunour to improve than to 
contradict the notions of another ; but if you are at any time 
obliged to enter into an argument, give your reasons with the 
utmost coolness and modesty, two things which scarce ever fail of 
making an impression on the hearers. Besides if you are neither 
dogmatical, nor show either by your actions or woms that you are 
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full of yourself, all will then more heartily rejoice at your victory. 
Nay, should you he pinched in your arf'unicnt., y(ui tiiay make your 
retreat with a very good grace. You were never positive, aiul are 
now glad to be better iulbrmod.—No, 11)7, Kith OcL 1711. 


CHAPTER V.—IMPHESSIVEXESS. 

62. Impressiveness described. — luipnvKiveness Is that 
quality of composition which slinjulutcrt the atleiitioii of the. 
iwuler without exacting an eflbrt* Another imiuc given to this 
quality is “point-,” iH^wwise by a judicious u.stj of language it 
brings into jjioiiiiiienco the main point which the wiiter de.siied 
to establish. • 

Such an elfect is not necessarily jiroduced by pei’sjdciiily or by 
any of the other qualities ju-evionslydesciibod ; nor is it desirable 
that it should be.. Inqiri«sivene«s should vary with tlie i-clative 
inqtorUnce of IheBcverat j>arhs of which a senb'nce or j>aragraph 
is composed. Some parla are iuleiidcd only for a temporary 
]»uipose; and when that purjiose luis liceii served, they can Ihj 
put asule and forgolteiu If the impression that they make is 
faint and vaiusb(« rapidly from the ineinory, this is lalber u 
gain than a Ios.s; for the mind is then ojum to receive a more 
lasting impression r«*Kpecting those 2 )oints to which more 
im]iorlancc is atlached. 

In advcrtiaeincnts and public iiolicea attention is dii-ected to 
the princi])al W'oid or words by the size, tlie prominence, and 
sometimes the colour, of the ju int. In oral «)mtH«itioii—that is, 
ill conversation or in oiulory—attention can he aj’onswl by the 
modulations of the v<)i<.c, by givater loudness or distinctness in 
the utterance of jarticular woids, and sometimes by gestures of 
the IkkI/. In w'HtUm composition no sucli helj;)S are available. 
Ill tliisw'c have to dejKind solely on the silent ]>ower of language,-— 
the forciblencss of the word itself, its position in the sentence, 
its antithesis with some other word, or any otln^r rhetorical 
device that can he used for this l>uipoee. To show what the.se 
devices are is the objtsct of the j)re8eiit cha 2 )ter.^ 


* Other terms used to denote this quality are Riujiliasis, Energy, 
Vivacity. “Impreuaiveness” is the term selected by Rain, “Vivacity” 
by Campbell, “Energy” by Whately, Blair givf^ no ac))arate treatment 
to this quality, and hence he has no particular name for it “ Emphasis " 
does uot denote the quality so much as a means of producing it 
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Sbctjoii 1.—Emphasis Bi' Consthttction. 

63. “It is,” “it was.” — I’licso inlmlucUiry ithriias arc 
mucli used for giving jn-omiiiencc to tlio wonl or woitls lliat 
iniUK'iliauny follow 

It mis only wlieii lie wanted to ])uiiish the Frcnfjh king for helping 
the Seols and for reeciviiig David at liis court, that ho 
brought forward the claim. — Hansomk’s Sftorl JHstunj vj 
Jimjlaiul, p. '[Vi. 

It u the dilliculty of the task whicli compels us to wait with so 
much anxiety for tlic result .—lUiUy Mail^ p. 4, 8th Feb. 1900. 

Wliiic the soldiers of the triuiiijihant Allies arc looting the cajiital 
at large at th<! exjamse of the jrresi>on.siblc and unodending 
multitude, it is the Secret City, the s<mrce and origin of evil, 
that has been spared.- Tchtfraph, ]i.«^4, 27th Aug. 1900. 

// was with the u]ipruval of Mr. Pallbiir aud Jilr. Chamherlaiu 
that tlie Secretary of the ljiK;al Go\eriiTmait Board witlidrew 
from the Money Lending Bill ilie sidiedule lixing a niaxinmiu 
rate of interest.- ifnd. p. 9, 28th June 1900. 

64. Auxiliary word repeated- —If in a serit's of particulais 
we w'iflh to give equal eiujdiasis lo eacli wonl, ]djra,w, or chiusc 
of whicli the .mines is made U]», wo win do so by rejieatiiig the 
conjunction, article, iirejiosilioii, or auxiliary verb before each <>! 
them instead of inciitioiung it only unco before the first By 
this means we soparale wieli term in the scries from every other 
term, and thus give more time fur the mind of the rejuler to 
dwell niHui it:— 

Now', brethren, if I eomc unto you speaking with tongues, what 
shall I prolit you, ex<!(!pt 1 siiail speak to you fither by revela¬ 
tion, or by knowledge, or by projdjcsyiiig, or by doctrine.— 
1 Cor. xiv. {). 

This war is either ajust and great cause to bo sujtported with all 
our might, or a stupendous crime to he repudiated root and 
branch, in its origin, in its conduct, and in the issue upun 
which the nation, believing in the justice of its cause, is 
inexorably resolveil.— Daily Tcleyraph, p. 9, 17th July 1900. 

Neitlior the mildiers nor the public will oi'cr forget the sailors and 
niariuea who fought by their side. They have marched, they 
have climbed, they have fought, they have shot with tlie best of 
them. 2'keir endurance, their resouirofulness, their cheerful 
quickness have proved tliat neither in physique, nttrin nerve, 
mrin liandinoss, nor in keenness are they one whit inferior to 
the soldiers attlicirlrtist— Chainfterlain’sl^peech, 9tli Nov. 1900. 

OrmUed the constant effort to stillc inquiry, grarUed the frequent 
occurrence of scandals too rank to be concealed, panted such 
telbtale facts as the sliocking mismanagement which cost the 
lives of seven thousand poor fellows in Madagascar, granted 
provod extravagance W'here uo fraud is smspected,—is it 
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unfair to sujjgcst a doubt wlielher, if it were put to the test, 
tlio Freiieh army would i>rovo much more sound to-day tliaii 
it provi d in 1870? —ti)uotfid iu J!evifw of Jievinrs, ii, tibi, .luiio 
1900. 

Catholicity sliould embody all scientific truth and all the K.digious 
truths held by all Innus of belief, inclmling the; beauties and 
noble jirecents of tin? (*ld ragauism, which were too tjuickly 
and carelessly thrown aside.—p. 482, Alay 1900. 

The energy of the senteTiec last (|uoted would be eiibaiiced by 
repeating ihc vvoldfoo: “ tooquickly and too e^irclessly thrown aside.’’ 

65. “And this,” “and that.” —llic use of this phrase gives 
additional point to the woitl or wonls that follow', bec;iusc it 
sejiaralcs them from what luus goiiti befi»re :— 

In any (»veut gldiia must wake up, and that soon.— JAlrnUure, 
p. 1112, 2lHt April 1900. 

The. Prenner criuJited the Iat<* Treasurer with (»irccting vast 
ecemomies witluuit impairing the efiieieney of tlie public 
services .—JAiily 'J'elegruj/h, p. 8, 8lhAug. 1900. 

It will greatly improve the energy of the sentence last quoted if 
we say “ with (rllecliiig vast ecoiiomirs, ami this without impairing 
the eHioieney,” e|.<!. On grounds of (‘Uphoiiy alone (to say nothing of 
the claitJiK ul' impre^ssiveness) the plirase “ with ofleeting,” em. sliould 
be sejiaratcd from the phrase “ without impairing," etc. 

66. Becapitulation hy “these,” “such.”—A wries of 
pubjccls or clauses can be mapitulaUxl by the use of pronouns 
like “tiie.se.”or “eucli.” This is done jiarlly for the sake of 
emidiasis and parfdy to pi*event the rtvider fi-om losing the 
clue:— 

Intellect, imagination, power of expression, liumour, taste, truth 
to life, and truth to human nature,— these arc not tlie qualities 
w’hieh to-day make a writer iwimlar.— Fortninhlly Jieview, p. 
280, Feb. 1898. 

That this set of jdanta has a square .stem, while that is always 
round in section ; that one lias jw-le, and another vivid 
blossoms,— such, things liave long hecn known and used for 
purposes of classification.— Literature, p. 4^9,19tli Ajiril 1899. 

67. “Even.” —This adverb is u«h 1 to introduce what is not 
expected, or what is less expected than something elfje. When 
It is used in its right plac.e, it adds much to the energy of the 
sentence:— 

I have made several discoveries, which appear new even to those 
who are versed in critical learning.— Addison. 

The task of constniciioii, no easy matter in countries where 
navvies and platelayers are to lie found on every hand, was 
difiicult indeed when^ men of seven different laiigiiages were 
employed in the fitting shops^ when every platelayer had to 
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he taught his ta.sk, when the sun blazer] overhead in a sky of 
fire, and the sand burnt beneath your foot like the asltes of a 
furnai^c.— MevUv'of JievUu'Sf p. 1128, April 1900. 

The vigour of tljc sentence last quoted is iiTi(>aircd by the want of 
the word even in the iirst lino, “ no easy matter even in couiitrie.s,’’ 
etc. 

68 - “ Only.” —This adverb, when i)laced before a conjunction 
or a preposition, adtb iiiu<th to the forw of the w{)ixls that 
follow, provided that its i>resence in such a connection is 
justified by the sens(?:— 

The iieare.st approach to acceptance of tl»e Chinese proposal is the 
portni'^sion grantcil by Uu-ssia to At. de (liers to .start on the 
jouriny, if—and only if lie receives a sure guaranb^e that it 
will be absolutely without danger.— Daihf Telegraph, ji. 4, 
lath Aug. 1900. « 

In the opinion of tlie reformers the evil has a diversity of caua<!S, 
and can 1)0 remedied only hy the aj'plicatlon of as many cures. 
— HfUi. p. 8, 2yrd Feh. 1901. 

69. Gorrelative Coiijunctions and Phrases.—Conjunctions 
n!i(l ]dira8e8 which go in jmii-s juld to the energy of a wntence, 
becAu.se the first word or jdiruse of each pair keeps the mind in 
suspeuse till the second one has been mentioned : • — 

Either—or Partly—jiartly Not-but 

NeitlaT—uor In Llie first jdaco— On the one hand— 

Not only—but in the second jdace on tlio other hand 

also On this .side—on Though—yet 

Both—and that side As -so 

If—then II ere—there Indeed— hut 

(1) The use of language is to conceal the tlioiights. 

To emphasise conceal we could say : “ The u.so of langtiagc is not 
to cxpres.s, hit to coimoal tlie thoughts. ” 

(2) I regard the prospects of ]»eaco with confidence. 

To emphasise confidence wo could say: “I regard the prospects 
of peace not only witli hope, hut with ctmlideiiee.” 

(.'>) lie is botli a fool and a knave. 

To enipliasise hmve we could say : “ He is not only a fool, hut also 
a knave.’^ 

Section 2.—Emphasis hy Position. 

70. Importance of Position.—The placing of voids in a 
sentence resembles in some degree the disposing of figures in a 
picture. As the princij^al figm*c in a picture ought to liave 
that situation whicli wdll fii-st catch the eyt: of the spectator, 
so the emphatic word in a sentence ought to be so placed 
that it will catch the attention of the reader on the iirat 
perusal of the sentence. 
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In A language like oni*8, that, liaa rotninwl vciy few inflections, 
the construction, and consequently the wnse, depend to a very 
large exl.<^nt on the order the woiils; and lienee we liave not 
much freedom of choice as to where a word should be jdaetd so 
as to give it greater force. Nevertheless, some freedom still 
exists, and W'c have now to consider what is the best use to be 
made of it for the purjiose named. 

71. Inversion of Normal Order, —Kniphasis may Iw given 
to a word by jdacing it tuit of the normal order. A wcml so 
placed excites surjirist*, and theivhy attracts more attention. 
But no inveision must lie made, if it obscures the meaning or 
offends the ear. 

(1) The Object j)la(»^d before its verb instead of after it:— 

Direct object :— 

Among many nations there was no king like Solomon, who was 
beloved of lii.s God : iievurtheluss even him did outlandish 
wonieij cause to siu.— Nch. xiii. 2(3. 

The sorrow for the d<5ad is the only .sorrow from which we r<tfuse 
to be di\onted. hlvertf other tcouiul we stsck to heal, every 
other aifflictiim to forget; hut thh wound we consider it a duty 
to keep o]m;u, this ajjiiction we cherish and brood over in 
solitude.—W asuinoton* Ihviko. 

The forests Henry, having the family jiassion for the chase, 
refuses to resign. —Goi.uwin Smith, United i. 58. 

A minister of his (ixtortion Rufus found in Raiiulf llambard, a 
clever and knavish j^iest.— Ibid. v. 46. 

Indirect Object :— 

They held their peace, and glorified God, Raying, Then to the 
Oe/Uilcs also hath God granted repentance unto life.—Acts 
xi. 18. 

(2) The Complement placed before its verb instead of after 
it:— 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians.—Acts xix. 28. 

Ihist thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.—Gen. iii. 19. 

An equivocal re-ligion it was; and equivocaly though grand, was 
the character which it formed.—G oldwik Smitu, United 
Kingdom, i. 893. 

The next Stuart will not he sensible of the cliange, nor willing to 
resign the power, and hard in consequence will be his fate.— 
Ibid, i. 467. 

Pardied are all lips and eyes; for the air is full of dust, vea, even 
of gravel, which cuts like hail. Aching are all right sides; 
for the sudden chill brings on all manner of liver complaints 
and indigestions.—E inoslky, J^rose Idylls, ]>. 196. 

Dearer to him is the porcelain image than the human wohmu.— 
Daily Telegraph, p. 11, 28th Feb. 1900. 

c2 
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To this object be dovoted liimscU wittt all the assiduity and far* 
aightcdiicHs of his character : and many were tlie experiiuenU, 
many the failures recorded in the early stafics of his restjarches. 
— Ihitl. p. 7, IslScpt. 1900. 

Hare almost as gnjat jiocts,— rarer )>crhaps than veritable martyrs 
and saints,—are eonsummutu men of business. ~AKTUnK 
Helps. 

(3) Adverl) or adverbial pbrjiac j)]aced first:— 

AW at ofwe was language adequate to receive or tabe up into 
itself the ideas that wi-re asking for ex 2 U-e.s.siun.—Jowicrr. 

(h these two cdmimndineiits liang all the laws and tlio protdiets.— 
Matt. zxii. 40. 

By the British tar in spite of blundering and jobbery M'as tbe 
country saved. By his nctaries was sustained under all 
reverses the fortitude of the nation. Jfard was his life, and 
seant.y was his reward.—(J olpwin Smith, ^ United Kin^om^ 
ii. 270. 

(4) The subject placed after its verb. In such cases the 
verb is introduced by some adveib or jdirase.:— 

From tbe opjiositc bank strctclieii a vdde green level called tbe 
Ham, dotted with iiasturing cattle of all sorts.— Mrs. Cuaik, 
John Halifax Gentlenuin, cii. ii. 

Thus came into prominence what are called sacred a}id -profane 
knowledge; thus camu into the ])re.senco of each other two 
opposing pariits^ one relying on reason, the other on revela¬ 
tion.—D raper. 

About this time came noiselessly and almost in disguise a 
mo)nf.nious and aus^neious change .—OoLnwiN Smith, United 
Kingdom, ii. 114. 

(5) Adjective or adjectival phra.se placed after its noun, as in 
“Alfred the Greaif “Pliny tbe Elderf “Pliny the Yowigerf 

I will talk of things heavenly or things earthly ; things mural or 
things evangelical; things sacred or things profane; things 
past or things to come.; things foreign or things at home ; things 
essential or things circumstantial; ]»TOvide(l tliat all be done 
to our profit.—JoiiN Eknyan. 

At last, in defiance of the theories of historic ]diilosophers, the 
nation accepted the Queen’s view of her own functions and 
tacitly concluded with her that she ruled, a consecrated 
monarch, by right divine. —Quoted mHeview of Jteviews,p. 
453, May 1901. 

The incident seems to Englishmen rather small to provoke such a 
di.sp]ay of feeling; but France humiliated is Fiance revengeful. 
—Spectator, p. 757, 25tli May 1901. 

72. Hmpliatic Positions.— The middle of a sentem^ is the 
weakest of all positioiia Tlie most emphatic is cither the 
beginning or the end,—more frequently the end. 
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(<i) 77w hrfjivniruj .—If w« tnkc a Avord out of its normal 
orflcr in order to j>lace it first, tli« eiiipliasiH that it ac<juirefl 
ariwis jwrtly fioiu llie surprise excited by ils unusual juisifiou, 
and jwirtly from the j)roiniiiu!ice that natumlly belongs to the 
initial word. This lias hecTi exemplifiwl alwwly in ^ 71. 

The subject of a eenUaicci is usually jdacwl first, Itecauwi that 
is its normal cutler. In this jiosilion it iKiswtssc* a certain 
degree of prominence, because it names the per.son or thing 
about which the asscui-ion is made:— 

Romulus, according to tho ancient legend, founded Rome. 

If that degree of jiromincncc, however, happens not to l>o 
Biifficde.til', additional emjdiasis can be given to llie. Rubject 
“ Komulus ” by ]4miing it last:— 

KoriiP, according to the ancient legend, vas founded by RciiiiuIur. 

Tho founder of Rome, acotuding to the ancient legend, was 
Romulus. 

(h) The end .—The end of asente.mt*. is usually more emjdiatic 
than the beginning. This elfecd is especially fidt wlieii the 
mind is held in suspense till wc know the. closing circumstance, 
and our interest is ai'ou.std to know what that circumstance ia 
This is calkd the PiiiNCirLW of Suspense. 

Silver and gold have I nme. —Acts iii. 6. 

A wrong lie seldom forgave, an insult wrwr,—GotnwiN Smith, 
Utfilefl Kingtlom, i. 59. 

Add t<» your failh virtue; and to virtue hiovdedge; and to 
knowledge ieinj>eranee ; and to temperance patience ; and to 
patience tjodlhuss ; and to godliness hroUterly kindness; and 
to brotherly kindness c//ari^y.—2 Reti^r i. 5-7. 

In its vast extent of territoiy only a fringe of it (Western Australia) 
can bo treated agriculturally, and the reason of this is the old 
hindrance that blights so mmdi of Australia— the. laxk of water. 
— Daily Teleyraph^ j». !>, 2flth Sept. 1901. 

Fuller in his Worthies (1662), attempted the first biographical 
notice of Shakesjieare, with poor Sidney Lkk, Life oj 

Shakespeare.^ ]i. 361. 

Corollary. —If we do not wi.sh a word to be emphatic, wc 
ninst avoid placing it in an emphatic position :— 

That all members of the same household should live together in 
peace is ni^cossary. 

Ho, deserted by his friends ami pursued by Ids enernios, fled from 
the country. 

The undue omjihaKis given in one sentence to the W’ord *'iieces* 
aary,” and in the other to “lie"can be avoided by altering theil 
positions 
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It is ncnessaiy that all membcra of the i^anie liousrlioM should 
livo togctlicr irt jxtace. 

Doscrtod hy Ins friends, and pursued hy his enouiics, he fled from 
tiio country. 

73. Weak endings to be avoided.—A weak muliug ia 
almost always a fault in (HimpositUm. We arc so accustomed to 
s(?e stune streiigtli in the amcliuling words, tliat even when 
tluwe are not intended to he esjjecially eiiijdiatic a weak ending 
is a disappoiiitineiil:— 

A collision between a bicycle and a cab op]>OHite the Talbot Road 
on Monday, throwing the cyclist and breaking the wheel of 
his inacliiijc, led to nothing more serious,— J’jiUng Guardiav^tf 
p. 5, 0th May 1899. (Say “led to nothing more serious than 
throwing Hu; (yclist and breaking tin! wheeli of liis machine.”) 

About the same time and in the same walk a Rentham was still 
treading in the footsteps of a Bui'ton, whoso maxims he had 
adopted atui tohose life he hail puhlished.'-Gimios's j4ut.i>‘ 
hiography. (The italicised clause besides sounding very feeble 
destroys the unity of the senttmoe. It should be cancelled.) 

The British empire is one that nolssly would venture to raise a 
finger at .—Daily Teleijraph.^ ji. 9, bth March 1900. (Say, “at 
which nobody would venture to raise a finger.” A sentence 
should not end with such a weak word as a preposition.) 

Even the ablest of Kurupean ])riiic(;s, as w’e have said, if bred up 
to such a position, could hardly liojie to make of it a ]>er« 
manent simccss.— fipectaiiT^ j). 790, 2-3rd Nov, ]901. (Gol- 
lo(iuially we should say, “make a ]»crmanent success of it.” 
But in written composition it is much better to say “ make of 
it a permamuit success.” Tlio words of it are loo weak to 
stand at the cud of a sentence.) 

74. Balance. — The energy of a eeiilcnce is soinetimes 
cn1iaii(»d by balance or r)iythiii, such os we see exemplified 
when a w'ord or jdiraat^ in one part of a sentenwi is balanced 
against and contrasted wdth some word or phrase in another part. 
Balance conduces to euphony as well as to impi’essivcneas:— 

The soldier possesses the knowledge without the power. The 
civilian minister has the power without the knowledge.— 
DtiUij Telegraphy p. 9, fdh March 1901. 

The great Najioleon once said that an army marches on its belly; 
and it certainly might bo said that in these days a fleet moves 
on its coal.—House of Commons, 14th Aug. 1901. 

Times numberleas bad he called attention to the fatal old trick 
giving away your friend in the idle hope of conciliating your 
enemy.—Quoted in Daily Telegraphy ]>, 9, 8th May 1901. 

The Earl of Warwick he nicknamed the Block Dog, and the Black 
Dog vowed that the minion should some day feel his teeth.-^^ 
Qoldwin Smith, United Kingdomy I 205. 
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The stiiflmit will notice the want of halanw* and with if 
tlie loss of ]K)Wcr in the l;irtt sentence of the following:— 

The solemnity of liia (Clarendon’s) anti<inatod virtue was oj^pressive 
to Charles and to tlio nniw morality of his court and harem. 
Having Imeii Charles’s tutor in exile, ho had not doffed the 
tutor.—'//w/. ii. ]». 2(j. (Say, “he had not dolled the tutor 
when Ckarle.!! Hum on (he ihroue.'’ The italicised words are 
needed us a baluuue to the wools “in exile.”) 

75. Strongest word last in a series. —'Wlien two or more 
words of Ivindrt^ meaning or ])urjJ 0 sc arc mentioned tc^gelher in 
a series, care should Ik*, taken, if tliey differ in strength, to 
inenlion them in the order of slnuiglh, the weakest being given 
first, and the 8ti*ongest last:— 

The nanio of <?eorge III. cannot be ]ieniicd without a jHtuiU can 
hardly Iw ])enncd without a mriie.; such nuschier was he fateil to 
do to the country.—G oldwjn Smith, United KimjdoiH, ii. 

Tliis man (Chief Justice (’oke), who lijul so hasciy and brutally 
served the Crown in tlie trial of Raleigh, was nevertheless 
nroud, intracstable, and devoted witii a marlyr-constaiicy to 
his idol, the common law, in the somewhat l)arharous learning 
of which he wa.s apm/iV/;}/, ulnio.st a mmmter. — JhiU. i. p. 4f*G. 

In the case of the third decision, viz., that in favour of a 
reformed army, it is only (K>ssihle to ailopt an attitude of 
Jiope and expectancy.—SpeeialoTt p. 4-18, 6th Oct 1900. 

Itre(juired no slight courage, knowledge, foretliought, and industry 
to have ftirviulatedf to hive prepared., and to have carrieii 
ihroxi^k tho drastic refonns of 18f>3 and \^ii(i,—Fi*rtn%ijhtly 
lUview^ p. 787, May 1901. 

The following are examples of inadvertence, W'here the 
stronger word lias been placed Iwfore, inslejid of after, the 
weaker;— 

It would seem almost superfluous to jioint out the propriety, 
necessity, and desirahility of a})]iuinting female oflieers.— 
Fortnightly Jieview, p. 282, Feb. 1898. 

Thov never or seldom thought about the older hooks, which some¬ 
how were infinitely better.— Express, ]». 10, 10th July 
1900. (We may retain the order of the italicised words, if wo 
say “or at least seldom” for “or scldoni.” It is better, 
however, to change the onler .) 

Religion has nothing or little to do wdth the main turning-itoint of 
tho stars.— Literature, p. 300, 14th April 1900. 

On eu^uirv at tho oflices of the London County Council, it was 
jioiDtea out that so far from having approved <ir oven encouraged 
this scheme, it has a.s yet given it no oflicial recognition.— 
Daily Telegraph, p. 10, 2l8t Nov. 1901.—(We approve of a 
thing before we encourage it, and hence the phri^e or even is 
misleading. We should say “having approved, much less 
encouraged " ; or, “ having encouraged or even approved.*') 
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Somctinuis, howcvei*, for tlie sake of introducing an anti* 
climax, it Kuitw the argument betttT to plaw the weakest word 
laat and tlic strongest firet:—* 

At the Peace Confereruje at the Hague he was listened to with 
iiiueh respect, hut that great meeting disjierMed without having 
made war either imvossihlc, or unprtuiicaUf, or unHLely.’-- 
•Vj«;c/a/o/', p. 11th Jan. 1902. 

Section 3.—Emphasis by Kepktition. 

76. Eepetition, not Verbosity. —The kind of repetition 
hei*e intended must not he a)ufouude(l -with verlKKsily. Verbosity 
consists iu using a great many woids to exjjress what might 
have been said w'itli e(pml cleantcss and moie energy in lew. 
“ It is certain,” sap Dr. Campbell, “ that of whatever kind the 
simtiiiient l>e--witty, humorous, grave, auimaU*d, or sublime— 
the more briefly it is (expressed, the energy is the gix*ater.” 

It sometimes ha])p(*n8, however, that a simple woid or a 
single short seiiUuice is not sullicieut to imju'ess the writer’s 
meaning, especially when the point is one to which he attaclies 
unusual importance.. The renuHly in such a case lies, not in 
increasing the number of words in which the stmtimeiii is conveyed 
and thereby weakening the ell’ect, but in lepealing the wortl 
or statement iu various forms. “ If tlie material is too stubborn 
to be sjKiedily cleft, we nnist ])atiently continue our efforts for a 
longer time in order to a(t('.ompIish it: but this is to be done, 
not by making each blow fall more slowly^ which would only 
enfeeble them, but by often-repeated blows” (Whatkiy). 

77. Modes or degrees of Eepetition. —Repetition is seen 
in at ItMist four different modes or degi*ees:— 

(1) The rejietition of an auxiliary word, ie. a conjunction, 
article, preposition, or auxiliary verb. Examj)le8 of this Itave 
been given already in § 64. I give two nioi-e in tliis place:— 

In condition, in method, in force, in the subject to be educated, 
in aim, and in content, the eduoaiion of women and of men 
may 1^ exactly alike ; for each is human.—C. Tnw'iKO, 
Forum, Feb. 1901. 

We have not yet known what it is to have suffered and bo healed, 
to have desjAired and to have recovered hope.— Georoe Eliot. 

(2) Tlie repetition of the same word or phrase:— 
wander, he was wont to say, “I always wander, and wander 
I always will, as lung as there is a frci^h bit of the world to 
•ee.”>-GxuuaE Kinoslzy, Kotee on Sport and Travel 
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If I were an American, os I am an Enf^lishman, I never would lay 
down my arras— nnrr^ ntnrr, —UriiKK. 

You cannot, sir, tak(? froni me anything that I would njore 
willingly jiart withal, exopt imj life^ except my li/e, except my 
SHAKKsrEAUK, J/ilVllct. 

Wliat then was tlie duty of Liberals? It was to prolcat and 
prolcai, to ex^Htee and exyoae, and ab(>ve all to close their ranks. 
Quot(;(i in 1)aUtj Teleyarph, ]i. 10, 10th May 1901. 

I have to listen for tins hundredth time to llnise e.lear delusions, 
this Utopian dogmatising, that it only Te<|uired a Utile vwre. 
time, a little wore patience, a liUle more, tact, a little viore 
meekness, a little wore of these g<mtle virtues of which 1 
know that I am so eonsi)ieuously devtud, in order to conciliate. 
^ fhul, y>. 8, 27th May 1901. 

And so we toast.e<l our Australian kinsmen, kivsinen by d(!accnt, 
kinsmen b)^act, kmsmen united to us now by the ties formed 
on the bloody battlefields of the soiitliern continent.— Ihid. 
p. 10, 9th May 1900. 

An overwhelming majority of its mcnibcrs arc determined that the 
Istlimian Canal sliall be wholly and coinjdetely American. 
Tliey wish it to be built by American money, controlled by 
American oflicials, fortified by American engineers, and to 
have its ai)proacho8 guarded hy American guns. — Daily 
Telegraph, ]>. 9, Ifith Dee.. 1900. 

Strictly economic, Mamdiestcrian and Liberal, Darwinian and 
individualist, English civilisation suits England alone; and 
heca-ase tlie world at last begins to feed that, hecause. the 
importations of English habits threMcn the Kuroyican nations 
in the feeling they have for their own yjorsonality, hecavte. that 
“superiority” often consists only in the facilities which these 
habits oifur for the development of egoism, England lias seen 
let loose against her the almost unanimous opinion of Europe. 
—Quoted in Jiemew of Reviews, p. .'jfiC, June 1900. 

(3) A series of words of eqtiivalent or nearly equivalent 
meaning. ThougL there may be no appreciable diiference 
between tlieni, yet the combined eflei’.t is stronger tlian tlie effect 
of any one of tlie words would be sL'inding alone :— 

How vmry, stale, fiat, and nnprofitahle 
Seijni to me all the uses of this world.— Hamlet. 

The sjfring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopped, the very source «>f it is stopjied.— MachetJi. 

Her beloved Majesty, wlio is dc.yiarted, may and will once more, 
as her body passes to the tomb, insjnre, encourage, comfort, 
fortify, and confirm tin* lessons of her long reign in this its 
closing scene.— Daily Telegraph, p. 6, 26th Jan. 1901. 

A Parliament so elected cannot be expected to indulge in those 
costly exporimeuts which a generation ago were popular under 
the name of heroic remedies and drastic measurcs.^-lhid. ji. 6, 
11th Feb. 1901. 

At the same time, the dissemination of barefaced and shamehst 
lies should be severely punished.— Ibid. p. 11, Nov. 1900 
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** Ah, my readers, Ireland is not the merry country which people 
think, which Ih’ottistant Irishmen like Lever and lA)ver haye 

f iainU^d it. It is a a gloomy^ a depressed^ Ajoyhss country 

or the hulk of its peasantry. Hence it is they leave it.^* 
One can almost sec tlie tears between the lines.—Quoted in 
flpect-ator, p. 458, .'itli Oct. 1901. 

Let me de.scrihe something of the feelings with which I greeted 
the production. It seemed to me like a new planet which had 
swum into my ken. It was all nev\ all frrsfi: it was all 
fascinating, ail capiiinting. — Fortnightly Revieu', p. 83, Jan. 
1901. 

(4) A succcasioii of tw’o or more sentcmcps equivalent or nearly 
equivalent in mcauing. In the following examples it will !)« 
ol)serve.d that the italicised sentetUMis contain little or nothing 
more than a jvstatement in othej* w’Dids of* what had Ijoeri 
BtMcd already in the prerious seiitiuice. Yet W’e cannot help 
feeling that wdiat is expre.sHed in (he first Bcntcnce acquires 
additional eue.»*gy fi'oin the lepetilJon :— 

Surely he hatl» borne our gri<?f8, and carried our sorrows.—Old 
Testament. 

Pride gocth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. 
— Ibid. 

Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more; death haih 
no more dominion over him.—New Testament. 

Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.—Old Testament. 

When I asked one long in Government (employ if his thirty years 
in their midst led him to believe that the Chinese could be 
regenerattid, awakened, or galvanised to some semblance of 
modern life, he exclaimed :—“No, never 1 It is not possible 
to regenerate China as China. It cannot be effected from 
vyithin by the Ch inese. The motive pomr is not there. They 
do not warU to be regenerated. They do not see that there is 
anything Ote matter. — Literature, p. 64, 28th July, 1900. 

78. Beiteration of Subject or previous Clause. —A writer 
sometimes finds it necessary to susjiend tJie statement of his 
conclusion by introducing some, modifying clause or by enumer¬ 
ating further particulars. In tliis case it is a relief to the 
reader and a source of strength to the narrative, if he reiterates 
or recapitulates the basis of his argument:— 

We may conceive a people perfectly exempt from oppression by 
their government, amply protected by it, lioth a^inst foreign 
enemies and against force or fraud as between its own citizens; 
we may conceive all this secured, as far at least as institutions 
can secure it, and yet the people in an abjiMtt state of degrada¬ 
tion both physical and mental.—J. S. Mill, IHss. i. 27. 

79. Abiidged rostatemest— For the sake of per^icuity a 
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writer may find it necessary to explain liis meaning in a longer 
sentence, and tlien for the sake of impressiveness to repeat it in 
a shorter one. “ It is remarked l»y anatomists that the nutritive 
quality is not the only requisite in focxl; that a certain degree 
of distention of the stomach is I’eqiiiml to enable it to act with 
its full powers; and that it is for this reason hay or straw must 
Imj given to lu»rses as well as wrn in order U) suj»ply Ihe 
nec(^.ssary bulk. Something analogous to this takes ])lace M'ith 
reference to the gcmerality of minds; wliicli are incajMhlc of 
thoroughly digesting and assimilating what is premmted to 
them, liowever clearly, in small comp.'iHs” (Whatklt). 

It is important to observe that the onler staled al)Ovc must 
not be reversed. • The longer se.nteiiw should l)e given iirst; and 
the abridged ref)etition, containing the pith of the matter, 
should follow. Tlje reader will ^inderstnnd the first, and remem- 
her the second. PcrBi)icuity must j)recede imjuessiveiiess:— 

The convents objected to insitectiou because it would interfere 
with the discipline of the liiundrics, and nut l)ecau8e it would 
violate their seclusion. They objected, that is, rather as 
employers than as religious bodies. — Spectator^ ]>. 906, 17th 
Aug. 1901. 

When you speak of a South African river, be it ever so large, it by 
no means follows that there is any water there. The. channel 
is the nwr, not the stream.—Umpire Jtevievf, p. 291^ Aj>ril 1901. 

A nation is a living organism. Never was attempt so disastrous 
as that of the pedantic theorists, in what has been called the 
murderous work; of the French Revolution, to treat a state as 
a formal structure, which could be ]mlled down by political 
architects and raised up at will to its former height and 
strength upon a new design. Nations are not huilt to rule and 
line. They grow by the inward law of tlieir being, and all 
that is great in the inspiration of a ]>eoplc must still rise, like 
the sap of “patrician trees,” from their roots.— Daily Tele- 
graphs p. 9, 29th June 1901. 

The function of the statesman is nut to decide upon what is 
theoretically the best in the world, but what is in practice the 
most feasible method of approaching an ideal goat. In otb«v 
words, stalesmanskip is compromise in action. — Daily TeU- 
qraphy p. 9, 15th Oct. 1901. 

A great deal of the diminution of expenditure on prisons and 
pauperism is due to the extension of education amongst the 
people. He wlv> opens a school closes a prison.-~-Jbid. p. 8, Ist 
June 1900. 

Section 4.—Rhetoktcal Devices. 

80. The Figures of Speech. — I need not repeat or even 
reca})itulate what has been said already about the figures of 
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spcecli ill clia]>. i. Tliere are various purposes for wliich 
tluao figunts may be iwed—illustration (as in the case of 
nielajdior and simile), precision (as in the wise of antithesis), 
variety (as in th<i case of metonymy, syiiecdoclie, and tln^ trans¬ 
ferred (Epithet), brevity (as in the wise of metaphor, epigram, 
and the condeiiised stmteiice). But the gi*eat aim common t(> 
all these figures is impi'essiveiie.ss. This in fact is what is 
implied in the didinition : “A figure of speech is a departure 
from the simplest form of statement with a view to heighUming 
or specialising the effect” 1). 

81. Antithesis of Proper Names. —When the things con- 
trastwl are denoted hy projKir names, much of the effect of the 
antitlu^is is lost if one (jf them is expi-cssi'd h} a proper name 
and the other hy a pronoun or other word of nfercnce. Kveii 
t hoiigli the sense may not Ikj olwcui’id hy the use of the pronoun, 
the im])reH8ivenesa is weakened :— 

The sentiments of Cromwell were widely difl’erciit. He wished to 
restore that ancient constitution whicli tins majority of the 
people had always loved, and for which they now pined. The 
course afterwards taken by Honk was not open to Ormiwrll. 
The memory of one terrible day separated the groat regicide 
for ever fnun the hou.se of Stuart.— Maoai’LAY, Uiatory oj 
ICnyland, i. 

The sense, w'ould have been equally clear, if 7dm had been written 
for CronmuiU in the last .sentence hut one. But the force of the 
contrast would have been much wtiakcued. 

82. Use of Proverbs and familiar Sayings. —It heljis fo 
drive an aigumeut home if the conclusion to which it tends can 
be expressed in the form, or brought within the scope, of a 
provmh or familiar saying >— 

India must learn to cut her coat occordiug to her cloth, but she 
has the ]>)ainest right to ask tliat she shall not be asked to 

K for the coats of other pcople.--Pio?»c«r Mail^ p. 3, 19th 
/ 1900. 

All that the Legislature can safely do is to formulate certain 
broad ]>rinci])les, and to put the subordinate bodies in a 
]»osition to carry them out according to the requirements of 
the neighbourhood. The boot does not pinch every foot in 
the same jdace.— Daily Telegraphy p. 6, lUh Feb. 1901. 
Antici()at iug no objection, but ratlicr a sort of )>aternal blessing, 
tliey approai^hed Sir H. C.-H. To their dismay and dis- 
a]>])oiiitment they found that the after-swell of the storm 
was .still throbbing against the sides of the teacup. 
j>. 6, 12th July 1901. 

In Kussia men were waiting with the keenest anxiety to know 
what the new Army Beform scheme (in England) W'as to ba. 
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Almost a shout of relief went up when the moimtAin rlelivcred 
itself of its ridiculous mouse. —(tAMnuoii, FortnigkUtj lievi(w, 
}». im, Got 1901, 

The glories of making the conmiendal lamb lie d<»wti wdth Iho 
military lion have been sung in ]irose ami verso, till we weary 
a little of the tbomc .—Fortnightly Itemew^ p. 802, May 1900. 

Anotlior nse that is wunetiincs made of a proverb or familial 
aayiug consists in turning it into «onie conlradiclory or um*x- 
peeled shape,—a method whi(d>, l>csid«*s driving the argninent 
home, im])ai'ts a shock of surprise and theivhy lieighteiis the 
impressiveness of the effect 

He was surprised at nothing that oanie from the pemianont 
officials at the War Office. A recent edict }»r(>clainied that im 
officers ui^er a cerUiu weight should get into the army. In 
other woixls, it was to he the survivtil, not of the fittest^ hut of 
the fattest .—House of Coniiuons, quoted in Vaily Tclcg-rojthj 
p. 7, 29t!i May 1900. 

Sir W. II. led the onslaught upon tlie Government, dcscrihiug the 
impost as the revival if the unjiitist, and declaring that the 
full burden of it would fall, not upon llio hmugner, but upon 
the miners.— Tclegruph^ p. 8, Jlrd May 1901. 

In the eyes of the Czar, Lord Stratford’s way of keejung himself 
eternally in the right and eternally moderate was the mere 
contrivance, the inverted Jesuitism, of a man resolved to do 
good that evil might come ,—resolved to he forbearing and just 
for the sake of doing a harm to the Church.— Kinui.akk, 
History of the Crimean War. 

83. Surprise. —The attention is aroused if the words are so 
chosen as to imj»art a shock of surjirisc. To impait such a 
shock, the idea or comparison j’^’^sented must be one that 
possesses the chai'acU;r of novelty and remoteness: for the 
attention is not aroused by what is ordinary, obvious, or new 
Trci^on doth never prosper; what's the reason ? 

Why, if it jirosftcr, none dare call it treason. 

Tlie hero of fiction, who said that he could only think when he 
spoke, was not so ridioul(>us as he w'as considered; for this 
hero is everybody .—Fortnightly Hevu-in^ p. 818, May 1901. 
(An interesting and novel way of announcing the important 
fact that language is an instrument of thought.) 

Thus sap Mr. K. H., who is looked up to by Socialists as some* 
whatofagreatmau. Well: greatiieis,—greata.sanadvocate 
of thieving by Act of Parliament.—p. 53, Oct. 1900. 

1 will not call this on Herculean labour, because an Herculean 
labour means a labour that Hercules could accomplisli. This 
I am persuaded he could not.—p. 792, May 1901. 

An ambassador,” says Wooton, is a man sent abroad to lie for 
the service of his country. Goluwin Smii'H, United Kingdom^ 

isor. 
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Ou the other side wo shall hare Swift, strongly combining some 
of the higliust gifts of hninaii gouius with the malicte as W(d1 
as the filthiness of the ancestral ape.— IbH. ii. nr». 

Tliero is an ntter sickness of ]>arty ]>olities. In Sjiaiii, even more 
than in the neighbouring Latin nation, m<‘u have long since 
found that the more the Oovernmeut changes, the ni(»re it is 
the same thing .”—Daily Tdegraphy p. 9, Feb. 1902. 

It must be remembered that the longest residents in China can 
never be sure that in all their study of the native niiml they 
have got much nearer to tlieir obj<!et than the man who sIchmI 
n]ton a three-legged stool to examine the moon.— Ibid. p. 0, 
20th July 1900.^ 

In Ru8.sia M. do Witte, whom the Emperor trusts and the Con¬ 
servatives would like to knout, seems to have every linancial 
cai>acity except that of making a good balance.— 
n. fihO, 19th October 1901. i 

We nave had all-night sittings and Saturday sittings ; yet nolhing 
has passed except the time.— Daihj Telegraph, it. 8, 2n(i Ainil 
1901. 

84. Alternative, Dilemma. — It give.s much additional 
force to a discussion or argument, when the main })oiTit in 
dispute can be summed up in the form of an alternative, one 
conclusion or the other Inking shown to be inevitable:— 

We shall talk big about withstanding Russia, but as soon as she 
means business wo shall give way, and thus ultimately produtte 
the same result as would bo produced by an understanding 
with Russia, except that in one case we should obtain the 
goodwill of Russia, and in the other her triuniphant enmity. 
■^Spectator, ]). 127, 2r>th Jan. 1902. 

Here the point in disjuite is, “How should wo behave towards 
Russia?" Tne writer brings the question to a dofiiiite issue by 
showing that if we behave in one way we shall obtain her goodwill, 
if in tile other her triumphant enmity. This is the alternative that 
lie plaoes before us. 

An alternative, in which both conclusions are alike t-o bu 
deprecated, though one or other is inevitable, is called a 
Dilemma:— 

If he believed, in spite of all the evidence to the contrary, that 
our ministers and our soldiers who seried in South Africa 
had been guilty of barbarous and loathsome }iractices, he w'as 
a fool. If he did not believe it, but was only saying so for 
ptisan purposes, and in order to inflict disetredit on this 
Government, he was a knave.—Quoted in Daily Telegraph, 
p. 6, 2f>ih Nov. 190]. 

EzercUa on Chapter V, 

(a) Give eome additional point or impreesinefMtt to the Jollowing 
emUneet by a change of ordir (Section 2^ » 
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I. I vill not fjive niy glory to another, ncithtT niy praise to gravcu 
images.—Isaiah xlii. 8. 

‘2. Tully was the first who obsorvetl that friendship inipr<»vrs 
ha]>]>iness and abates misery by the doulding of our joy and the 
dividing of ourgiief.—A ihuson, ICo. 68. 

8. Our IJorliu corrt^s^Kmdent teli'grapha tliat in di^duniatie circles 
there confidence is idaced in no n^i^rta about the Chinese loan.— 
Jkvihj Tehfjraphf 8th Feb. 1898. 

4. Tile J)ul(;h of those days were the Batavians, and Civilis was 
their Ihesident. Like tlie Dutcli of South Africa, they were tliem- 
selves only recent coiners into the laud Mlikh the Itomaus were 
jMiramonut over. —Itenew of p. 870, Aj»ril 1901. 

f). The i>owcr of llie pul]>it upon all moral questions has gained as 
much as it lias lost uj>ou all theological issues. It is not less 
powerful in this domain in liic Rcjmblic than in Scotland, and far 
more so than iu any other English-sjieaking country.—A>r^A 
American Jirricn^ March 1899, 

6. Tliough the climate of Newfoundland is dreary and cold from 
Novendicr to June, the weather is dcliglilful from June to October, 
Llio montlis iluriug which tlie average lioliday s{>ortsman is likely^ to 
visit tlie island .—Empire lU'vicWf p. JO.*), April 1901. (Adapted.*) 

7. There is a touch of liistoric irony in the fact that the Czar of 
Uussia, who suninioncd the Teace (Conference at the Hague, should ho 
the recipient of this frank avowal that the real jirotectors of a 
country’s honour and interests are to he found in efficient armaments. 
—IhtHy Telegraph, p. 8, lOUiSejit. 1901. (Adapted.) 

8. Now to have it ]>rovcd that the beneficiaries of the most detested 
mono]K)ly are men who hedd the demoeratie vote of the State of New 
York in the hollow of their liauds, naturally gives the Republicans 
a weajion which they have not been slow to avail themselves of.-— 
Quoted in Review of Reviews, p. 60, July 1900. 

^ 9. The object of the defending ]»arty is not only to annihilate or 
diminish the .striking iiower arrayed against it in the field, hut to 
obstruct transjiort and liaiujier all niovements .—Forinighily Rtnyiew, 
p. 495, Sept. 1900. 

10. 1, lisUuiing careles.sly amid niy dream, tried to imagine the 
crossing of these Oalabriaii hills under a .summer sun.— Pmi. p. 890, 
May 1900. 

II. Gordon was betrayed to death at Khartoum in tlie name of 
(diivalry, and tin'! natives of the Soudan abandoned to tlie bloody 
despotism of the Mahdi. Tlie Samoans and other South Racific 
Islanders were in the name of chivalry set to tight one another in the 
inti^restfi of European powers .—Empire Review, p. 498, June 1901. 
(Adapted.) 

12. Emerson asks whether “new London is to be allowed to grow 
np witli as little aiqiarent design as a vegetable, or whether lliere 
shall be an im]>erial, necessary, convenient, healthful, and tasteful 


* In this and all other examples which are marked adapted, it should 
l)e understood that I have altered the order as given in the original so as 
to make it less emphatic. The erojdiatic onler, which the student is 
asked to produce or rather reproduce, is that given in the original. 
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plan, properly thought out and laid down beforehand by (Huupetent 
nands.— Daily Teleyraph^ p. 9, 6lh Nov. 1900. 

Li. Troubles and doubts, anxiety and apprehensions, are nnver 
present, but out of them some of the best aim highest of our resolves 
issue.—(Ma<ii'as), p. 79, Keb. 1900. (Adapted.) 

14. Men are all level on that plane; the sympathy expressed is 
keen, and the views ex|K)uuded as to the policy of governtiient 
thereto are strong.— Daily Tcleyraphy j». 7, 14th July 1900. 
(Adapted.) 

ir>. Tlio survivors of the Legations owe their safety to force, tho 
relief expedition is surely jinissiug on by force, and if, unhapinly, its 
nearer a])proach should provoke a hist outburst of mob violence in 
llio cajiital, we must look to foi'c<'- to prevent a liorrible catastrophe 
and to take signal vengeance for treachery and murder.— Ihid, p. 4, 
13th Aug. 1900. (Ada]>ted.) 

16. A wild, leafy garden, and lower on the slope a large lemon 
ondiard laden with yellow' fruit, lay deep beneatli tho window.— 
Forlmybihj Jir:neu\ j). 888, May 1900. (Adapted.) 

17. Our anciestors are a very good kind of folk ; but they arc the 
last f>eop]o 1 should choose to have a visiting ac(]uaintauce with.— 
Sheridan, JUmh, iv. 1. 

18. Then tho terrible 8]>ectac.le of destruction which the telegrams 
depict must, in that high tableland of South Africa, have gone 
forw'ard uncv.—Daily Teleyrnph^ p. 8, 24th Feh. 1900. (Adapted.) 

19. The declaration of policy made in the Ibuchstag yesterday by 
Count von Biilow, in answer to in(iuiri<5s as to the brusque refusal of 
the German Em{)eror to parley with the ex-President, W'as singularly 
and cynically outsjwkcn.— Ibid. p. 8. 11th Dec. 1900. (Adaj)tod.) 

20. The practical universality of the increase of gold production 
in dilforent parts of tlie world is a most interesting and important 
point, which can only bo brought out by refereiuie to more detail 
than is furnished in tlic above table.— Ibid. j). 11, 24tli Feb. 1900. 
(Adapted.) 

21. There was enough and to spare of inv^Mdive, of insinuation, of 
distortion of simple facts, hut thi?re wju? al»solutely no new evidence 
or substantial reason.s for iuduciiig the House of Commons to condemn 
a committee cum|H>sed of its ow'u most distinguished members.— Ibid. 
p. 8, 2l8t Feb. 1900. (AdapU'd.) 

22. At Paris I only found a different view in rerard to the South 
African war in the house of a well-knowm Parliamentarian and 
lionorary member of tho Cobden Club .—Fortniyhily FevUw, p. 826, 
Nov. 1899. 

23. Tho present Secretary of State for the Colonies, who has done 
more tliau any living man to bind them to the mother-country by 
bonds of mutual interest, esteem, aud affection, stands pre-eminent in 
this res)iect.'-/2iMf. p. 477, March 1900. (Adapted.) 

24. Our water-sujiply is merely poisonous. YisiWs of a scientiiio 
turn have called Joliaiiiiesbiu'g a death-trap.p. 1041, June 
]899. (Adapted.) 

25. There will be and there can be no political results.— Standard^ 
p. 7, 10th Juno 1901. (Adapted.) 

26. If tliey (Indians of America) remain ethnographically a punzle. 
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with their physical rescmhlanoes and straiip^e iliversilies of laii^iage, 
they arc ]»oliUcally an increasing dilliculty.—'p. 'M2, 
Kith Feb. IJWl. (Adapted.) 

27. George Kingsley, though ho was a heeii sportsman, did not 
love to shoot animals from the mere lust of slaiigliier .—Jlerkw oj 
JlevicwSf p. 180, Fch. 1900. 

28. Mr. "White will not allow tlieir plea of waiting for improve- 
ments in marine propulsion on the turbine principle .—IbuL p. 2f»9, 
Sept. 1900. (Adajiled.) 

29. The demon resented his expidsion from the body of his vielim, 
and before his final exoreisni u.sed her lips to vow u terrible vengeuiieu 
on the exorcist. Ho fulfilled this ibreat to the letter.— JHil. p. 90, 
Jan. 1901. (Adapted.) 

30. The natural titmlency to belittle great men and select the 
most sordid of all possible motives 1ms worked havoc with Hiyden’s 
good name .—Edytcatiotial Jlcvinn (Madras), j». 59, Feb. 1900. 
(Adapted.) * 

31. Mr. Stuart announces one discovery, viz. the susceptibility of 
trout to tuberculosis, wliicli will be r<*ad with dismay l»y anglers in 
general, though of high interest to the jdiysiologist.— Liitraiure, 
p. IfiO, 27th Feb. 1900. (Adapted.) 

32. l^hilosophic liistoriuns call the Norman Con([Ucst a blessing in 
disguise. The blessing was certainly disguised to those whose blood 
dy^ the plains of Scnlac, or whose laud.s w'crc Uken from them and 
given to a stranger. It was disguised to the ])orishing thousands of 
the ravaged nortli. It was disguised to the whole of tlie ]>eople, 
enslaved to foreign masters, and for the time dow'n-trodden and 
de.spised.—GoiiDWJN Smith, Vnilcd Kiwjiloviy i. 21. (Adapted.) 

33. The feudal storms that broke over England gatMred in 
Normandy, the connection between the Norman uoblc.s in the two 
countries still subsisting.— Und. i. 70. (Adapted.) 

34. Machiavelll wa.H his gosjiel. lie had probably no religious 
convictions. He was wholly devoid of conscience.— Ibid. i. 326. 
(Adapted.) 

35. Courage was wanting to him, while ho was free from ])assion 
and prejudice.— llml. ii. 39. (Adapted.) 

36. Henry found in the Ciiurch, which was ready to accc]it his 
aid against the heresies of Wycliffe and the Lollards, still more 
against the attacks on ecclesiastical wealth, a more equivocal ally 
than the knights of the shire.— Thid. i. 2r>l. (Adapted.) 

37. In a wonl, the City gave itself up to an uiirestraine<l revelry, 
which none could a few months ago have imagined our national 
Spirit capable of.— Daily Telegraph, p. 9, 19th May 1900. 

38. All that is excellent sense, and shows the speaker in a far more 
favourable light than he has of late allow'ed himself to a])pear in.— 
Spectator, p. 787, 23rd Nov. 1901. 

39. Eanlcruptcy and revolution, the ruin of her (Russia’s) French 
bondholders, the forced industry of her towns, and the necessity of 
trying to repair all at tlio exj)ense of the peasantry, taxed to the 
point of torture, and whom further pressure would make ma<l,—these 
i^ht not be the worst evils. Jieview, }>. 1037, June 
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40. In Lady Mabtd Howard’s novtd, The Failure of Swcees, wo 
have a woman who koeps a fortune tliat does not belong; to }if‘r, in 
order to win a man wliom slie knows to lie in love with tlie girl tim 
money rightly belongs to. Spectator, }». 950, 14th Deo. 1901. 

41. Some little time ago, in trying to set forth llie worth of what 
the Canadians had lately done in verse, I was less able to praise 
what they had done in fiction, es]»ec.ial’y the sort we other Americans 
imagine ourselves to have sur)tassed the remnant of tlio Anglo-Saxon 
world in.— Literature, p. 47^, 6th May 1899. 

(b) Give some additional emphasis to the more important 
words, or phrases, or clauses in the following smtences, hg means 
of repetition or recapitulation (Secstioii 3):— 

1. That i)apor lies as to our victories, reverses, and motives. 
There is not a move the Governor makes hut it ni^isrepresents it.— 
Daily Express, ]>. 4, 16th May 1900. (Ada]»ted.) ‘ 

2. The dawn of the eeiitury tlteii ending was a French dawn. 
French philosophers, lawgivers, writers, painters, soldiers, were the 
ttjrror, tue horror, or the admiration of Icings and peoples.— North 
American Iteview, p. 24, Jan. 1901. (Adapted.) 

3. We have haa in our past history ex|»orifinee of signal victories 
and of equal defeats. The reitord of a great jiurty depends upon the 
uses it knows how to make of the one and tlie spirit in which it 
encounters the other.— Daily Telegraph, p. 9, 17tli Oct. 1900. 

4. It needs nothing but the presence of the (conquering white man, 
decked in his shoddy clotlMts, armed with liis gas-pipe gun, his 
Bible in his liand, schemes of benevohmee deep rooted in his heart, 
his merchandise (tlmt is, his whisky, gin, and cotton (dotlis) securely 
stored in his corrugated iron-roofed sheds, and he himself active and 
}>erHevoring as a heaver or red ant, to bring al)ont a sickness which 
exterminates the people wliom he came to benefit, to bless, to rescue 
from their savagery, and to make them wise, jiist^ beautiful, and as 
apt to difl'ereiitiate evil from good as even he himself.—Quoted in 
^vkw of Reviews, p. 400, Oct. 1900. 

5. The Intelligence Dej>artmenta of the different countries con> 
cemed have hitherto woefully failed as rctgards China. At present 
we get nothing but rumours—that the EmtM>ror is a prisoner, that 
the Empress is dead, that the Court contemplate a further flight, 
that Prince Tuan and his ally General Tung, fearing for tlieir he^s, 
have broken out in rebellion.— Simlutor, p. 698, l7th Nov. 1900. 
(Adapted.) 

6. I think the House would commit a grievous injury, affront, 
insult, and wrong if they departed from that great Act of Parliament 
which is called the Act of Union.— Fartnighily Review, p. 667, Oct 
1901. (Adapted.) 

7. To arouse the senior partner at the dead of night, and to insist 
upon Us there and then deciding whether or not ue would reverse 
the principles upon which the business had been so far carried on, 
without giving him even time to examine his balance-sheet or 
check the acciiraci^ of the figures presented to him, is a method that 
might commend itself to dishonest cashiers, but could hardly be 
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rogarded as business-like .—Hcview of AVtnVtrs, p. 332, Oct. 1900. 
(Adaj)teil.) 

8. In no civilised community in the world is there a right of free 
insult, slander, or aspersion. Where an individual is (taliiinniated, 
the law provides rediNiss ; against und(?sei^'ed (•(•ntmucly hcajKs] 
upon the Fatherland the only jjrolectioii is rtd'usal to listen .—Daily 
Telegraph, }». 9, 24th Juno 1901. (Adaj»ted.) 

9. Ag.ainat the alleged injury tl>at is intangible, can easily be put 
the benefit that can l>c shown by figures- - to the working man, the 
consumer, and the cajdtalist.— North Amerimn lierieie^ Juno 1901. 
(Adapted.) 

10. The war and the land (jnestion are te.st que.stions. . . . Until 
the Liberal |>arty takes a firm stand tijton such fundameiiUl questions 
of principle,—until it takes the straight line ii]»on this war and u]ioii 
the land question,—it is fhls(» to the denioeraey and the humanity 
of this (unuitry.— 4le'i^'iP of Jir/nejvs, ji. 481, May 1900. (Adapted.) 

11. Oreat were the hojies and fears whicli this law excited.— 
SfTfctator, JI. 178, 10th Aug. 1903. (Adajdcd.) 

12. It cannot he t(K> strongly urged that all the liigh-spirited 
valour in the world will not avail in our nuMleru war against a 
oaulious enemy better armed, led, and organised.— Ibid, p, 014, 3rd 
Nov. 1900. (Adttjited.) 

13. The present Secretary of State for the Colonies lias done more 
than any living man to bind them to the motlier-country by bonds 
of mutual interest, ostcem, and affection .—Fortwightly JievieWf ji. 
477, March 1900. 

14. Tlio man who has lived in Burma is hajqiy. ITo is happier 
still who, having road these two hooks, is aide to satisfy the iuevit* 
able desire they awaken and start for Rangoon. But oven those to 
whom the strong wings of travel Lave heiui denied may, by means 
of this book, construct a fairly comjile.te jiictnro of Bunnese scenery, 
the various asjiects of life there, and the Bnrman's existence from 
the cradle to the gra,ye.—JAtrrature., p. 13, 7th July 1900. (Adajited.) 

15. A sense of common interest and peril may be relied on to 
induce the whole white jiopiilatiou of South Af rica to look favourably 
on the idea of confirderaiion .—Fortnightly I'erieio, p. 866, May 1900. 

IG. Let it not he sujijiosed that imjierialism in these distant 
colonies is an affair of jiress and politicians—that it is of official 
instigation or of tirhaii residence. True it is that the politicians 
have done much—that an epoch-making si>ecch, which might have 
caused the very stones of our city (Dunedin) to rise in protest against 
the Little Englanders, had they been numerous enough to form a 
target, was didivered by our well-beloved Justice Williams—that 
press and jmljiit have never wavered in wholesome loyal allegiance 
to the British tlirone and constitution. But none of these tilings 
liave created our imjierialisni; tlicy have sitiiply voiced it.—Empire 
Jteview, p. 598, June 1901. (Adapted.) 

17. The tie between Fronclj l^otestonts and Catholics wiw never 
a very strong one, and therefore the mere fact of French origin in 
some of the Dutch families in South Africa hardly acituunts for an 
exju-ession of Dutcli sympathy on the jiart of the French jKipulace.— 
Empire EevUw^ ji. 320, April 190L 
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18. The mission of the Australian delef^atea, who bring to us at 
home a vast w^hetne of union, wliich ■will 1)0 at once moro efficient 
and euonoinic-al tliaii the separate existence of the ])rov 2 nces, apfieals 
to all Imperialists with peeuliarly synipatlndie f(>rce.— Tele- 
ijrajih, p. P, 27th April 1900. 

19. Tln-re ate various other articles, sueli as one on C<‘cil Rhodes, 
by Professor Martens on China, aixl by Mr. Neville on tin! National 
Defenet', whitth are iioLieed elsewhere.— Ixo^kw of Jieriews, p. 480, 
Nov. 1900. 

20. lit: secunsl to that ]io]mlatlon, and to many others over his 
groat estates, the conditions of a more whohtauine, ))roap(U'ous, and 
lionofnl life than they had previously known.— Spectator, ii. 79, 18tl» 
Jam 1902. (Adapted;. 

(c) (Hve snrne additional point to (he foJlorrinrf scofmren hy a 
rhmuje. tf leorr/s, or hy siipphjiny v'ordit irkr-rc Ifhey are needed^ or 
by recadiny the entire condruetian :— 

1. The point between us is wlndher we are to have an organisation 
or muddle througli as best wv- can.— Uuoteil in Ihiihi Te.lcuraph, p. 6, 
nth May 1901 . 

2. Mr. Ile.vcridge, of Indiami, goes a step further, and declares 
that “the tJnite<l States needs Cuha for our ]»roteetion, hut Cuba 
needs the United States for Culwi’s salvation.”- 

p. 320. Oct. 1900. 

3. TIjh Tory John.son pronounced him (Charles IT.) a v(Ty good 
king. In a certain sense he was; for hiwl a res)»eetal>le bigot and 
absolutist, attentive to busiinrss and loyal to tlio Anglican Church, 
been in Charles’s place, •with the tide of loyalty running so high, ho 
might liavo extinguished the liberties of England.— Goldwin Smith, 
United Kinffdom, ii. 3. 

4. All tliat can be said is that tluTo remains a presumption in 
favour of those conditions of life, in which iimii a]»pcar most cheerful 
and contented. For though the ap|)arent ha]>piness of mankind bo 
not always a truo measure of their real }ia])pincss, it is tho best 
measure we have.- Pai.ky. 

f). The grand jury found true bills against them (O’Unnncll and 
his a.saoelaties); and although they threw every obstacle in the w'ay 
of the proceedings, they were successfully carried through.— Alison, 
Contemporary JHdorHf oh. xxiii. 

6. Fresh attempts should Im made to give shelter to a harhoiir 
by laying out not a f(*w large, but a large number of small, floating 
breakwaters.— Journaly May 1898. 

7. Wliat is there to hinder the Government from jffejiaring 
placards to be posted on every W’all, and leaflets to be handed in by 
every postman, setting out the superiority of calf-lynijdi properly 
pre]>arod over l^nph transmitted from arm to arm, and announcing 
that it is used in all public vaccinations !—SpectatoTy p. 692, 9th 
Nov. 1901. 

8. Such insufficiency of original and trustworthy materials, as 
compared with tlio.se resonrecs which arc thought hardly sufficient 
for tlio historian of any modern kingdom, is neither to be eoncealed 
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nor oxtcniiatcd, however much we iiiiiy have to lament it —PrehK-o 
U) (i l{OTK s lliitonj of Greece. 

I bavu a iniKih hrUnr opinion of niy.Holf tlian tlic world at larL'e 
onU^rUms.—AlATltKWs, Aulohiotjraplni^'i, 1>. 

]. ^'***'**^' ^dtics art} dcHtiiiud to such a ]>root5sa of (lisscclioti and 

dlfhision as to amount almost to obliteration, so far at least as the. 
blot on tlio map within a measurable further sjmicc i»f years.— 
>Viai.s, FortnUjidly Jievieir, p. 928, May 1901. 

11. It is surmised here that any (.bTinan action in regard to the 

eonllict lias in view the saving? of (iermaii jirojierty in the mines_ 

Daily Telegraph, p. 8, lOlh Ajiril 1900. 

12. Let your advooat^y be strong; in faets and ttiinperatu in W'ords ; 
the more strong the faets and the more tem])erate in words your 
rejiresentations are, they are tlie more likely to l■eeei^ e the greattjr 
attention. —Ho|K)rt ol‘ sin-eeh delivijred in Lueknow. FkiumHonul 
llevkir, p. 98, ¥v]^ 1900. 

1.1. If a boy lias been wild, Oodilard is apjiealed to to see whether 
anything can be doin; for him. The demands ujion his time and 
Iiatienee are innumerable. (ICniphasise Goddard and innumerable ).— 
Fortnightly Iteiuetv, p. 712, Nov. 1901 . 

This tinio he (Oaveston) went to France ami then to the 
Netherlands, but simui relumed, and in 1812 the barons succeeded in 
separating him from the king and forcing him to surrender at 
—Short llietoiy of Fngland, ji. 107. 

15. It took them six months to succeed, but they succeeded.— 
}^})ectaioT, p. 962, 29th June 1901. 

16. Here w'e liave the historical origin, not of jiarty, w'hich had 
raged in England under (’liarles I. and Charles 11., but of jiarty 
government, which has now hee.n accepted as the regular system 
Hot only of Great Britain and her Colonies, but of other jiarliamentary 
countries.—Goi.DWiN Smith, United Kingdom, ii. 106. 

1/. The Kussians are rcsjKinsible for the repair of this section, but 
they are not doing anything. Only their inexplicable inaction 
prevents the early completion of the railway to Tekiiig.—n. ). 
2ud Nov. 1900. ^ ^ 

18. The democratic organisation of modern society fits, when 
ajiplicd to the Anglo-Saxon, like a garment made to or<Ier. It often 
sits elsewhere, like ready-made clothing which has no reference to 
the contour of the man inside.—G owkn, in llevitw of Heviews, ]>. 90. 

July 1900 . »1 » 

19. for tliis audacious dec<l Marmion was jmnished hy the for¬ 
feiture of his and liis bride’s estates to the Crown .—Daily Telegraph, 
P- 11, 22nd Juno 1900. 

20. The essential principle of Socialism is to nunedy the fatal 
division of humanity into tw'o distinct classes—the ]>os.ses.sors of 
capital and the instruments of production, and tlie proletariat who 
possess only the power to labour .—Kerkw of Reviews, p. 79, Jan. 1901. 

21. Such a i>arty so led naturally thinks that if wisely guided it 
.shortly have the whtde empire (Austria-Hungary) at its feet 

Tradition is entirely with it, and the army, which is nearly as 
powerful as in Germany, will (it is calculated) always obey th« 
EmjMjror.— Spectator, p. 611, 27th April 1901. 
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22. Tliat pmod can bo dividofl into two distinctly wclLmarlvcil 
divisions, viz. the period Iwfore tljc yciir 1SS(>, the year of the first 
fatal disrnjjtion of tho LUmtaI jiarty .—Daily TeUgrajih, p. 9, lltli 
July 1901. 

23. After having thus, as ho believed, assured tho security of his 
oountry :il>roa(l, tho idea never ocourred to liiiii to aiialyso and 
assuage its internal ills.—B lowitz, North American JlcneiCf ji. 29, 
J.an. 1901. 

24. Even as a work of art Kinglakc*.s Cnmran U’nr, notwith- 
Btaiiding tlie excess of care and elaboration bestoweil upon it, does 
not rank so liigh as it might have done if it liad been less diffuse 
and crowded with details.—(I uaiiam, VidoHan LUcraturty p. 22u. 

2ri. One would snpjmso that the idea of the Troll who was half 
diabolic, which was so familiar to the Scandinavian, would greatly 
attract writers weary of ordinary men arxl their vulgar jmssions; 
hut it has been selduiii used, and still more seldom if'isely.— 
p. 741, 24th Nov. 1900. 

26. A certain numher of <d«'rgyiin!n, small though it miglit be, were 
determined, if they could, to convert the ritual ujid doctrine of the 
Church of England to sometJjing differing from the ritual of the 
Church of Home only uj)ou eucli tpiestious as the supremacy of tlie 
I’ope.—Report of Balfour's S)*eex;h in Daily Telegraph, p. 6, llth 
May 1899. 

27. The eX'Prcsidont has no longer his right hand on tho throat 
of the British settlor and his left in the latter’s ]>ock<--t .—Fortnightly 
Ite'omc, p. 741, Nov. 1900. 

28. Ilis career is a shining example of tho slow triumjih of sheer 
merit, invincible i>atiencc, conduct, and character.— Spectator, j). 518, 
12th Oct. 1901. 

29. Anglicanism, hateful to Scotland in itself and heeanse it was 
English, had been forced u|>on her.—G oldwin Smith, United King^ 
dom, ii. 135. 

80. After courtoou.sly affording the prime mover full oi)iK)rtuiiity 
of such explanation, wo liave failed to obtain any from him or from 
any one.—CVmrcA Oaze.lic, p. 114, 20th May 1899. 

31. Those wIjo have studied tlic question are aware that, alone, 
tho {tarochial authorities cannot deal with London’s need for increased 
housing .—Fortnightly Jleinew, ]>. 981, Dec. 1900, 

32. lu Germany tho landlords, always pour for their position, 
which is socially better even tlian in England, had been heavily hit 
by falling prices and a rising rate of wages, due chiefly to the 
swarming towards the towns and emigration.— iSpectaior, p. 789, 
23rd Nov. 1901. 

33. Tho renewal hyGiirmany of the commercial treaties which are 
about to ex]>ire is not only a subject of dispute with the Austrian, 
Russian, and American Governments, but of a furious internal 
contest between the agrarians and the citizens, who object to further 
taxes on food.— Ibid. p. 789, 23rd Nov. 1901. 

34. Some writers hold that tlie dreams of profound sleep are the 
most clear, and if any dreams are significant, are the most so.— Ibid. 
p. 803,23rd Nov. 1901. 

35. It is interesting to remind ourselves how singularly Great 
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Britain has been favoimid in the length which tlm Victorian reign 
has already attained. Newton made a calculation that tlio average 
duration is but nineteen years, while, if we conlino ourselves to 
English sovereigns, we reach only twenty •three and a half years. 
Victoria’s reign is nearly three times as niuch as the average.— Ikiily 
Te.lrAjraph^ p. 8, 10th .Tan. 1901. 

36. But the jur}', liaving given their verdict, surely it must he 
respected, and we cannot see how IJic ICnglish jx'ople can fed affronted 
by the ac<juitlal of Sijudo on the gi’oniids of liis lack of “discern* 
inent.”—Quoted in Daily Teleyraph^ p. r», 4th Aug. 1900. 

.37. ThiTii are, he says, three gnnat national rert)rius which cannot 
wait—Icgislatliui in respect of tenij)erance and th(! himsing of the 
working class(?s, and fearless administrative reforin, nmre es]K5cially 
of the. War Office.— Daily Tclryfaph, p. 9, 24th Sef*t. 1900. 

38. lie hojsd tljat tlic flitleren<'o of opinion which hafl led to the 
hreak-down of tlio County Council’s jiroject would jirovc to liavc 
been due to gome explicable niisuiiderstandiug. —p. 8, 27th 
Mar(;h 1901. 

39. It is helieved that on these jioints the Britisli and American 
proposals are not idcntic^al, hut are substantially the same.— Jlmi. 
p. 9, lOLh May 1899. 

40. If wo want to be frii’iids W’itli Ameih'a, wo ought not to stand 
in America’s way where our interests an- secondary and hers ai-e 
supreme.— Ih'rinr, p, 570, Oct. 190J. 

41. Neither side could jdacio its(df in the other’s j)Osition, and tlio 
half-truth, which is all that lieing reasonable fr<*ni one’s i*oiiitor view 
amounts to, does not necessarily dovchul with what another puls 
faith in from another standpoint. JUview, p. 107, Jan. 
1901. 

42. The American statesmen would, it ajjpears, leave the (lovem* 
lueiit of China to piinisli tlie authors of tlie outrages, ask an almost 
nominal indemnity, and llien as far as jiossihle re8l»)ro the stains quo, 
especially not asking any denioliti(tn of forts or fortified residences 
for the Legations.— iipf.cfator, ]>. 733, 24tli Nov. K»00. 

43. On the other hand, in a market in which and while British 
coal has a monoj)oly, tlie consniiier will apjiear generally to jtay the 
duty.— Fortnightly JicvuiPf p. 1100, Juno 1901. 

44. I liave not denied and have no desire to deny that sport is 
cruel. But the distinction in degree lictwccn its cruelties and those 
of torturing caged animals is so obvious to niys<ilf, that I sjiare the 
reader’s lime and assume that it is ©(pially obvious to liim.— 

p. 391, March 1900. 

47). At the annual meeting of the H. Ordnance Company, held in 
London yesterday, he reminded the shareholders of the strange 
position of the Company, which had no works in England, and that 
war material wag contraband.— Daily Telegraph, p. 6,11th April 1900. 

46. He took God to witness that he would tell the truth and the 
whole truth, and now he admits that he did not do it, and broke 
his oath, but promises to tell the whole truth for the first time, 
because now either himself or Dreyfus must be sacrificed.— Ibid. 
p. 8, nth Aug. 1899. 

47. It seems as though the tactics of the Cabinet consisted in 
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letting the loarlRrs of th<'i Opposition jilaoo tbcinsolvjis in a corner 
by attacking the whole jRiIicy of exi»ausion nntil thc! inomcnt, a few 
days hence, M'hen the news will come, of the oc(5Uj>ation of the 
Saumun Bay by the Italian squadron.— ThuL ]>. 10, 2n(l May 1899. 

48. If th(^ instruiiicnt in que.stion was nstal legitimately, there 
was no criminal ae4., even if it was negligently tised.—ZivV/. p. 9,12tli 
Dec. 1898. 

49. Halifax was a man of a very dilTerent stamp, a jihilosophio 
statesman, an excellent jiolitical writer, broad in his views, with a 
miml only too widl balanced, .since he conl<l nevt r incline to decisive 
action. -(hu.nwiN Smith, United Kiwjdomy ii. ;>9. 

50. In oonnection with the London water inquiry now in progress, 
the President of tlie Local (lovemmeiit Board i.s lieing urged not to 
saiK^tion the regulations projtoscd by the eight companies witliout 
the assent of Parliament, having reganl to the ox]»ense wliich the 
regulations would tlirow U])on consiiiners, and tin alarm they have 
created among tlie lo(ai,l authoriti«.s and the inhabitants.— Daily 
Telegraphy j». 9, 2J>rd Kcb. 1901. 

51. The Danes who are at jircsent English prisoners of war will 
be released, but only on condition that they leave South Africa 
temporarily.— Ibid. p. 9, 16th Oi;t. 1900. 

52. She has studied all kimls of authorities, she knows her Rome 
and loves it with a ]>assion wliitth is real, though dhsapjiointing in 
expression.— Spectator^ ]». 115, 25tli Jan. 3902. 

53. He cliarges the Colonial (JoverniiHmt with taxing the native 
twice over, by the ord inary indireett taxation gathered in customs, 
and by the poll-tax which falls only on Fijians, from which all other 
inhabitants are exemjit.— Jieidew of ]tc\*ifws, p. 64, Jan. 3901. 

54. The chief dilferenoe between this fleet and that commanded 
by Sir Charles Napier was, that whereas one division of the latter 
was composed chiefly of sailing line-of-battle 8}ui«, the former was 
entirely conijtosed of vos.stds propelled by steam. The latter, too, 
was without floating batteries and mortar vessels, with whioii tbe 
former was provided. It was followed by a flotilla of gunboats, 
while Sir Charles Napier’s fleet was attended by only one.—Mouss- 
WORTH, History of Knylandy iii. 53. 

55. In 1254 the Pope, wlio had been warring in Italy against tbe 
descendants of the Emperor Frederick, who had marrieef Henry III. 's 
sister, offered the crown tif Sicily, which had beiin jwrt of the 
dominions of that monarch, to Richard, Horry’s brother. He refused 
it, and it was a(‘.cepted for Edmund, the king’s second son, then 
nine years old.—R annomk, i^hort llisUiry of England, p. 88. 

56. In England itself there was peace for some time after 1572. 
In 1579, however, a small force landed in Ireland in the name of the 
Pope, hoping to strike at England most efTectually in that quarter. 
They acliieved no succe.ss. Next year a number of Italians and 
S{utnianls also landed in Ireland, but these also the English Lord 

» wa8 able to overthrow. But now the Irish arose under the 
Desmond, and the rebidlion was not put down until 1583.— 
Short History of England, p. 223. 

57. The naturally cliivalrous feeling of men towards women is not 
weakened, but strengthened, by the confidence which such a position 
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creates, and wliich must prevent a man of lionour taking advanliige 
of it; addtMl to wliitrli, lliough a girl may in n^alily know less of the 
darker side of life than in a time of morn supervision, the self-reliance 
which is the result of her iiKleponde-iico must enable, her better 1(» 
stand alone and take care of hcTucK.-^Fortnujbt/!/ Jicru’w, n. 637. 
Oct. 1900. * 


oitapteh vl—euphony 

85. Elegance.—Klogimcc implies two things—(1)** that all 
hoiiuily and cojirso wonls or jdirases ahull he avtiuled, even at 
the exjKniat*. of lirevity; (2) tliat in i’es])ect of the aoiind of 
sentence's there shall be a aniooth and easy flow of w'onia” 
(Whatkly). • 

86. Befinement of Diction. —Elegance in the first sense:, {.e. 
the avoidance of (^)arsc words and jihrases, is secured—(a) 
sumetimes by circumlocution; (6) sometimes by using a less 
common word, which, though it expresst^s the siune thing, 
ajijKMira to expn-ss it in a le.ss oflVnsive form, because it is less 
comnmii; (c) stnnetimes by tlu^ decent oUcurily of a foieign 
Won! or jdirtisc, as in example (2):— 

(1) An uglier jdiraso was now corning on the stage ; I mean W'hat 

is now tJie national oath of England. 

(2) JUJI-uvia, a Ijatin I’lural noun, used to avoid the word “stinks.” 

87. Smoothness of Diction: Euphony.—This kind of 
elegance is generally called euphony,—tliat quality of style 
which pleases the. ear. Tlie writer liiinscdf iniist have a good 
ear, if he wishes to know what will jdejise tlie ear of his readers. 
A few’ hints, however, are hciewith offered for guidanee 

(1) Avoid ending a semUtnee with a sliort and poiiitlesa 
word:— 

The Avails of the fortress, battered with guns from the ships and 
artillery from the shore for a space of eight hours, fdl, 
(Write, “were demolished.”) 

(2) Avoid using two constructions, when it is iwssible to use 
one:— 

Tliey suspected that he had been bribed and given an unjust 
sentence. (Uere there is an abrupt and misleading transition 
from the Passives voice to the Active. Write: “They sus^iected 
that he had received a bribe and given an unjust sentences.”) 

They believe it (republicanism) to be for the healing of all nations, 
and that civili.sation must either advance or retrograde 
according as iU supremacy is extended or curtailed.— 
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Foiiniffhtlif Ilfi'ieu', j>. 1018, Dw;. 1901. (Write: “Tliat 
repuMif^auisni Cor CIk^ oC alt iiatioiiH, and that," oU:.) 

Tlio HtUauluijfM! to Call oil', oii aorouuL oi' tlio coiniiioiiocnH^ut 

oC haying, liarvcst, ijojtping, or othor euuli opemtiuiis.—• 
Daily Telegraph, p. 10, 20tli March 1901. (Write “liarvest* 
ing” lor harvest). 

(3) Avoid uaiiig tin* sam;* form <jf i»urticipl« more tliaii once 
in the Kline }>iiius(t or in (dose proximity. I'liin is apt to 
produce olwcurity as ivcll as <lisc(»rd ;— 

YcsUii'day this vrstry oC St. tSforge, ilanovcr Squaiu, decided to 
seal the luciuorial to lx; presented to the Duke of Devonshire, 
praying Coi' the introiliiciion oC a liill in the next session of 
J'urliaincnt pnn'iillug Cor the creation of iiietro]iolitan Jiiunici- 
jNilitie.s, -/Afi/// Teirgrapk, lilsl .Ian. 1»98. (Write, “which 
.should provide Coi' the eiirution.’’) t 

Mi‘. Garrett, thi^ niagistraUj in Ihe Si^uth-Western District, simply 
expressed the opinion of all sinisihle peo]>le when staling itia 
surprise at tiie Legislature not (Hissaig a Bill jorldddiug per- 
I'onning hears in the crowded ihoriMighrures of London and 
its suburbs.— Ihitl. p. 10, 8th May J90l. (Writ4!, “that the 
Legislature di<l not pass a Hill whiirh should Corbid.”) 

lu Ireland, as we know, the war has created dividetl s}nnt>uthics. 
— Daitu Tdegraph, p. 10, Jau. 1900. (Write “a division ot 
symiKithies.") 

(4) Avoid using the sume Word twice in a diflereiit 
connection :— 

To enable us Lj make the neeessarg aiTangements, it is necessary 
Cor us to liear not later than noon on Friday, 21st eurreut.— 
Daily Telegraph, 20th Jan. 1898. (Write “I’equisito” for 
the lirst “necessary.”) 

He said that he had asked the Mayor if he would take the chair 
at a ])ub]ic meeting, if it wci’e thought necessary to call one, 
to discuss the question of the new scheme.— IbUl. p. 11, 
3rJ June, 1901. (Write “whetlier” for the first “if.”) 

1 do not ./hr a moment suppose that l/ord Salisbury and the Rntish 
Government would for a nunnent have failed to prevent that 
raid if they had not been deceived.—Quoted in Daily 
Telegraph, ]>. 10, 29th Maix;h 1900. (Write “on any account” 
for tile second “Cor a moment.”) 

(6) Avoid using the same word twice in difl'erent eensea:— 

He to take advice as to the licst means of testing the fact. 
(Write “method” or “mode” for the second “means,” or 
“intends ” for the first one.) 

We (the writer) will now cx]dain how we (men in general) are led 
into making such a mistake. 

Whe?i a minister has a Bill to introduce, or an imfKirtant statement 
to make, it is evident that his precedence should l>e absolute 
Vfhen questions are dis])osed of.— Daily Telegraph, p. 7, 14th 
May 1901. (Write “os scmi os questions have been disposed of*”j 
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(6) Avoid using words of nearly same 8f)imd within a 
sliort int(‘rval, unless tlio play u])on words is intentional:— 

The aclinn lor liinl hronolit by Miss -, a against 

Mr. -, in resjMu*t. oC a UlUr llie latkr had written t(» a 

relative, tcrniinutcd in favour of tint drluudaiit* — iHiibj 
Telegraph, ‘27th Jan. 1898. (Write “whioh he” for “the 
latter.") 

If all lueal authorities affe.eie.d acted in the same tnanner, ratepayei s 
might iveeive siune henelit from unity .—IbUL 8th Keh. 1898. 
(Write “e<»nuerjied” fur “afl'eeted.") 

(7) Avuiil iiiixiug Present ]mrtici}ileH loo freely with Verhnl 
uonn.s or Gerunds. The fretjuent repetition of -ing not only has 
a bad sound, hut may lead to some confusion in the mind of 
the reader:— • 

The Enistle to the H(‘br(5ws, hearing in its title a special form of 
address, is yet universal in its drift, as designing to convince 
all mankind uf the neettssity of seehng for happiness in a 
future life and avoiding all things letuiing m<;n to sin. (Write: 
“The epistle to the Ilelu'cws, though it boars in its title u 
s|»ecial form of address, is yet universal in its diift, as its aim 
is to convince all mankind of the necessity of seeking for 
happiness in a future life and avoiding everything that may 
lead men to sin.") 

(8) Avoid using a string of Kelative.s in the same sentence:— 

The doctrine in question only appc.'irs a |)aradox, because it has 

usually heen so e.Kpri:ssca as ap|>iireiilly to contradict tluisc 
weibknowii facts; which, howtiver, were equally well known 
to the autlmrs of the doctrine, irAo therefore could only have 
adopted from inadvertence any fonu of ex]»re8sion which c;ould 
to a candid ])ersou ajqK^ar inconsistiuit with it. —J. S. Mill. 
(Write “the said facts” for the lirst “which.") 

Few, indeed, arc those who still linger among us who took an 
active part in the great moveiiienL of 18-18.— Itn'iew of lteviev:s, 
p. 818, April 1898. (Write “still lingering among us.") 

It is not the lads who ]day, but those who “.shun delights and 
live laborious days," that make their own names famous and 
their country great and jwosperous.—.S^wjcto^or, p. 836, 8th 
Dec. 1900. (Here no change is needed.) 

(9) Avoid using adverbs close together for qualifying different 
words:— 

In fact, those who study such matters closely^ already, I think, 
j»erccivc tlio tentative beginnings, etc .—Fortnightly lUview, 
p. 261, Feb. 1898. (Write, “ j)erceive already, 1 think.”) 

(10) Avoid using verla in diffei'ent tenses without necessity 

The lion roared to a false note, and then rates the jackals for 

yelping in unison .—Daily Telegraph, 5th Feb. 1898. 

9.C.fi.C. D 
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( 11 ) Advorlw or a(lvi>rl)ial j»hraw*s that qiuilify tin*- same 
worfl should l>c scpanjtrd hy MUiie iiilurveiiiiig woid, if the 
conatruction (wliuits of il;— 

He, lit four o'dwk ;>.</»,, in sjiifc of his eontracty ohstinniely and 
with some ncn/wuiif dedarnl tliat lie would not work another 
hour. (Write: “At lour oelock p.in. lie, in a]iite of liis 
contract, di-clared ohstinaU-Iy and with aoino acrimony that 
he would nut work another hour.*’) 

After ho liad previinisly partly ])i'( j»ared some matter, he was six 
montlis in putting tliis Itouk into form.— JhiUy 7’ile<irnph, 
j». 8, f»th May I.SS>9. ^Omit vnrinusitf, whicli is implied in 
had.) 

Tho Dominion House of Commons to-<lay ]ir(tclic.alhj unanim-ouslif 
enilorscd the I’aeilie Cable Selieme.'’--7/;«A p. 10, 20th July 
ISOU. (^Vrite "almost uiianiniou.sly“with practical 
unanimity.”) 

(12) A noim slioiild not Ik; qualified hy a nomi-j>Lrase or 
by a noun and aJjcclivc wliich arc connected hy and :— 

The railw.ay niagmite.s of tlie Stat(‘s liave. selth-d their dillerences 
hy bringing llie trans-t.^tinental lines under the co/nwMai'/y 
of interests plan.- iMilii Trletjiujili, ]). 9, lOlh Xov. 1901. 
(Write, " under the plan of coninuinilv of interests.”) 

Wosle yanism is dimioeratie in its essentiul and root constitiifion.— 
l^/«'l7l/^lr, p. ;{H>, Mth Sept. 1901. (Write “in its essential 
ami radietil constitution. ’ Hut the words ami radical are 
suporiluous.) 

(1*1) Avoid mixing nji one form of coinjiarisoii with another 
in the aame sentence, or, if the mixture is unavoidahle, juit the 
slioi'tcst adjective tirsl 

He is one of the most hautifnl and sweetest characters of the 
Mhhlle Ages. — (loi.pwi.x Smith, United Kingdom, i. 48. 
(Say “sweelt!st and most beautiful”) 

(Id) Avoid awkward constructiuiiia to which the ear is not 
accustomed 

Flying visits to settlements of Finns, Poles, Bohemians, and 
Itus.sians, located along tlie N«frLhern Ihicitie, disclosed them to 
have attained a ilegret? of Americani.sation, etc. —//order’s 
Magazine, Feb. 1898. (Write, “iliaclosed the fact that these 
communities hud attained,” etc.) 

Tho suspicion lias, as was to he ex]«»cted, crept into many minds 
tliat the majority of the judges believed tlie aceu.sed to he not 
guilty, hut that, save two, they liad not tln^ courage to acquit 
liim.—DuiVy Telegraph, p. 8, 11th Si-pt. 1899. (Write, “but 
that only two had the courage," etc.) 

The proposal gives four new seats in Hie first ward and four in 
the secoud, iinmediatelij when tlic new voters’ lists are made 
out.—/JiW. p. 9, 26th July 1899. (Write “as soon as,'*) 
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Tlic French fleet at that time was hif far vritfirr so hrfje nor so 
well prepared as it is ikuv. Fortniijhthj Jfnirir, p. <»]], A]»ril 
]{K)0. CWrite, “was not imarly so large nurso well pn^jjared,” 
etc.) 

88. Ehythin ((xr. rhnlhuos, jimasTircd Jflow or iiiotioti) is 
tlio “nni.sical Uow of huigiiago.” 1’lii.s is ])ro(luce(] lor the most 
]»urt l>y a wcll-halanml i-ecurri'iict^ of ]miis<*s and acconls. 
ilhytlmi has nolhing to do with riino (niis<]»clt rlii/mf). It is 
a wiving as old as Aristollc llial “j>rosi* must he rhythmical, 
hut not metrical’^ {lihdorir^ 8, ^ 3). 

I give a few examjile. of seiilences in which the rhythm 
miglit hti improved :— 

As l-ho .8pjtni{ was to the Mexican, so was the Norman with 
his mailed horsemen ami liis howtm^n 1(» the naked Oelt.- 
Umlrd Kingdom, i. 103. (The noun “bowmen” rcfiuires 
some e]iitlict, such as “skilful,” “practi.sed,” as a lailance to 
the epithets “mailed” and “naked.”) 

That Government should he parliamentary, md hy prerogative, 
the Kevoluli«ui liad d«‘eitle(h--//m/. ii. 1.0G. (For “jjarlia* 
mentary” write “by jiarliament,” as a balance to “ hy pre¬ 
rogative.”) 

Weakness he (Gharles I.) inlierited from Id.s father, and it appears, 
together with his likeness to James, in the portrait of him hy 
Uohson, though not in the somewhat ideali.sed jiortrait by 
Van Dyck.- • Ibid. i. 4GJ). (This ill-balanced sentence requires 
to be recast altogether.) 

As examjdcs of wcdl-ljalaiK^l sentences w'c may quote the 
following fi'om the same author:— 

Wealth won hy jduuder is always curst, and curet in its elfccts on 
national character was the w'oaltli which England avou hy the 
plunder of France.— Jlritl. i. 214. 

In ]ia.ssing judgment on the policy of a king, wo must bear in 
mind not only the character of the matter witli whicdi he hail 
to deal, but that of the instruments with which he had to 
work.— Ibid. i. 80. 

In war-power there is usually a political element. British aristo¬ 
cracy showed its constancy in the struggle with France and 
Napoleon, as Roman aristocracy showca its constancy in tlie 
struggle with Carthago and Hannilial.— Ihid* ii. 270* 

Mxerdse on Chn^der VI. 

Improrr.y whtre you find it neemary, the eujKony of tfte follow¬ 
ing sentences 

1. This huge work is practically a new history of Venice, by Mr. 
W. U. Hazlitt, upon whose wonderful industry we may congratulate 
him.— Spedalor, p. 600, 27th April 1901. 
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2. Mufrh coul«l, and should, Iw done to bring ortler inUi the chaotic 
Rtato <»f things M'hich must r(;sult from the ]a(.;k of co^irdiiiation 
among tlu! pr.xluctivc forces of tlm Enijure, and the realisation of 
this is the real temleney and the chief merit of M. AVitte’s jmlicy.—- 
ContempoTanj ]lrricv\ April 1^01. 

Jh Aj*|H?aranees were so fivourahle that, when they parted at 
nigiit, she would have felt almost sure of success if he; had not been 
to leave Hertfordshire so very soon. —Jane AtrsrKS, J‘ndf, and 
J*rejiuii<r-f (dn Axii. 

4. The discipli!s, who forb;uIc the irregulars, who cast out devils 
and did many won<h-rl'ul work.s in tlie uanio of Clirist, hectause they 
f<»lh»woil not the ofliciaDy apitoiiited teachers, stit an example not to 
be followed, but to he avoided.— Jicrinno/llcrieu'^y p. 292, Si-pt. 1000. 

«1. There are thousands of Kngiishnum who would not mind being 
told they were no Oliristiaiis to lio so-and-so, who would mind 
being told they were not gtuitlemeii to do so-and-sr, and wlio would 
not <io wrong if they knew the fa<;t.s of the case: who would not 
d(5stroy native iiidependeiiee. and institutions if they knew what 
these things re^illy were .—Miss Kiiujslnj's Ldtrrs (o an educated 
African Native. 

G. As our r<'adiTs know, we think sugar too imjairUnt an article 
of food and too much of a raw mat<!rial to ]>e taxed, and we would 
far rather have seen the nmney re<^uircd obtained by other means.— 
Bpectalor^ p, 20th A]irii 1901. 

7- Lord Cur/ou la])ours witli much elaboration to show that 
ISeutenant-govcrnors of the I'unjab neither know nor have known 
anything of the traus-Indus frontier .—Nmpire Meviciv, p. 277, 
April 1901. 

8. It may not he easy to get out of deep and long-established 
cuts, but at any raUi it should be recognised tJiat the risk of seriously 
cheitkiiig recruiting hy making sweeping alterations is no longer 
present.—p. 2.'i7, A}>ril 1901. 

9. In other words, in spile of all the calculated gloom of parti8.'in 
prophets of evil, the Empire is not only magnifieeiit—it is business. 
—Jhiiif Tch'ijraph, p. 9, 28th A]»ril 1901. 

10. The enemy were thus preventiid from retreating through and 
looting Spring Valley.— Ibid. ji. 9, 18th Maroli 1901. 

11. One of my friends informed me to-night that before leaving 
Knniasi it was resolved thatsueh a dinner as this should be held. 
I take it the conditions were somewhat ditlerent then to many of 
you to what they are now.—Quoted in Daily Telegraphy p. 10, IStli 
April 1901. 

12. It is said that they arc anxious to surrender, and that it is 
only the mercenaries and rebels, who have nothing to lose, who 
desire the continuation of the struggle.— Ihid. p. 7, 22nd Feb. 1901. 

13. Mr. A. Davies asked the b^irst Lord of the Treasury if he 
would state if in the promised inquiry into the conduct of the war 
would be included the hiring of transports; the price paid ; the 
length of the passages ; tlie food supplied to the ti'OOp.s ; and M'hy 
the fast mail steamers were not requisitioned.—p. 7, 30th 
March 1901. 

14. 1 am {icrfcctly certain that in everything he said he W 
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aui)nat«<d by a perftKilly siiicei'e and sliiglisminded desirti tn bemdit 
liis couslituents and tin; country of his adoption.—p. 9, ‘Jlind 
Fch. 1901. 

15. If on« may judge from some remarks made to me to-<lay by a 
Bulgarian statesman, the danger can only be averted by the con- 
cession by Turkey to Macedonia of the Jong-promised reforms.— IhUl. 
p. 2:ind Pel.. 1901. 

10. But such a tax would hit the consumer: and free-trade 
purists, n^gardiiig it as the thin end of the wedge, would assuredly 
Work up a strenuous agitation against it, especially with the 
industrial outl<K»k wliat it in.--Daily Ejcfreas^ j). 1, 27tli March 1901. 

17. I may nunark in coiudusion tliat Proib.ssor Masson thinks 
Milton's bliiidniiSK led Jiini to dwell most on, and best present, ail 
luminous effects, all contrasts of ligljt and shade.-- aS'c/joo^ WorUl, 
p. 54, Feb. 1901. 

18. He prcferind tl«e country, slie, the town. Tbere was absoluUdy 
notiiiiig to keep them togetlier. J’eojde got into hardly inquiring 
al'l.<'r J^Iadaine de Bragade .—Fortniyldly Jiciyieiv, p. J179, Feb. 1900. 

19. There ar<! tiire.e measures in particular wlihdi are looked 
askance on by Unionist Governments because tJiey are held to Jje 
destructive of majorities.— Spectator, j*. 412, 2J{rd Mandi, 1901. 

20. The tliir-st in me showed early, and 1 was conveniently switched 
oir to a works oil tin* Clydeside .—PearmnC s Maijazine, p. 21, Jan. 1901. 

21. I tiiiiik I have disiui.ssed what 1 may cull tfie siiI)Kidiary 
garnibhings of Die right hon. geiiLlcman's speech, and I eonie to his 
central criticism, which dealt with a iojtic which niidoubtcdly is 
that W'liich most deeply occupies us at the ]>re.scnt time.—Quoted in 
Jhily Tfh'tjrnph, p. 7, 15tli Feb. 1901. 

22. Tiie {lortraits of Lord liosebery number a score. Some day 
lie will iiave to iiave a cliamla^r in the National Portrait Gallery all 
to himself.— Sptectator, ]». CO, 12th Jan. 1901. 

20. Surrounded as he has Ix'eii hy pitfalls of all kinds, and the 
centre of every form of ill-naturcd gossip, lie has done his duty with 
a devotiuu of which wo may all feel j>roud.— Jhid. p. 338, 9th March 
1901. 

24. The silver reserve, instead of increasing, has for some time 
back l)eeii again diminislilng,— a fact w hich ajipears to prove that the 
supply of rupees has not ke])t jaiee with trade requirements, which 
is somewhat dis<i^uieting in view of Die near api»roach of the busy 
season .—Honeer Mail, j>. 13, lOtlj Nov. 1900. 

25. Nay, we may ascribe to a certain extent to circumstance much 
that appears censurable in that great man’s life.— IHd. p. 134, Jan. 
1901. 

26. Tw'o courses, it was pointed out, were o]sm to an effective 
journal in disemssing questions that have an agitating influence, 
w’liich admit of diversity of as}H:ct, upon which men feel deeply and 
think variously.— Ibid. p. 105, Jan. 1901. 

27. He is perfectly correct in attributing the result of the last 
general election to distrust in and failure to grasp the policy of the 
Liberal party.—j). 37, Jan. 1901. 

23. The jury, after considering the matter in private fur five 
luinutes, returned a verdict Diat C« H. died as the result of ao 
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illcfjal operation, hut there was not sufficient evidence to prove by 
wliom it was performed.— Telegraphy p. 4, 12th Jan. 1901. 

29. The enemy, he states, as well as haring' larf^e stores at 
Wepciier, are working two llour-iiiills on the Caledon ^vcr.— Ibid. 
p. 8, 14tii Mareli 1901. 

80. Tills is the attempt that lias been overtlirown, and whicli 
attacked in Soutli Africa tlie vital jirincijde tliat prevails in every 
other part of our political system. - Ibid. p. 7, r»th Jan. 1901. 

yi. While the thorn was jilantcd in our side by othens, we had 
placed the ilostiiiics of our comiiry in the hands of a statesman and 
of a (Jovertiiriciit who seemed more efficient obslructioni.sts of our 
chance.s than our comjietitors tlioiusclves.—//w/. p. 7, f>tli dan. 1901. 

82. Arbitration was accepted, but all .sorts of iinjmssible condi> 
tions were made which made it equivalent to a refusal.— Heview of 
Heviews, p, Dec. 1900. 

88. In every (rurmaii railway station and in every German hotel 
the visitor finds liimsclf huj in^ postcards, some of which are very 
good, hut many of which are very poor, and which he can distmteh to 
his friends at home as a kind of memorandum as to wliere he is.— 
Jb 'ui. }». 68, Jan. 1901. 

81. The e.V)»rcs.si(»ii of tliesc ideas are anathema to thfwe who 
belong to the official (diqiic, who look with jealous resentment on any 
one who veuture.s to tuilargc or ignore the .sacred i»ronounccmcnts of 
the National Liberal Federation. —Forlnigltthf Uevicn\ p. 37, Jan. 
1901. 

89. It coufernid security of huiure subject to cerfciin reasonable 
statutory conditions, and ite.Ytcndcd to a certain extent the free sale 
of the tumults’ interi-st, — Ibid. ji. '2, ,/an. 1901, 

86. As regards etliics he rightly holds tliat the agnostic, though 
hy training and disposition lie may he (as ni(»st arc) an excellent 
mail, has nevertiudess no ultimate ground for leading a good life.— 
Spectator, j>, 21, 5tii .liiij. 1901. 

87. The way’ to sto[) an atrnospluire of suspicion growing up is 
not to encourage a blind aii<l n'clclcss trnstl'iilncs.s, not merely in 
known men, but in all future holders of office, Imt instead to liave 
an I'tiquctte us regards Idgli political ollice which shall hanisli as far 
as /Missihle the opjiortimities and tennitatioiis of iiiiseonduct.—Vliid. 
p. 928, 22iia D(*i'. 1900. 

88. Yesterday’s meeting of (he foreign Ministers was a somewhat 
stormy one, owing to the desire to discover who it is who discloses 
to tlie Chinese what every Minister is p]edgi*d to keep secret.— Daily 
Telegraph, j). 7, 22ud Dee. 1900. 

39. However great maybe the ]iro-(kmsul.s who f<»llow, the advent 
of none can have the ]H‘{-uliar interest whicli attaches to lo-day.— 
Quoted in Daily Telegraph, p. 7, 15th Dee. 1900. 

40. T am perfectly certain (he noble earl is as incapable of mis¬ 
using his position as a minister of the Oown as any of those who 
have oeuupied that high and honourable j>ositiaii.— JUd. p. 7, 15th 
Dec. 1900. 

41. AYe should also desire that nothing should be done, if jiossiblc, 
which can aggravate the discontent which I fear exists in parts of 
our own colony, coucorniug which 1 shall be very glad to have 
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authentic information from the Government.— Ibid. p. 10, 7th Pec. 
1900. 

42. At twenty-four lie entiTod Parliament, but he found his 
philosophic Wliig^^ism an impossible working creed.— Sjn'ctaior^ j>. 
775, 1st Dec. 1900. 

43. Wc find ourselves com]»cllod to disagree with Mr. T.’s very 
sweejiing statement that “the Gospels, the Kpislles, the Apocalypse, 
arc as un-Hcllcni(5 as anything could Ix^ and he written in Greek."— 
SyextatirTy p. 841, 8th .lime 1901. 

44. The greatest alteration of all is one that was barely suspected 
in 1875, and whose ]»ossiliility would have, seemed the wildest and 
least sciont ifii! of dreams to Hcrselicl.'- Ihid, j>. 880, 15tli June 1900. 

4.5. Another defect in IHr. Clifton .Itihnsons niethixi is that it 
made liitn aci|uainte-<l with the peasantry and burgesses alone, and 
their amiable materialism, so nnieh in evidence, is yet not the only 
ruling spirit in Poinis! to-day.— Thid. p. 7.52, 21tlj Kov. 1900. 

40. lieforc all things Doiidon is a jilaee to he lived in, ami a ]>luce to 
he got about in. Whati'ver merits it may ]>o.s.sess in the former of 
tljese res])ftcts, it loaves nmch to lie d('sirod in the latter. The con¬ 
gestion of the streets grows worse every year.— Ibid. j». 740, 24th 
Nov. 1900. 

47. At the same time I Adt it my duty to, and I invariably did, 
nmke duo representations to the commissioner on the gross neglect of 
drainage measures.- Pivneer Mail, p. 20, 91h Nov. 1900. 

48. 1 lived lately for tifteen yi-ars in Suffolk. My lahouringmen 
there would not, winm I ofienxl it to them when working on a hot 
d.ay, drink l)iew<Ts’ beer. 'J"hcy brewed their own laier in their 
collages .—Daily Trhyi'ayh, p, 11, 28tli Nov. 1900. 

49. If you ask tlicju if no sanctity atta<djcs to the obligation of an 
oath, tiicy smile, and rejieat llie old formula, “they only swore with 
their lips.”— Ibid. p. 7, ]9ili Nov. 1900. 

50. The future judgments for deeds done in the body W’as a later 
idea wliitdi wc owe to the devclojuiient of Greek thought, whi(di, as 
far as wc know, first found expression in Pindar, the most religious 
of Greek ]ioct«, and wliieh was further elaborated by J’latt).— llpeclator.^ 
p. 320, 2nd March 1900. 

51. It is a men iless, yet jK-rfcctly Aiir, ex]>osurc of tlic blind 
limitations, the jiriclo, the comjilcte inability to conceive any j»oint 
of view'other than the jiurely selfisli one, tlio astonishing jire.ssing 
even of Christianity itself into the service of iiuiicrial exjiaiision.— 
llcHew o/A’mfics, ji. 392, Oct. 1900. 

52. There are no third-class lavatoriiss, thougli the journey third- 
class takes nearly nineteen hours. This form dties not compare very 
favourably with our magnificent expresses with their really com¬ 
fortable third-class corridors and dining cars.— Spcclaior, p. 524, 20th 
Oct. 1900. 

53. The railway takes you to Voiron, whence a mountain railway 
carries you by win<ling routes to a little town, wlnmce you may walk 
or drive to the “world-famed” Carthusian home.”—/iifd. ]>. 522, 
20th Oel. 1900. 

^54. The year 1899-1900 lias proved to be the record year for the 
New Zealand railways, the business carried on and the revenue 
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roceived not only having (*xcccdcd that of any previous year, but the 
increas«!'l rec-eijiLs of the |«ist year ovfsr tlio inmie<liately j»rece(ling 
year l»ave ex<!oe«led all former increases.— AU'Ckiand IVecl'hj Krws, 
p. », 24th Aug. 1900. 

f»r>. It is to 1 m‘ hojM-d that the scattered remnants of the hostile 
armies will re(^ogiiise this fata wiihoiit the jK'iialty having to be 
severely isxataed,— J>ailt( Tcleijraphy ji. 6, Ifrd Oct. 1900. 

f>6. Tile Sultan lias ordered the e.xtr.ution of Abdullah Hu.‘'8cin, 
who led the attack on and hombanlmeiit of the tiovernment House 
at Saena, shortly before the .lubilee.—///*>/. ji. 9, 10th Ocd. 1900. 

f>7. In case of another I’liwr-r making usi; of the complicatioiiH in 
China in order to obtjiin territf»rial ailvaiitages, the two contracting 
parties reserve to thems<dv<\s to coiiu! to a iireliminary un<lerstaiKling 
as to the ovimtual stejjs to hi; take n for the jTotecaion of their own 
interests in China.— Ihul. p. 7, 22nd Oid. 1900. 

58. The fatal wfunau wlio .seems to Iiave been bgfn to fulfil the old 
proplie(^y that one of her sox would bring ruin u|Min tlic kingdom, 
and her satellites are now nrovi'd to be sU^ejs-d to the eyes in a 
delibe.rati^ iiifaniv that has placed them beyond the iiale of pardon.— 
Ibid: ji. 8, I7thbct. 1900. 

.59. lly all nu'ans devise a means to train the soldiiT (Ncjaunc liim* 
dclf, as Mr. Hrodrick points out, jtrovidcs sudicient training for the 
sailor), the lawyer, the teacdier, and the farmer.— }>ptdaior. p. 465, 
6th Get. 1900. 

60. South Africa is a white man's country in which the English¬ 
man ean live and bring un Ids (dnldren ami found a family, to which 
he can bequeath .ima-stral estates, which will enable its scions to lake 
rank in some African llurke s Lrmdfd Gentrxj.-^J'Wtniqhdii Jtevifv.\ 
p. 228, Feb. 1901. 

61. Milner used to come down to the Pall Mall office usually late, 
invarialdy aceompanied by an umbrella with an (extraordinary eagle's 
head as its liandle, with very conspicuous eyes.—7imVye of Itenewfi, 
p. 20, duly 1899. 

62. Mr. W. M. M’ebb expounds Mr. Flinders Petrie's discoveries 
eoiieeming “The Kew Kaee" who.se remains have been found in 
Up]Ma Egynt, wliose date was first ]»ut three or four thousand years 
n.(\, but who are relegated to the “i»r(vhi8toric” vra,.—Ibid. p. 491. 
Nov. 1899. 

68. In Queen Elizabeth's times the ]>roeessions were forbidden, 
but it was enjoined tliat the people should once in the year, at the 
time accustoimd with the rector or vicar of the jMirish, walk about 
the parislies, as they were aeeu.stomed, and at their return to the 
church make their common prayitr.—CAwre/t Gazrtif, p. 75, 6th 
May 1899. 

64. The person about whom gathered almost as inucli interest as 
about the prisoner liimself, Lizzie’s anpcaraiicc in the witness-box 
caused a ])rufound sensation.—Mus. Lysn Linton, Liz;de Ufrlon^ 
iii. 288. 

66. With the ex<?ej)tion of Sir Edward Grey, no member of the 
OpiKisitiun in either House of Farliamtuu lias gained added reputation, 
anu few have maintained the full credit previou.sly jiossessed.— 
Telegraphy p. 7, 8th Aug. 1900. 
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66. Mr. W. J. amidst tremendous disorder eharged the jjoliee 
with ]»artisaiishij) l)y (Meeting IjIkthIs from the ImildiiiR, hut tin-, 
oihtv r in char^'c deiiie(l tlie truth of the attcusalioii.— Urid. ji. 10, 
‘J4th .I.'iii. 1901. 

67. “AVheiievtr an ojuiortimity <K!eurs when tlu; teinjiorary 
ditlerences have heeome uuimiKirUiit,” continued the letter, I trust 
that I may have the good fortune of being eoininissioned by niy 
fellow-citizens to return to the House of Coniinons.”— ibid. |i. U, 
31st Aug. 1900. 

68. The enemy o]>ened a lieavy lire, and men fell thickly as the 
two coin]>aniuK fell bacik."— Ibid. i*. 8, 28th Aug. 1900. 

69. There still remain otlier ]»ur]H>ses which all the Powers liave 
in common, which have been refened to in tlie communications of 
tiic Ku.ssian charge, d'affaires^ and wJihdi were s]>ecilically enumerated 
in our note to the I’owors.— Ibid. i». 7, 1st Sept. 1900. 

70. From convirsations which I have had with coinpet<‘iit 
authorities, I have derived tlie iin])rcssioii that they have arrived at 
the o))iiiion that the South African problem is virtually solved.— 
Ibid. p. 7, 13tli Scj)t. 1900. 

71. A sentence three years in excess of Uiisw as })aH8cd on AVilliam 
H. K., a draper, for carrying on the receiving of stolen gowis on a 
large .scale.— Ibid. p. 8, 14th Oct. 1901. 

72. Mr. Henry Neill, of New Orleans, who lud stuck to it through 
the winter tliat the cotton crop of 1890 was a bumper harvest of 
eleven million bales, acknowledged that it had turned out to amount 
only to about nine millions and a half.— UpectaUrr^ p. 364, 22iid 
Sept. 1900. 

73. Candles burn and iiioonse is ofTered on the domestic altar.— 
Doane, MbU Parallels, p. 317. 

74. It must be humiliating reading to tboso members of the 
Church who think that intrigue and the odour of sanctity are 
inconsistent .—Daily News, p. 8, 3rd May 1899. 

To what purpose does lie receive so large an income ? It is to 
perform the functions of a bisliop, including answering such questions 
as can only be asked in the House of Lords.— Ohurc/t (lazelle, ]>. 86, 
13th May 1899. 

76. With few exceptions, his attitudes, temper of mind, ami 
emphasis arc invariably truly and firmly placed.— Wcsiminster 
llcvUw, July 1900. 

77. 1 have Si^eD passagc.s in that journal, in which your name 
apjteam, which leads me to believe you can give first-liand informa¬ 
tion on several of these i>oints.—Quoted in Daily Tele.graph, p. 6, 
24 th Aug. 1900. 

78. The attempt to deprive him of his birthright having failed, had 
increased his itopularity.—G olpwin Smith, Vuiled Kingdom, ]». 67. 

79. When The LigH Thai Failed was read by (and delighted) so 
many thousands years ago, there was hardly one of his critics who 
had a good word to say for it—as a novel.— Hi. Javiets Gazette, 
p. .6, Ist Oct. 1901. 

80. Mr. Qecrge Alfred Townsend is very little known in this 
countiy as a poet, and little more so in Auiencft.^i^vi^ix; of Keviewt^ 
p. 682, June 1900. 
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81. The cxprriinrnt of inalving the Cainnet rcpresentacive, 
an'l t}ion?forci lar^iir, t.hciijfh quil.e allowahlo harl the litrie been 
li!«.s brimful of difiicultios, ha.s distiiicUy failed.--.S))rda/or, ii. 619, 
2inl Nov. 1901. 

82. 1 went out in tlie .sjiriiig of tlm year iu questiou, and during 
wliicli yi?ar it uas iiiiporlant to liuve u oi-rtaiu deiiiiitc kuigth 
cou.stru(;U!d. — .St. James's Qar:fflf, p. 7, 1st Oct, 1901. 

8.’{. ilow many persons aro tlicre wlio oaii talk coulidcutly of tlio 
pei'uliaritii's of W(»rilsworlh, \vlio.'>e aof|Uaiiitani!i; with liis jioftry, 
limited t(i thoir t»wu r(r(r<>ll»!i‘Lioijs of early rliildhood, has carrietl tljein 
little furtliiT tliau “ buoy lhay,” »>r “ U'o are Seven ” !— Fitrtn'ujhila 
Jir&kw, p. f)98, Get. 1901. 

84. Our roobid <lislike of all real realism afleots our affairs more 
injuriously than our an. Ibid. ji. 295, Aug. 1900. 

85. W liether the (iovcrnnu'iit wliiel) has been in name at Pekin 
remains so in lac.t, or wh«ttlu*r it In? more. wide](^ dilliised amongst 
those viceroys who Ijave muv in many r(;sjM*.cts so iij<iep<uidi‘nt a 
]»ositiou, that Oov<-riiment mu.st be, iu the first place, by Chinese for 
the Chinese. —p. 121, ‘Ith Aug. 1900. 

86. Any e.o-operation in protecaing tlie jdants from the ravagtis of 
pet d«»gs^Hud cats is imiiossible to gi‘t. Ibid. p. M:j, 1th Aug. 1900. 

87. We un<ler.sl.and thst the .so-(tal)etl delegates, four iu number, 
with a travelling curuiKUiion, wlio are at ]jres(Uit in Ijoml{m, liave no 
olli(ual standing whatever, and that their vi.sit to this inuintry is 
wholly witliout importance.— Trktjrapk, ]». 9, llth July 1900. 


CHAPTEll VIL—PICTURESQUENESS. 

89. HeturesqueEess described. —The quality discussetl in 
this cliajiter is c:il]wl “ pictunsqueness ” because it is an attempt 
to rival, by the inferior iiLstrumeutality of language, the cdfects 
of a paiiiUnl pictui'e,—to make the ivader see with tlie mind’s 
eye the objixts and events that are ])Ut before him in words. 
Impressiveness (described in chap, v.) ajipeals chiefly to the 
understanding; pictui*c.sqiu'ness to the imagination. Each in its 
own way 4‘xeites attention ami takes hold of the memory. 

“Tile various arts contributing to the (pialities of Olcaniesa, 
Simi>licitY, and luqu’essiveness arc even more necessary in over¬ 
coming tlie difficultitts of tlie Picturesque. Moreover, these 
arts need to lie siqiplemeuted by devices specially suited to the 
case” (Bain). 

90. Graphic Words.—In words the quality most useful for 
jinslueing the elfwt desirtnl is llieir speciality. The more 
general the U-rm is, the fainter is the picture; the more 
special the term is, the more vivid the picture. Hence, if a 
writer desires to make his I’eadei's realise os if it were present 
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the scene or situation that he attfinjils to ivpi(‘fM*nt, he eiiijiloys 
vtirds as ])artic.ular and dete.nninate in Kenw‘ as tlu* scojic of 
the Fiihje.i'.t will allow. 

Thou didst l)low with thy wind, the .sea covered them, thoj*^ mnk 
as Imd in tlic mighty waters.- Exodus xv. 10. (Tlii.s is nH>ro 
gra]»Iiic than to say “ they Jell a.s nieUl.”) 

Tile kiss snui(‘hnl liasty from flic ituie-UnKj iimiil, 

On jmrposo jjuardless.—T iiom.son's ir'intfr. 

So far had the fury of religious war aha(e<l, tliel the Regent's 
minister, Duhojs, oweil tin* (^anliuai's luil, under whieli his 
wickedness tjrmnrd, ]iartly to Itritish iidlueuce at Rome.— 
(loLDWlN Smith, United Kimjdom^ ii. 174. 

Wilkes ineaiiwlnle hi'caiiie tlie idol of the hour, was edeeU'd to 
tlie liighest ollic<i.s of the (tity, ami toucheti th<- civic .«kies 
v’itli- In's impish head.- Ibid. i. 433. 

By systematic reading, he sai<l, they wer«‘ lifttsl from the ranks 
of ehaUering smatti-rers, tlian whom, w hether men or women, 
none w<*.rc more objeetionahle.—Qiiotiul in Daily TcJe(jraj>h, 
10th May 1900. 

The Queen nas.sed across London in the morning through liHny 
leagues of ]>assionate acclamation .—Daily Trieyrajih, p, 8, 
9th M arch 1900. 

Swimming i.s one of the most exhilarating exercisi;s in the world. 
Only a swimimT knows the deliiuous pleasure whi<di Byron 
liad in memory when he wrote ahont “laughing from my lij» 
the audaitious brine, that ki.sscd it like a wimscuj).” Buoyed 
lip by the cl(!Hr liyalino of the .sea, tossed with its foam and 
ripjilcs, caisissed by its co<d and clinging volume, tin: 
]>ractiscd swimmer seems for a time j»art of the (Kjcan wbicli 
sustains him, and shares a new ])l(;a8ure w'hicli was before 
confitifid to the gulls and the jiorjioises.p. 7, 7th 
Se]>t. 1900. 

They pounced uj>on Bichlle, a Socinian, and would have evidently 
dealt with him in the spirit of tlieir atrocious enactment, 
had not the Prottsdor suaJehed liim from theirand 
sent Idm off in land cvnfmeute.nt to the Seilly Islands.— 
(toLiAViN Smith, Vniled Kim/dom, i. 610. 

^0 crept into the army through the militia in 1874, when twenty 
years of ag(^, old for commencing his career anew. — jHiihj 
Tclryraph^ ]». 9, 23i*<l Oct. 1901. 

The hills w'ere alive willi the enemy when, before dawn, our 
arlvance guard moved away from camp towards tbe southern 
end of their i)Osition. —Times JVeeHyy p. 233,13tli Ajiril 1900. 

Henry and Anne Boleyii went to York, Wolsey’s palace, \,o gloat 
inth greedy eyes over their rich 8i»oil. Ipswicli w'us seized by 
the royal rohlter. —Golhwin Smith, United Kingdouiy i. 321. 

When it was day, they knew not the land; but lliey perceived 
a certain hay vdth a heachy and they took counsel wlicther 
they could drive the ship upon it.—Acts xxvii. 39, Jlensed 
Version. (Tliis is more than “a curtain creek with 

a shore," Authorised Version.) 
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91. Concrete Similitudes. —A meUphor or wmile, which 
rcprcHoiitj^ KoiiM* alwlnul, thought niulcr the figure of a coucre-to 
image, is of great assistance to the reader. Tlie imagiuation is 
more; strongly affected hy wliat can he perceived hy the «mses 
than by what is conceived by the understanding:— 

Lalwur, capitiil, and business-ability an; the lliree legs of a three- 
legged stool ; neither is the first, neither is the second, neither 
is the thinl ; there is no j)n;eedenee, all being equally 
imcessary. He who would sow discord among the three is 
the- enemy of all.— Oifnii’tjif's Hpccch (U rutsbury, quoted in 
Jlrwf.ir of lln'ii-ws, p. .‘Mf*, April 1901. 

In the mere j)resent, wlum out off from all tliat has gone before, 
(here is as niueh inie.ertuinty and illusion as there i.s in a 
twilight seen through a window on smhlenly awakening. 
Tile twilight then se<*n may he either a joyous herald of the 
dawn or a forelxidiiig of the ajiproacli ol' night.—Cit(»r.iKiL, 
llidory uf JnUllcctual linvlophicni, vol. iii. 

Tile advHn(;e of the jmhlie mind resembles the rising of the tide. 
Each sJKTcssive wave rushes forward and rolls hack ; but the 
great flood is steadily corning up.—U entham. 

In all things that are }>urely social the races can he as separate 
as the lingers, yet one as the liami in all things cs.seTitial to 
mutual ])rogr(!ss. • “ WAsiiiNOTtrN, Autobiography (quoted in 
Spe.ct.a(o}\ ]). 00, Ulth July 1901). 

The real rlanger of the new sjiirit dtM;s not lie in the loss either 
of energy or of <-nterprise, hut in jdacing too much confidence 
in the eajracity and n;source.s of the State. It is not certain 
that because grandmother CAn watch the Imbies to their 
advantage, therefore she «;an carry the whole family uirstairs. 
^iiyrdator^ j>. 181, 10th Aug. 1901. 

The inference is, that a sum of forty-five million roubles, which 
is precisely the amount of M. Witte’s sinking fund, has 
been nsr-d to conceal successive deficits. In this case M. 
Witte’s method of fraying off debt would be a form of feeding 
a dog with hits of its own tail.— Fortnightly Mevifw, p. 
1039, June 1901. 

Submerm;d in jrart for the present by the flood of conquest, the 
English system of local self-government was destined, when 
the flood subsided, to rea]q>ear. — Goi.dwin Smith, United 
Kinijilom-y i, 30. 

92. Ckaracteristic Details. —description given in general 
terms, without pictures(pie touches or the mention of character¬ 
istic details, docs not help the reader to realise the unseen as if 
it were seen, or the alrsent os if it were jiresent. 

WIKTI'.i; KVENINO. 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
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Throws wp a steamy column, aiirl tlio cups 
Tliat cht’cr, hut not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

Cowi’EK, The Task, 
THE MAUIUTTA TEUUOU IN INDIA. 

Wherever their kettledrums were Ijeard, the jieasjint threw his 
hag of rice on his shoulder, tied his small savings in his ginlle, 
and lied with his wife and children to the mountains or the jungles, 
and the milder neighbourhood of the hyama and the tiger. *■ 
Macal'lav. 

TUE BUIISTIN(J OK A DYKE IN LIN(^0LNS1IIRE. 

No one has ever soon a fen-bank break without honouring the 
stern, quiet teni)H;r which there is in these men, when the north- 
caster is howling above, the spring-tide roaring outside, the brim¬ 
ming tide-way lapjiing uj) to the dyke-top, or flying over in sheets 
of spray; when roiinu tlie one fatal thread which is trickling over 
the dyke—or worse, through some forgotten rat’s hole in its side— 
hundreds of men are clustered, without tumult, without complaint, 
marsliall(Ki under their employers, fighting tlie brute jniwers of 
nature, not for their em[>loyers’ sake alone, hut for the sake of tlieir 
own year’s labour and their own year’s lm*ad. The sheep liavo 
been driven off the land below; the cattle staml rang<'d shivering 
on higli dykes inland ; tliev will be saved in jmnts, if the worst 
befall. But a hundred spades, wielded by jiractised bands, cannot 
stop that tiny rat-hole. The trickle becomes a rush, the rush a 
roaring waterfall. The dyko-top trembles, gives. The men make 
efforts, destierate, dangerous, as of sailors in a wreck, with faggots, 
hurdles, sedge, turf: but the bunk will break ; and slowly they 
draw od*; sullen, hut uti(x>m]»laiiiing; beaten, lnit not conquered. 
A new cry rises among them. U]), to save yonder sluice; that 
will save yonder lode; that again yonder funii ; that again some 
other lode, some other farm, for hack inland, but guessed at instantly 
by men who have studied from tlieir youth, a.s the necessity of their 
existence, the labyrinthine drainage of lands which arc! all below 
the w’ater level, and whore the inner lauds in many cases are 
lower than those outside.—K imjsi.ky, Fvosc Idylls^ p. 120. 

JAMES 1. OK ENOLAND. 

James I. of England and VI. of Scotland, set by the chance of 
hereditary succession to ]>lay the ])art of king at this crisis, is the 
butt of history as a learned fiK)! fancying biiiiBolf the Solomon of 
kingcraft. ... He was kind-hearted, good-teinjiered, and as a 
private man would most likely liavo shambled through life an 
amiable, though laughable, pedant. But ho was thoroughly weak, 
pid destiny brought him to sliow his weakness on a throne, wliere 
it led him into public acts of folly, sometimes into ]>ublic crimes. 
His figure was unkingly, his gait unsteady, Ids tongue too large 
for his mouth. His Scotch accmit, which now w*oiiId not be un- 
])le^ing, then firated on English ear.s, reminding a proud and 
prejudiced race that he was a stranger. To his natural grotesque* 
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Uflss hp .nlflpil tljat of a dress ridiculously stuffed aiul jiadded. He 
was awkward and inifjaiiily in all that lie did. DcvcitiMl to liuntiiig, 
lie liad a loose scat on liorsidiack, and we ladiold liini tilti-d out 
«»r liis saddle into the New River, with nothinjf to ho seen of him 
hut his hoots.— Ooi.DW'iN Smith, United Kiiujilom, i. 433. 

CAMT IIOSI-ITAL IN' SOITII AFUK'A. 

A South African sun blazes on the tents, hut it is toniirfired by 
lireczi's which swi-cp down from the niountiins. It soiuns always 
like a ]H‘rfeei Kii^lish iiiidsuinnier ilay, and amid tlowers and climate 
and scenery WynlM-r*' is a jiaradise in<leed. 

Night falls suddenly at sundowu—thi.s is no land of twilight. 
The scene is then alm(*st mm-e jiictiir<-s<]iu' even than hy day, as one 
tramps round the eamp hciweeii tiie tents (at imminent of 
falling ovt!r the j'opc*s), and strange little gliiu]»scs are. seen of the 
tent interiors. ' 

A huge hurricane l.-mtern, with oil-lamp insiiU*, is jilaeed in the 
middle of ea(di tcuit on the rough ward Uhle. The convalescents 
gather round, ]daying cards or draughts, and a weird half light 
falls on the beiis. Jjuter the tent Hies are di'op]»ed, tiie lanterns 
put out, and all is still in the sleeping i^amp. 

A stillness wliicdi is felt hy those who wake in ]»ain, and by those 
who wateli. The line-orderly, wra]>iK-d in his long i^oat, jKiradea 
up and down liis line of ti'iils all niglil. And a sister, still in 
scarlet and white, and swinging her Jiurri(^anc lantern, does her 
night rounds witli unerring regularity. 

And the Soutliern Cross liMiks down from the star-s]MUigled sky.— 
Itaily Mailt ji. 5, 14th Ajuil 1900. 

rONFLAHUATlOX AT OTTAWA. 

It was a grand, but awe-ins]iiring sight, those flames leajiing 
acros.s the Ottawa Rivi-r, meitulessly attacking llie best as welt 
as tlic ]K)orest hous<‘s of the cajiital city. There was a belt of llaiiie 
fully four miles in length and ut least half a mile wide. A ]>all 
of dense dark vapour streamed south-westward fnmi the hurning 
district, yvt the sun shone clear and liriglit, changing the inky 
blackness to anilM’.r, away up in the sky to the a]i]»earanee of lleety 
summer elouds, while hmu-atli it was u long limt of flame, fierce, 
irre}»ressil'le. 

All night long whole parts of the city were lit up hy the glare. 
The idoud effect Was that of a brilliant sunset, but the stars were 
clear and bright. lh*m-alh were sccnc.s of gloom and sadness— 
of shattered human Imjies, of the destroyed efforts of a lifetime, 
and of gloomy outlook for the future.— 2'cUgraphf ]>. 9, 28tb 
Aitril 1900. 



PAKT IL—ESSaY-WEITING. 

CHAPTEK VIIL—STRUCTURE OF SENTENCE. 

Section li.—O kdkk of Phrasks and Ci.avsks. 

93. Rule of Proximity. —Tlie groat rule regmiliug the 
position or JiixUij)ositiou woi'ds is tliat thivys which arc to 
be thought of together iriust he mentioned fogethrry i.e. as olosely 
together as the eoiiiext or as the idiom (^f the language jiermits 

3it). This has l»eon eallod the “Rule of IVoxiinily” (Rain). 

The same pi’inciple holds good for the ]»ositioii of (qualifying 
phrus(^s and HulxirdinaU^ clauses. A coristi’uetiou which violates 
this qirinciqde is willed by the French cons!ruction louche^ a 
6<quuiting constmetion ”; or, to adojd the iiion* homely English 
saying—“one eye is fixed on the kettle, while the otlnu' is 
looking up the chimney.” A sejuinting senUmec is almost 
certain to iiu’olve a hjss of pers])icuity, or of energj*, or of 
euphony, and jmssihly of all three combined. 

(a) Konn’dause .—A noun-clause must lx* jOaeed as close a.s 
jK)asible to the verb or noun with which it is meant to be con¬ 
nected in sense:— 

(hrujiiuil order, —Mr. J. S. Chappie ])oiijts out in refereiK^e to our 
ri^nijirk last wtiek, that with the (jxeeption of Sir 0. Seott no other 
arehitect of our time has ereetid a (iatlnxlral, that Mr. W. Burgess 
erected St. Fin Rarre’s Cathedral at Cork in tljc year ]862.— Church 
Tmes, 28r(l Dee. 1897. 

Corrected order.- -In refercUKse to our remark last week that with 
the exception of Sir 0. S(5ott no architect of our time has erected a 
cathedral, Mr. .1. S, (.'happle ]>oiiits out tlial Mr. W. Burgess erected 
St. Pin Bairc's Cathedral, Cork, in the year 1862. 

{h) Adrnh’clausc and advei'hiul ^hraae .—An adverb-clause 
or adverbial phnise must be placed as close as jiossible to the 
^'ord that it (pialifies :— 

Original order ,—All this is meant to oqten tlie eyes of the ChincKC, 
107 
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and to catisc ilicm to accf^pt oach and «very claim that we make upon 
them a8 soon as postiihlc .—Daihi Telnjrajih, Sni Jan. 1898. 

i'omrird ordrr .—All this is meant to open the eyes of the Cliincse, 
and to cause them to accept as soon as possible eatdi and every claim 
that wc make U]ion them. 

(r) Adjrch'v/'.-clavu..-^T]H‘. relative pronoun or relalive 
adverh, by W’liich such a eJaiise is iiitrcxluced, must be placed 
as close, as possible to its aiit<tc(dent: — 

Ori<finrtJ order .—No one eoiild doubt how great and critical was 
th(! ofurasion, who observed tl>e keen and lireathless interest of 
l*arlianient wlicii Mr. (/haniberlain ro.se to speak .—Telegraphy 
p. 9, !i2n(l May 1900. 

ihrreeied •• No one wlio observed the keen and breathless 
interest of 1‘arlianient when Mr. (HiamlMTlain rose to speak, eould 
doubt how great and critical was the occasion. < 

94. Rule of Priority. —Tlu* rule, of Proximity is aupi>lc- 
monied by anotlior—the “ Rule of Priority ” (Bain). Accoixling 
to this rule, ({ualifyiitg plnusivs and clauKes should, as far as 
idiom or the context allows, jut^cede, and not follow, the danse 
or W’ords to wdiidi they are 8uboixlinat<‘, 

Tlie j)rinciple, underlying this rule is that the mind of the 
reader is by this means kepi tn siihpense. His interest is aroused 
to know wliat is cenning, and wlien it does c(»me, it coim^s with 
the greater Ibirx*. The princij»al clause thus receives the 
emphasis that it ought to have as })riiicij)al clause, and that it 
is expected to liave from its position at the close of the sentence 

S 72). 

(1) Ghost. If ever thoa didst thy dear father love, 
llamlei. 0 iioaven ! 

Ghost. Avtuige liis foul and most unnatural murder. 

Observe how the effect of this dialogue would have T»een 
manned, if the oitler of the clauses had been reversed. Observe, 
too, how the interest of Hamlet lias been awakened by the 
sus])ensive influence of the conditional clause. This is shown 
by the exclamation, “ 0 heaven! ” 

(2) Tliough I speak with the tongue.s of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tink* 
ling cymbal.—1 Cor. xiii. 1. 

Compare with this well-arranged sentence the following 
extract from Bacon, in which the limiting clause is awkwardly 
jmt last instead of first 

A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, 
where there is no love. 

(8) Although nearly 2000 men have been dispatched from New 
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South Wales to South Africa, the colony, owinp to the large 
numbers now voluntarily uudergoing military training, is 
stronger for home defence tliari it was before .—Jjaiiy 
Grajthic, j>. 9, 19th Feb. 1900. 

Here the Suborcliuato. clause, “ although,” etc., rightly j)Pe“ 
cedes the PriricijMil; and tlie long ])lira.se, “owing,” etc., rightly 
precedes the words “ is stronger,” which it is intendi'd to (jualify. 
How very awkward and feeble the sentence would have Wen 
luid the order been ditferent I and yet it w’ould have been quite 
as graininatituil:— 

The colony of New South Wales is stronger for home defence than 
it was before, owing to the largo numbers now undergoing 
voluntary training, although nearly 2000 men have been 
dispatched South Africa. 

95. Exceptions to the Eule of Priority. —The rule of 
Proximity, so far a.s we C4in see, is without exception : tlic mle 
of Priority not always so. It may wunetimes conduce to 
j»er8picuity or to some other kind of literary merit, if a sub¬ 
ordinate clause is placed after, instead of before, the wonl that 
it qualifies. Such exi^ejdions, liowever, depend entirely upon 
the context, and c?an W decided! only upon the merits of the 
individual case:— 

(1) Tlie very landlord's agent, who has been giving you all the 

landlord'Siilo of the question, wh^n you come to the euhjfci 
of evidionHf br&iks away and becomes an Irishman. — 
CAMl'nKi.L, The Irish Land, p. 102. 

Tlie position of the Subordinate claase printwl in italics 
betwinm two verlw, “ has been giving ” and “ biv^iks away,” is 
somewhat emliarossing, and on first re.ading it is not quite clear 
to which of thc.se it Wlongs. The sentence would he imiiroved 
if, In violation of the rule of Priority, we place the clause after, 
instead of before, the verb “ breaks away ”:— 

The very landlorrPs agent, who lias been giving you all the land- 
lonbsidc of the question, breaks away when you come to the 
subject of evictions, and Ixkhuucs an Irishman. 

(2) Mr. Brodrick informed Mr. H. that the recently announced 

Ku8.sian loan to Persia was concluded between Russia and 
Persia without the knowledge of Her Majesty's Government. 
—Daily Teleyraph, p. 6, 28th Feb. 1900. 

TIic sentence w'ould be spoilt if, in compliance w ith the rule 
of Priority, we rearranged it thus : - 

Mr. Brodrick informed Mr. 11. that the n*cently announced 
Russian loan to Fersia was without the knowledge of Her 
M^esty’s Government concluded between Russia and Persia. 
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Tlift j)oiT)t of tlic FPotoncc tunis u]»oii tlio. i»Iirfise without tht 
knoirhilife of Her Maje&tfs GuvfTJimmiy and therefore it must he 
placed hu^t,—the most emphatic position. 


Sfction 2.—Skntencer Pkiiiodic and Loose. 


96. Whately'B Explanation of “ Periodic ” and “ Loose.” 
—The following is the aiwmnt given l)y AVlialely of the 
(litlereiKHi In-tween a Periodic stJiitena^ (or Peri(Kl, a« it is some¬ 
times cyvlli’j]) and a Locjse seiiteju^*. If these* detinitions are 
(5f>rrect (which apj»roximalely they are), Periods to a large 
extent dejie.nd ujKJii llui ol'scrvance of the rule of Priority, 
while liOffsc* sentences are prodnewl hy ^^olating il. 

“Py a Period is to he nnderstcxKl any 5.-n1e-nce, whetluT 
Sinijile or Ounjdex, which is so framed that the graiiima1i«d 
<w)n.struetion will not admit of a close, Udort; tlie end of it; in 
W’hi«‘.h, in sliort, the moaning nmiains susjKJided, jis it wei-c, till 
the wlude- is finished.” 

“A lA)ose sentena% on the contrary, is any that is not a 
Period ;—any, wliose construction will allow of a stop, so as to 
form a jierfect sentence, at om; or more ]>la(H^s helore wc arrive 
at the end” (WllATEiiV’s liheioricy ji. 205, ed. 180^). 


K.B .—Among the examjdes quoted below, tin; first four are given 
by Whatcly himself to iilustruto liis own dofinitious. In the 
sentriices placed on the left side of tlie column, tlie double stroke 
shows whore each serjtencc could have stopped witlioiit being 
grammatically iuconiplctc. Uj> to that |K)int the seiitenee is Periodic. 
In the examples given on the. riglit side of Die column, the clause 
or ]»lirasft, l»y wliich “the meaning remains susj»endcd” and the 
8ent(;nce is thereby conviTted from Loose to Periodic, is indicatiKl 
by Italics:— 

J.tme. Ver-iudic. 


(1) Wc came to our journey’s 
end at last, || with no small difli- 
culty, aftermnch fatigue, tlirough 
deep roads and in bad woailier. 

(2) The vines atforded a refresh¬ 
ing shade |j and a delicious fruit. 

(3) The world is not eternal, 
(j nor is it the result of chance. 

(4) The Homans consider re¬ 
ligion a ])art of virtue, [1 the Jews 
virtue a j,mrt of religion. 

(5) The essence of all art is to 
produce an etf(K:t on the fcidings 
and the imagination, || not to in- 


(1) At last, with no small diflS- 
culty and after much fatigue, we 
came, through deep roads and in 
bad weatlier, to our journey's end. 

(2) Tlie vines afforded both a 
refreshing shade and a delicious 
fruit. 

(3) The world is w«7A<tr eternal 
nor the result of cliance. 

(4) While the Romans consider 
religion a part of virtue, the Jews 
consider virtue a juirt of religion. 

(5) The essence of all art is not 
to inform the intellect nor to pro¬ 
duce something jiractically useful 
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form the iiitollert iior to ])ro(Iuoo 
bonictliing ]>ra('t,icaily useful. 

(6) Wcclo not iinjilicitly 

nil his j»roposilions ,\\ though there 
is much tlmt is setiKiblo in itis 
arguments. 

(7) A message from Ijord R., 
bearing Saturday's date, breaks 
the silence, which has seemed so 
long and so diflioult to hear to 
the general public k<‘<-nly anxious 
to know the fate of C. 

(8) The Elector •'as Jill <m toast, 
and Mansfield, the vaunted (cham¬ 
pion of })rotustantism, on whom 
aid hud bccen wasted, lost the 
cause, II and disgraced it with his 
vagabond host. 


hut lo produce an effect on the 
feelings and the imagination.— 
LUeraturf.y p. ](»0, 2-lth Feh. 1900. 

(6) Thovijk there is much that 
is sensible in his arguments, we 
do not implicitly at^cept all his 
})ropositions.—yWrf. p. ]ri2, I7th 
Feh. 1900. 

(7) A message from lj(jrd K., 
blearing Saturday's dale, breaks 
the silence, which to the yrna’al 
puhikf Irni-ljf ann^ious lo liwir (he 
fate of has seemed so long and 
so difficult to lieor.— Jhiihj Tele- 
yraph, ]>. 8, 2t;th Feh. 1900. 

(8) Tlic Klecior wjiH an outcast, 
and Mjinsiicld, tlie vaunted cliam- 
]>loii of protestautism, on wliom 
aid had been wasted, not only 
lost, hut with his vagabond host 
di.sgraeed, the CiUiso.— (iolowin 
Smi'MI, I'nited Kintjdow^ i. 472. 


97. Advantages of the Period. —In of emu-gy the 

Period has in most wises the advantage over Loose sentences. 
When tve m«*t with qualifying phrase.s or clauses, our tendency 
is to look I'orwaitls rather than hackwaixls. Our intertwt is tlius 
roused to know what is coining. A Loose sentence is less 
stiinuliiting and often di.sa])jiointJng. “An unexjiecied con¬ 
tinuance of a senteiKM*, which the leader had 8Upjios(Hl to he 
concluded, is apt to ]jroduce in tlie mind a sitiisalion of iMung 
ilisagreeably hilked, analogous to the unjde;Ls,'int jar wliich is 
felt, when, in ascending or descending a flighl. of staij-s, we meet 
with one step more than we had exjiecled ” (Wiiatei.y), 

While Bedford Jived, though his energies were wasted in the war, 
he was able by his inJlueuce to keep the council, into whose 
hands the (lovcrnnicnt fell, for the most j»art in the right path. 
—GoLliWiN SmU'II, Vnilcd Kiwjihm^ i. 204. 

Tliis is a perfcict Period. Now' see how fcelde and scattered 
the si'Utence becomes, when it is made Loose :— 

Bedford was able by his influence to keejt tlui council, into whose 
hands the Government fell, for the most jiart in the right ]>ath, 
while he lived, though his energies were wasted in the war. 

98. Occasional Inconvenience of the Period. —On the 
other hand, the Loostt sentence, though its name implies some¬ 
thing of reproach, is at times very useful, and some sentences 
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would 1)6 spoilt ratlier than improved by an aitem])! to coercse 
them into Periods:— 

(1) As thn sun at this time of the year sets as early a.*, four o’clock, 

we liad better start at once, if we are to get to our journey's 
end in daylight 

Here the rhythm is improved by idacing the principal clause 
between the two su))ordinale clauses that qualify it. Moreover, the 
first Hubordiiiute clause dot’s nut give a full explanation of the reason 
for starting at once, and hence the second one does not come us ‘'a 
disagreealde surprise.” 

(2) Through great low-lying fields of golden grain, over which the 

evening breezes swept witli inqietuous sjieed, blending tlic 
radiant yellow of the corn and the bright blood-red of the 
jio))pies in a glorious aralHtsque of gold and green and 
scarlet, the river st<de.—OAui’KNrmi's Jliclork, p. lOa. 

Tliis sentence exemplifies the abuse of the Periodic style. The 
sentem^e would be gnsatly imj)roved by eonimencing with “tlic river 
stole.” Undue emphasis is given to the word “stole” by placing 
it last. 

A Period may lie so clumsily coiisinictitd that, in 8])ite of 
the PeritKiic characUu’ l»eiug sustnintid to the very dost*, the 
I'eader’s attentior is never oime roused. The following is au 
example:— 

The refiections of such men arc so delicate U]ion all occurroucos 
which they are cuiicermtd in, that they should be exposed to 
more than ordinary infamy and punishment for olfeudiug 
against such quick admonitions as their own souls give them 
and blunting the fine edge of their minds in sucli a imtniier 
that they are no more sluKtked at vice and folly than men of 
slower capacities.— Steklk, l:>pectaior, No. 6, {»ara. 2. 

lastly, in conijiariiig the advantages and disiulvantages of 
the Jjoose sentence and the Period, we may stiy that a constant 
Hiimtssion of either to the exclusion of the other is monotonous 
and wearisome, and should thendbre be avoidtd. To setrure 
variety both kinds of Bcntencca should be judiciously mixed. 
A Loose sentemte does not look slovenly if it is not used too 
often. A constant succession of Periods would inflict a too 
constant strain on the attention; for in ittading a Period one 
has to keep everything ou one’s mind, till the concludii^ W'ord, 
phiusc, or clause gives the key to all that lias gone before. 

99. Main Test of a Period. —The main characteristic of 
a Period is not, as Whatidy has said, that the sentence is 
grammatically complete before the last word has been given, but 
that the mind of the reader ie held in eu^ense and his interest 
not alloweil to flag to the very last However complete the 
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grammatica] roiistrurtioii may In* at aoinc j)()iiit lu’forp tin* close, 
a sentence (lo(» not deserve the oi>i>JH»briou8 ejutliet of “Ijoosc,” 
so long as the superadd(H] clause does not ]>r(Kiuce in the mind 
“a sensation of being disagreeably Ualked.” 

(1) I venture to express tlie conviction, which I hold very strongly, 

that wc shall emerge from this war far stronger as a military 
power than when we went into it, —stronger ijj numbers, in 
armaments, and in t)je knowledge that we cun count niion 
the co-o|ieratioii of our Colonics, and stronger above ait in 
experience.—S]iccch (piolctl in JhtUy Telegraph, j>. 8 21st 
Kel). im 

The senteiKH*. becomes grammatically complete with the 
words “went into it.” Is it therefore Iajow, Ix'cauw^ a gnsit 
deal more lias l.iten added ? Certainly ji(»t What follows is 
explanator}' of what has gone In-foiv, Far from wiusing “a 
sensation of being disjigi'ceably balked,” it sutiplies a fine 
example of climax 13), in which the mind astteiids fiom one 
8t<‘ji in the argument to another. 

(2) IN^rhaps the discussion last night will have served its purjiosc, 

if it disposes for ever of the farrago of falsehood, iiitiueiido, 
and insinuation of which we are heartily sick, constructed 
out of sheer malignity agumst a resj>onsilde minister of the 
Crown.- Telegraph, p. 8, 21st Fch. 1900. 

The scni<ince bcconms granimatii^lly complete willi the 
words nerved iis pur^me. But the reader who has read thus 
far does not by any means feed that he has come, to the logical 
end of the sentence. His curiosity is arouswl to know, “why 
will this discussion liavc seiwed jmiposi*. ? ” This (|Ue8tion is 
answennl by the clauses that follow’. Again, however, the 
.Hciitcnce becomes grammatically coniidete with the W’ords 
heartily sich And again the curiosity of the rea<ler is arousid 
to know’“why arc we heartily sick of ill” The answer is 
furnished by the long jmrticipial jihrase commencing with 
confitructed. The sentence, though Loose in form, is Periodic in 
fact, Ixicause the intenwt of the reailcr is siistoined to the 
very end. 

Section 3.—Unity of Sentence. 

100. The Buie of Unity. —A sentence should deal with 
one main thought at a time, and not with more than one. 
Hence no phrase or clause should lie introiluced, unless it is 
relevant to the main point, llils is known as the rule of Unity. 

101. Violations of Unity. —Tlic chief ways, in which the 
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rule (if Uiiily is liable U* Im; bnjki-n, aiv sliowii in ilii* following 
exainjfU's:— 

(«) A single sc.nie.nce-, which, though one in lorm, coiihiins 
more than oiu; Icarling thought. Such a scnlcnce should be 
hrokrn n]» into as niany units a.s there are leading thoughts. 

A small detacle d luaise kmuvn as Itlciiton Villa, on whose site the 
Cottagr ll(»s]'ilal now stands, was taken on lease, and a ]irovi- 
dent dis|»enHiiry was opened ami earned on there, for about a 
year and a half, with (as one of tin* Anmtlers has expressed it) 
“only small stKsuss .’'—Kiilhnj p. fi, flth May 181>9. 

Ill tliKS sentence two leading facts are (‘xjire^ssiHl—(1) the 
(■.sUhlishnieiit of a dispensary on the site naineil ; (2) the small 
success with which this disjiensjiry was Ci'irried on. Wc ihci'c- 
fore subdivide it into tw'o sentences: - 

A small detacduMl house known us Menton Villa, on whoso site 
tlie Collage Ilosjiital now stands, was tiiken on hia.s<'!, and a 
pr(»vi<hmt dis|iensary was ojxnied there. This was oarriiid on 
for about a year and a lialf, Imt (as one of the founders has 
expressed it) “with only small suciu'ss.” 

(?i) A series of litth'; Periods coming one after another, as if 
each was of (‘([ual iiiijKirtancc and e-'icli re])resenf,(!d an isolated 
fact Such jieriods .slmuld he groiijad to the extent re(|nir«l 
hy the rule, of Unity, and when this has been done, the iniiid 
of th(‘. ri^ader ex]K*rii*.uc.es a sense of ivlief: - 

I'or some days Edward's death was ke]»l a secret. Tlien Queen 
Jane was pnadaimed. But the ])roc.lamatioii was rinudved in 
silence. The peojde were unwilling to see the rightful heir 
excluded, i^hort JlisUtry of Mwjlawl, p. 111. 

The four full stops im])ly that there are four leading thoughts; 
wdiereas in niality there are only two,—the jiroclamatiou of Jane 
as QiUHUi, the silence with which the jiroclamation waa ret^cived. 
The four s(*nt(uu5(*a should Iheref>rc he grouped into tw'o 

A few days after Edward’s death, winch was ke]»t secret for a time, 
Jane was proclaimed Queen. Hut, as the peojJe were unwilling 
to see the rightful heir excluded, the ]»rocdaraation w’as 
received witli silemre. 

(r) A long parenthesis wedged into the middle of a aiuitenco 
constitutes a violation of Ihiily.* A sliort jwirenthesis is admis* 
sible, liecause the violation is too slight to be fell 

> A method is now coming into vogue, by which a parenthesis that 
would break tlie unity of the sentence, if it were wedged into the middle 
of it, is placed outside the sentence and enclosed in brackets. The 
following is an example:— 

He has beeu persuaded to come back aud resume the kingly oflice, in 
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Tills ill-favourerl fmieriiily consists of a ])rosi<lcnl and twelve 
fellows, the choice of wliicli {itir) is nut conliiusl by jmtciit to 
any ]nirticular fouiidati<ni (as St. .lolin’s men would have t)ie 
world Ixilievo, and have tliercfon! created a scjHirati; society 
within tlieinselvos), but liberty is left, to elect from any .s(diu<»l 
in Ureal Britiiin, provnled tlu- camlidutes las witliin the rules 
of the club as .set forth in a table entitled the Act of Deforiiiity, 
a elau.se or two of which 1 sliall transmit to you.—S'rKKi.K, 
,\'yeduio/\ Is’o. 1”, jiara. «l. 

There j.s no barm in tbo ]»aretitlicsis as fjir a.s tlic word hehfvr.. 
The rest slumhl be wiiuvlled, as tlieix'* is no nctfd of it. It'hirh 
should Ini (dian^usl to Hiiiee. by the. rule of Proximity 

93) the Ilelative should be as close as ])Ossible to its ante¬ 
cedent. Tbe antecedent therefot'C is fdloira^ hoi fraffrn'tty. 

(J) An irrelevant jdirase or clause, wldcli onf,dit either to 
liave beciu left out altogether, or, if Juenlioned at all, jilaaid in a 
jiareiitliesis, but which has been allaclied to the main thread ()f 
the sentence, tis if it vve.re jiart of the theme : — 

On looking back at tin: llousi- of Coniiiions as it was tliirty or forty 
years ago, 1 do think that in the ])a.s1., in s)>it<! of angry <'oii- 
troversy, tlicn? was not the vulgar jasrsonality which is now 
sonietimc'.s hcani nHik /rg/rl.—Foiiniijhlhi Jlcvieiv, ]>. 1150, 
Feb. 1808. 

Tli(^ Unity of this scnt.(‘nc.e is marntl by the last two W'ords. 
Tlie seiite.iuv should have endwl wn'lh heard. The n*gret ex- 
j»ressed is irndevant. But if the wiiler wishtnl to give ex¬ 
pression to this sentiment., he should have used a jiarenthesis 
instead of jilacing the woi-ds in the emphatic ])ositioii at the 
close of the 8ent(Uice. This ]H)sitioii renders the stmteiice 
uinbiguou.s; for the se.ntencc might me.{in that vulgjir jjemni- 
ality is not alw'ays, but only sometimes, to he ixigi'ctle/1. Or it 
might me;in that the angry controversies of a former day were 
not to be regi'ctted, only tlje vulgar j)ersonalily of llie ju'ewuit 
<Uy. There would l»e no breach of Unity and no consequent 
ambiguity, if the last clause were ^cworth^d thus:—“which, we 
to say, is now sonictimes heai-d.” 

102. Length of a Sentence. —The lengtli of a sentem^e, 
like the size of a box, must be determiued by the amount of 
matter to be put into it. So no rule can l)e laid down that 

the ho])e that the daily ocmi]tatiou8 and distractions of govmiinent 
will restm-e him to his right miad. (The «x])o.sjti«>ii of the above 
state of things at the b^aniug of the Act by the king's chief 
counsellor, physician, and sister seems certainly too long and not 
quite eonsiKtent with \lMt\t)‘^Fofi%ighUy Itevieio, p. 183, Jan. 1901. 
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senteiKK^ muHt be Bliort or at least must uut exceed a certain 
leiigll). If tlie Reuse permits, it ia wifer 1o use ehort suntencea 
tliaii long otMiH, since long seiitences ai-e aj»t to lK*<t(»nic inv{»lved. 
But unity should not lie saenHanl to Bhortn<'i«$. 

The accents of the Hi^hrew tongue, however Inirsli they inigJit 
have sounded when uttered by another, liad, coming IVom the 
beautiful Ih^becca, tlie romantic and ])leasing ell'ect, which 
fancy ascrilies to the charms ]>runuunccd liy some U'Ueticent 
fairy, unintelligible iinb-cd to the ear, hut from the swet!tm;ss 
of utterance and benignity oi'us|iect wliich uccuni|ianicd them, 
touching and ulfecting to the heart.—ScoTT, Ivaiiiwc, ch. xxvhi. 
jiara. ^0. 

ITcre ia a long sentence, in which the unity of thought is as 
perfwt as the rhythm of the words. How dif^Tcnt is the ellect, 
when, the seutencx^. U hrohen u]i and its unity dcstniyixl! 

The accents of the Hebrew tongue might have sounded liarsh when 
UtUired by another. Coming from the beautiful Rebecca, they 
had a romantic and jilcasiug cllect. Fancy ascribes sucii 
effect to the charms pronouiuxHl by some benelieent fairy. 
Those accents were unintelligible to the ear, but toucliing and 
alfecting to the heart. A sweetness of utterance and benignity 
of aspect uccom|Niiii(xl tb<‘m. 

In the following exain}de the leiigth of the sentence is inde¬ 
fensible; for the Hiuiteiica is not nirndy long, but involved, 
obscure, and containing (so far as we (xin make out its meaning) 
at least two leading thouglits:— 

But now we must admit the shortcomings, the fallacies, the 
defects, as no loss essential elements in forming a sound judg* 
lueiit as to whetlier the seer and artist were so united in Idm 
as to justify the claim first ]iut in by himself and afterwards 
maintained by his K<*t to a jiWie beside the few great poijts, 
who exalt men’s minds and give a right direction and safe out* 
lot to the ]iasKions through the imagination, wldle insensibly 
helping them towards balance of character and serenity of 
judgment by stimulating tlieir sens<! of })ro)K)rtion, form, and 
the nice adjustment of means to ends.— Lowell, Amnuj mg 
Books (2ad series, 1876), p. 202. 

In all this jungle of words there seem U) he at least two 
leading questions;—(1) What are the chums of some one to lie 
ranked among the few great poets ? (2) WLat are the charac¬ 
teristics of a great poet ? If this supposition is correct, there 
ought to be two sentences at least, which might be statcnl as 
follows 

If we wish to fonu a sound judgment as to whetln'r the seer and 
(the) artist were so united in him as to justify the claim, first 
put in by himself and afterwards maintained by his sect, to a 
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]>1acc among llic few great jioets of our nation, wo mnst take 
iiitfj account liis sliorU'omiiigs, fallacies, niid defects no less 
tlian )iis merits. By “gr(;at j»oct8’' we mean those, men of 
exceptional gc'niiia wlio exalt men’s mimi.s and give a riglit 
direedion and safe outlet, to the passions tlirongli the imagina¬ 
tion, wliile iusensihly lielping, ct(;., of means to ends. 

Even now’ the secoml penle.ncT is very ungainly. Tin*, first 
one is guilty of the oinissioii of “the” hefure “artist.” We 
li.'ive inserted “the” to save, the sentence from being ungriim- 
inatical. 

Krrrcim on Chtfier VIII. 

(h) Correefy where, necr.mttaryy the order of pkrffuf'is or flannen 
and. ronre.rl the. .te/dmee frnrn Loone to I'eriodic- 

1. Tlie present <Tisis, an.vions though not grave, as it eertainly 
is. is liv im moans unique in our liislory .—Daihi TrJr.ffraph, ]». 7, 
llMh J’eb. 1900. 

2. I endeavoured to inahdi the sjKstdaeles agreeably to her com¬ 
missi.m, during niy stay in Jjoiidoii.—Seorr, Jnmhtte, Jh’.die.a.Umj 
Ipistle, last ]»ara. 

*». Th(i master of tho ship continuc«l his course at full 8j)eed in 
thiek Wcatlicr, when lie must have known tliai his vessel was in tlie 
immediati^ neighhourhood of the. headlands, without taking any steps 
to verify his position. — Finding of Court, quoted in Teh- 

graph, p. 9, 12th May 1899. 

4. There is a curious similarity hetw<;en the yachts Shamroek and 
Cohuidn'n, the competitors for tlio Amirrica (tup, in all the main 
I>oints, whieh go to make up a good ra<-ing craft, nlthongli llio 
designers have lieeu working iiidependi-ntly and in diU'ercnt homi- 
s]>licres.— jMiifi/ Tt'fegraph, p. 8, loth May isOO. 

f». The Government undcrUikes to jirevont death, and to relievo 
misery, from famine in British India at the cost of the Indian 
treasury, so far as organisation and effort enii acxromplisli these ends. 
—Quoted ill Times Weekhj, p. 4, 18th April 1900. 

6. A man does not rise to tlie ]K»sition occujiied hy Mr. Balfour, 
witii tli(^ universal a]i)*rovaI of the country, witliont exciting one 
spark of jealousy amongst his snpfiorle.rs, without arousing a trace 
of irritiition even amongst his ojiponents, without some very c.t- 
ceptional qualities.-• Iti'port of Mr. Chamberlain’s Speech, haily 
Telegraph., j». 10, 17th May 1900. 

7. In France the whole system of “reading” giving a MS. 
to some one to read anrl criticise) i.s absent, and yet tlie average 
Frencth puhlislier will not pulilish any rubbish submitted to him, 
)»rovided the author hear the cost, as is sometimes done in England. 
—LUerahire, p. 164, 24th Feb. 1900. 

8. The friendly rcec]»tion given to our troojw hy the (leoplu of 
BltK'infonteiii has gone a great way to convinee those Kadicals who 
Wi re Opposed to annexation on the ground of the trouble in which it 
Would involve this country in governing the conquered states, of the 
groundlessness of their fears .—The Globe, p. 4, 17th March 1900. 
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9. A certain amount of ])ractice (in shooting) is essential, even 
wlieii tlie larder is not enij»ty, in order that the unaecustomed hand 
may not fail when meat is needed .—FoTtnitjhihj Jlevinc, p. 385, 
March 1900. 

10. Mr. G. replied that the (rovernme.nt couhl not see their way 
to devoting a .ship for Aiitarelie discovery, because tli(!re was not a 
plethora of aide oflicers in the unvy. -VaUy Trlojraph, p. 6, 9lh 
March 1900. 

11. An opjMisition called the country party had been formed with 
Shaftesbury, ]I(dh!S, and Essex for leaders in the Ijords, with Kussell 
and others for leaders in tin? Commons, and animated by the reviving 
spirit of the Commonwealth. — Gtu.nwiN Smitei, Unilnl Kinydoiti^ 
iL 30. 

12. The annouiieemcnt is sueli as to, if it were possible, still iiEoro 
eonlirm us in our resolve? to do <uir full iluty in the jua\scnt emergency. 

— PreiiiiiT’s SjMua-li, quoted in Doihf Telcifniph, j^.9, 22u(l Eeb. 3900. 

13. Only a few W(?i'ks ago we call<'d ihe atleiition of the clergy 
and others who have to do with savings hanks, or an* triisL(?cs for 
]»aroehial funds invested in consols, to tliis matter .—Church Gazelle, 
p. 45, 28tli Ajn-il 1899. 

14. The somewhat remarka!)le siwech made yesU^rday by Princo 
Ilohenlohe is regarded in pt)litical (!irclesasaii interesting exjai.sition, 
being directed against Pramic more Ilian against Alsaee-Ixirraine, of 
Germany’s iw.tual judicy, and in ]»articular her pidicy towanls England. 

— Daily Telcifraph, j). 9, 23rd Feb, 1900. 

If). Lord Salisbury made a statement in the House of Lords 
ycstiTday, which, though it only sliot a eananl on lln? wing, Mas ol 
much importance.p. 9, 23rd Feb. 1900. 

1(>. In Prussia notliing goes down with the puldh*— that is to say, 
there is no iiKlcjH'iulenee of action or thouglit, unless the Crown or 
the Government Icmls tlic w\iy.-- IUd. 28th Jan. 1898. 

17. England may he ]iroud of the valour of lier troojis, of licr 
generals, and lastly, of hersi^lf, as she has known, with jiatienee and 
calmness after defeat, how to WJiit for tlie hour of success.— 

p. 10, 2Hh Fell. 1900. 

18. The history of street-cleansing IsMannes quite interesting in 
Mr. Robinsoir.s pages, though too long to deal with luire.— Spc.elator, 
ji. .^>63, 19th Oct. 1901. 

19. There were very few deeply read ami widely travelled thinkers 
who did not regard the. change in the basis of the ('onstitutioii, M hen 
the francliisc was finally thiown open in 188.'), witli distrust, and 
even with dread .—Daily Telcytaph, ]>. 9, 9th May 1901. 

20. Two thon.saml Australian Jind Canadian troops yesterday 
received tlie valedictions of Cajic Town, sicken by the Mayor, prior 
to embarking for their home.s.— Ibid. p. 6, 14lh Dec. 1900. 

21. We should believe that Europe, bewildertMl liy the absence of 

an objective, weary of ex]>enditure 'witliout result, and at licurt 
ashamed of a slaughter uhich advances her noM’hither, would 
acqiiiesee in this result, atreepting the 8tatusquo ante without demur, 
but for one serious doulit. p. 792, 1st !)«■«•. liK)0. 

22. Of the late Lord Russell in his legal capacity it is my intention 
to say but little. Much has beeu written already on this aspect oi 
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his many sidvd character liy lawyers of eiiiinencc, who speak with ati 
authority to wliich I caji iay no (:\iiiuu-~FortMij/Ul!/ Jicncrc, j», f)77, 
Oct. 1900. 

As the Spaniard was to the Mexican, so was the Norman, 
witii hismaih«d liorsciiit-n and lus howiiioii, to the naked Celt, thon^li 
the Dane made a Initter stand.—(joi.nwiN SAirni, United Kingdom^ 
t 102. (Invasion of Ireland under Henry II.) 

21. Airs, .leunings enUired the drawing-room, where Elinor wa.s 
sitting liy lierself, with an air of such hurrying iiujMn-taiicc us pre¬ 
pared her to hear something woinlerful.—.I ank Atsikn. 

2.'i. As a man must liave no slavish frars and apprehensions 
hanging uj)Oii Ids mind, wIjo will indulge the liights of fancy or 
siweiilation and push his reseanrhes into the uhscure etirners of truth, 
so it is liocussary for Idm to have uhout him a comiieteucy of all the 
liecessiiries of life.—AnnisoK, S/)eeJ.af.<>r, No. 287. 

26. To the futui^ of tlie agricultural lulumrer lie looks forward 
with conli<Ien<!e, if the lal»our«‘r will only he true to Iiimself.- - Times 
iUeckhi, 21st Dee. 1898. 

27. Neither 1 nor they should wear handeuffs and see the inside 
of a jail, if I could help it.—J osei’II Alu.ui, quoted in Uciyiew oj 
Jieneivs. 

28. Tlio Gorman Emperor made a remarkable speech on the 
prinei]ih?s and jiurjioses of art (whiidi “should educalo the people 
and oiler an ideal to the lower classes aft'-r lludr hard toil ”) at a 
haiiquet held on AYediiesday to celebrate the completiim of thi; r(»w9 
of sUtuary in the Siegusallee, llerlin."/M<7y Telegraphy ]>. 6, 20th 
Doe. 1901. 

29. Sir ITmiry traces our deidine iii trade to the present method 
of education in his article, of which the following is an abstract.— 
])(iily Kxpress, p. 8, IstEeb. 1901. 

30. Tliere is nothing more contemptible in the arguments advanced 
against the jiroposal to modify our ]>resent liscal system, so as to 
secure an imperial preferential aiTangemeiit, than the suggestion lliat 
we should incur grave risks by rousing the implacable liatr(«l of 
foreign rivals.—£. Sai.mon, Fvrtnighlhj JteeieWy p. 1031, .Tune 3902. 

31. I shall beg leave to quote from a very ancient author, wliose 
book would be i-egardcd by our imxlern wits as one of llic most 
shining tratits of morality extant, if it ajqfeare*] under the imme of 
Confucius or of any (wlcbratod Grecian philo.sopher.—AnnisoN, 
Speelatory No. 68, ]>ara. 2. 

32. The working of democratic institutions means one long train¬ 
ing in enligliUmed altruism, one continual weighing of those larger 
experience.^ on which all successful conduct of social life deruiiids, not 
of tlie advantage of the ]>articular act to tlie particular iuaividual at 
the particular moment.—AV bjjk, Studies in jMmocr(tcg. 

(Ij) Subdivide, where necessary, the following, so as to give a 
separate sentence, to each leading thought:-— 

1. Though the times were hanl for all, the country was moving 
•long the road marked out for it by the wisdom of NVilliaiu the Con¬ 
queror, and as long as ArchUshop Laulranc lived, the young king 
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(Rufus) followed liis advice, and udo]>ted tlic old ])l:iti of ])layiiig off 
the Kii^lish against the Ihinms,—HANKf»MK’s Short Ifistonj of 
/Citffland, p. 48, cd. 181>7. 

2. lie (Kdward III.) invaded France, hut, Philip wisely de<dined a 
piUdic<l hatth’, and having exhausted his energy and loaded hiinstdf 
with <leht, F.(lwai‘d returned the next year ti» linglund.— /hid. p. 114. 

;h The Flench licet was fcjriiHid in four lijie.s, but Ivlwanl arranged 
that each .ship of mcn-at-anns shouM he su))]>orle<l in its aUueh on u 
French shij» by t\v(» vessels iiiled with archers, wlio slmt down the 
Fntuclinieu on the deck ; the tnen-at-anns then hoarded, und in lids 
way line after line was <h-feated, und the .shijts either sunk or taken 
prisoners.— Find, ji, 114. 

4. During tlu! insurrcctitm the reluds had shown great ho.stility to 
John of liuunt, who continued, htnvever, to have nnudi inlliience till 
PlHO ; but in that year Roger AIortiuuT, grandson of tlie l)uke of 
Olurencc, was declared h(dr U> the throne, whicli destroyed his hopes 
of the suceession, and the next yeiir he made an exptslilion to S]Kiiti 
to prasoeuto his right lo the throne of t^astile, whicdi he claimed 
through his .sccumd wife, the elder (laughter of Pedro tlm (hand, and 
remained tliere till l.'isn, Jhid. p. J2H. 

6. The steeds «»f these; atienilaiits were of Saracen origin, and 
coiis<;qiiently of Arahian descent, and their lint! slender limbs, small 
fetlocks, tlieir manes, and «;asy springing motion, formed a marked 
contrast with the large-jointed, heavy horses, of whi<di the rae«; was 
cultivated in Flanders and in Normandy, tor nionnling the men-at- 
arms of the period in all the ]Kinoply of ])late und mail ; and which, 
placed hy the side of these Flastern itoursers, might have jiassed for 
a j)er 80 uilication of substance and shadow.-- SciriT, /rmi/ioe, ch. ii. 
para. 8. 

0. The sjurit of tlic suffiTing people of France found its emlM)di» 
ineut iu Joan of Arc, whose c.Nccution left a dark stain on tlie Knglish 
escutcheon, though her trial took place at the instance of the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris, and almo.st all concerned in it wen; F’reiichmen of the 
Burgundian party, while tlie belief in sorcery was tln^ sujwrstition of 
the age, aud Joan owed to it her victories as well as her cruel dcatli. 
—(lotDwrN’S mith, ('nUrd Ximidam, i. 261. 

7. In furnishing the new hotel, which has been erected in red brick 
relieved with light terra-cotta dressings from tlie designs (*f Colonel 
K——•s, comfort has not been sacriticed to splendour, hut on the con¬ 
trary tlicre would seem lo he a judicioius blend of both .—Daily Teh' 
graph, p. 7, 7th June 1899. 

8 . To (Mit a long story short, I pulled th * lalKmring oar for a few 
years, and saw every class of business, and earned money enough to 
keep me, till 1 found myself man enough to sail my own sliip, and I 
stayed iu Parliament Street for forty yvAVA.-”Fortnightly llevieic, p. 
210, Feb. 1898. 

9. It is also ]>loasant to have heard Lord Lyndhurst, when ninety 
years of age, the son of Copley Fielding, who was born at Boston, 
U.S.A., an English subject Indore the Indej(endence of America, 
speaking on a Canadian question, and his voice ringing clearly as a 
bell.-/fn'd. j). 250. 

10. In lUn; uneasy state both of his public aud private life Cicero 
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WHS opprcssml by a new and cruel afllietion, the dcalli of his liflorrd 
ihiuglitcr, Tullia, wliich liapjH'iied soeii after her divorce from Dola- 
hella, wliose manners and liiunours were entiridy disagreeable to her. 
—MiihH-KHiN’s Life of Cirno. 

11 . tMose upon two-thirds of tlie ]»n^sent w<»rk are devoted to the 
writer's earlier career in tlie nortiiern hemisphere, and of the 
reinaindiT two cha}tt<‘rs tell us of his visits to Kuro|H' during his 
colonial career, althougli )<is ])ul»li(^ life in Europe extended only 
from l>'d(i to IShh, while his colonial career oecuj'ied close ujton a 
(piarter of a century. Rut tlm j*ro)«>rlimi is not jterhajw ill-adjnsted. 
-- J’hius Wrrkhj^ p. 02, 11th Feh. 1808. 

12. Sir \V. ^Vhite, theehief naval eonslructor to the Admiralty, 

lias ceased to hold that ]K»st, to whirli Mr. Phillip Watts, <if the great 
Klswick firm on the Tyne, iias been appoint<’d .—Jhrihf ]». 1, 

22iid May 1000. 

1 -t. Tln^ present generation liavenearly forgotten tliisextraordinary 
man (William Cobliett), wlio in the. beginning of tlie nineteenth 
eciitury, and partieiilarly <luring tlm pi-riisl that elajisi^d between 
tlie battle of ^^'at<'l'loo and the introduetion of llie Keform Rill, 
exerei.sed a most jK)W<Tfnl iidlueiici! over tlie minds <if tlie working 
classes in Knglami, e.sperdally in reference to tlie qnestitm of refonn, 
wliieli, by liis writings and lectures, he lunl done more than any man 
in England to jironiole, though the extreme violeiiia! of his language 
liad made many enemies both to liiniself and to tin; cause which lie 
advocati^d.—M oleswoktu, Ilialory of Ewilmuiy i. I.‘i8. 

14. Fulge.ntius holds sometliing like a jiosition in the liistory of 
allegory, l»eiiig not; infrecpiently breveti-d with tlie rank of go- 
ladweeii, or the place of fr<‘sh startiiig-]ioint, between the last de¬ 
velopment of the jiurely classical allegory in Claiidian, and the 
thick-coining allegoric fancies of the early (Christian homilists and 
commentators, wbicli were to tbicheu ever and spread till tlie full 
blossoming of alli’gory in the ItovuiMC of the. Jlosf. and its busy 
deeadenee tbeneeforward.—S aint-siu ky, ffistonj of Literary Criti- 
cisui, ]>]». ,‘{92, J{91{. 

ir>. Alfred having been d<^iul a thousand yi-ars or so (the correct 
way of spelling liim is Allfrinl, j>ronouneed as in M’liiteclianel to this 
day, but this is only inimtioued as a guarantee of good faith), a 
movement was begun three years ago for the erection of a statue of 
him as a national memorial. — Daily Riyresx, p. h, llth 1^01. 

16. In the rece]itiou of the Duke of Cornwall at Cajic Town, one 
remarkahle feature was the appearance of more than one liundriid 
native chiefs from all ]iarts of South Africa, whoso jiicturesqiiencss 
was destroyed by European clothing, in which black men always 
look like valets, but who expressed themselves in most loyal terms, 
—Speeiatory p. 237, 24tb Aug. 1901. 

17. Tlic importance of this work—in its embryo stage it obtained 
the Green Moral Rhilosoi»by I’rize in the llniversily of Oxford for 
the yiMir 1899, when the topic propo.sed to tlie compeiitors was “ The 
Keciproc'al Relations hetween Ethics and Metajiliysi(!.s ”—seems to us 
to consist in tlie fact that it bears evidence to a change now visibly 
in progress in the tendencies of thought in this country.—p. 979, 
29th June 1901. 
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la. Tliai is tliP- loading, and from our ]»omt of viow llio unhapjiy, 
fa«-t of tho situation, and tliougli wo know tliat it cannot last, for 
Knglish Lilioralisjn, r(M)to(l as it is in tlio very natures of at least 
half our ]'e<)jile, eannot <lio, wo wish \>e could sec any inimodiatc 
]>rosjMH‘t of an alteration.— Ibid, p, ;»00, 29th .liiiie 1901. 

1 !). Then^ was Ity no means a large gathering of sliareholders, 
several ladles ludiig among those j)r(!s<‘nt.— Ihiili/ n. 4, 

8 th Mav 1901. 

20 . I’lii! jilaintilfs hav«^ won the day: the jury have mulcted the 
olTending iiews]»a|iers in datiiiiges which will surj)rise in.’iny jieojtlc 
hy r(Uison (►f tlieir liglitness; and a very wlio!est»tiie (airreelive h.'is 
been adminislt^nsl to furious iiartisanshiii.— Jlml. n. !>, 27tli March 
1901. 

21. Free thought in modern Fr.auce is a political banner and not 
a matter of eonvielioii, for nm.st of its leaders send their children to 
seminaries and conv(‘nl.s for tludr e<lucati<)n, whi'h i.s not surjirising, 
for tlie results of a godless edue-alioii are only too aj*par(mt in the 
revival of the worst forms of n<-o.])agani8in, tlu^ visible elfects of 
which have UmI many to consider Franccj more decadent and decrepit 
than she really is. • FortniifbUi/ Jb-Hfir, p. 27t>, Aug. 1900. 

22 . Thf5 QtHien will, with lier own gracious haiuls, lay the ft)unda- 
tion stone of the new buildings, wliiidi, under the name of the 
“Victoria and Albert Mu.senm,” and togetluu' witli llie “Science 
College” to he simultaneously coiislnieted, are destined to com])letc 
the magiiitieent idea which tlie 1'rince (lon.sort elierislied in establisli- 
ing at South Kensington the centre of the artistic life of the kingdom. 
—Dailif Trlrtjraplif ]). 8, 17th M.’iy 1899. 

2J1. lie returned to Knglaiid in 18M9, and ne.\t year he was per- 
snaded to eiit(T I’arliameni, hut he soon lost his seat, ami then lie 
retired, and resumed liis literary st\idies, and died in 1819.— Fort- 
nightln Jlfvieiiry Feh. 1898. 

24. Arclihisho]) TUbitson was c.vcecdingly hehived hy both King 
William and Queen Mary, who nominatisl i)r. Tennison to succeed 
him.—Quoted in llj.Aiii’s JiheUme. 

2.5. And .after the king’s hles.Hed return to England, he had frequent 
conferences with many of those who had acted several jiarts towards 
the escBjie ; wliereof some were of tlie Cliam^ellor’s newest alliance, 
and others his most intimate friends; towards whom his Majesty 
always made many gracious expressions of his acknowledgment; so 
that then! is notliing in this short n-lation, the verity whereof can 
justly he susjieettHi, thougli, as is said before, it is a great pity that 
them could be no diary made, indeed, no exact account of every 
hour’s adventure from the <5oming out of Worwister, in that dismal 
confusion, to the hour of his embarkation at Bright-ITcmstcd, in 
which there was such a concurrence of good-nature, charity, and 
generosity in persons oi the mcant-st and lowest extractions and con¬ 
ditions, wlio aid not know tho value of the precious jewel that was 
in tlieir custody, yet all knew him to be esca]>ed from such an action 
as would make the discovery and delivery of him to those who 
governed over and amongst them of great benefit and present advan- 
tiigo to them, and in those who did know him, of such courage, 
loyalty, and activity, that all may reasonably look ujkiu the whole 
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as the inspiratiou and onnduct of 0 <h 1 Almighty a.s a manifestalinn 
of His ]inwer and glory, and for tlio eouvielion of the wliole f»arly 
which had sinned so grievously; and if it hath not wrought that 
(•Ifect in them, it liatii rendcre<l them the more inexcnsahle.— 
CnAUKNliON, 7%c Great llehclUon. 


CHAPTER IX—structure OF PARAGRAPH. 

103. Theme of Paragraph. —The unit (jf eomjHwilion next 
al»ovc a siiTitence is tlic paiugrajdi. A paragrajdi consists of a 
scries (d* sciilcnccs all l»earing njion sonic main fact, and con- 
iiecttKl with one another in various ways l)y unity of purjiose. 
The main fact thus ex^ilaim^l, illuslraUsl, or cuiiimeiiUKl on is 
called the theme.* 

104. Unity of Paragraph. —Unil y is as necessary in a j»aiu- 
graph os in a sentence, ;ind lias iu-acti(uil1y the same meaning 
for the one as for the, other. ]t means that the jiuragrajdi must 
deal with one nuljert at a trine. Jt “Jmjilies a sustained ]»urpose, 
and furhids digre-ssions and ii-relevant matter” (Rain). 

The unity of a jiaragrajdi is or ought to lie jirotecled hy the 
theme ; fur the paragi-ajdi ought not to go heyond u hat the 
sc.o|>e of the tluum? allows. Tiie aen1.euc,o emliodying the theme 
holds the eanie kind of relation to the otlier wuitences of the 
paragraph, that the priiicij*al clause, of a complex senlena^ 
holds to the suhoidinate clauses. As the several clauses of a 
comi>lex SL^nUuice aiv comliiuwl togethi-r in constrm-tion hy 
(XHijunctions and relative jironouns, so it fre(|uently hajijums 
that the several sentences of wliicli a jiamgrajdi is coiujioschI 
are comhim^l together in sen.se (though lln'y are separatwl in 
construction) hy woixls of reference, demonstrative jdirases, 
ixillateral allusions, and the various other devices of sentence- 
arrangement 

A^olc .—111 the paragra]»hs quoted helow the word.s of reference, hy 
which the sentences are linked together, are printed In Italics. 

105. Length of Paragraph. —Wliat has been said about the 
length of a scnteruje (,^ 102) ajiplies no h'ss to the length of u 
jiaragraph. No rule can l»e laid down for delermining how’ 
long or how short a jKiragraph should be. The length of a 
jmragrapli, like that of a scmteiic^j, dejieiids ujKm the amount 
of matter to be put into it; and the amount of mailer dejjenda 
chiefly ujHm the bwadth of S(;opc jiermitted by the theme, or 
at least by the mode of stating the theme. 
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It rwts willi till*. \vrit<T himself U> malce the of the 

theme as hroa<l or as uarrow’ »s lie thinks lit in jjtiv jiartieular 
case. “Tlie only general priin'ijil(^ that can he laid down is 
to make the divisions at the larg^.f breaks; and so there may 
Ik* sometimes a doubt in the ajiplicatiou of the rule. But when 
a puragrujdi is allowed to become much protracted, the reader 
loses the staise of any unity of purj)ose in it, and the break, 
when it comes, is of little use. ilore. rarely, the o]»j)osite 
extreme is met with—the custom of writing in short ]»iiragraj»h9 
of one, two, or thiee sentences. Tlie ohjeet in this e-ise is to 
give a look of gn*»ter im]KU'Uiiice to each individual jcinark ; 
the elfect, however, is to prtHluee a disjointed style, ami largely 
to nullify the j»ai’agi*ajdi-(.livision hy niducing it nearly to the 
level of tin* senleiice” (Bain). 

Note .—What has heeii <|uoted from Rain is true as a general rule, 
and may he safely acted cm in onlinary eases. Sometimes, however, 
there is a distinct advantage in ]ilaeing a singli! seuteuee in a jiara- 
grajdi of its own. tor exam|)!i:, in Kxi'ository essays a single- 
sentence-paragra]>h, expressing some e«imjn'ehen.sive fact or^irineiple, 
on W'hieh a great deal of future coimin-iit or explanation depends, 
makes more imnn'ssion and is more easily rememheved tluin a longer 
paragraph would he. No writer lias employed tlds device more 
frm|ueiitly or with greater suex^esa Ilian Bain himself. 1u Narrative 
eompusitiuii, too, tlie same device, if rarely resorted to, ])rodm-esa 
great rhetorical elfect. In a ]iaragraj»h of lines and 11 sentences 
Goldwiti Smith {United Khupioni^ eh. i. ]>. Ih) dilates ujk)1i the 
weakness of England at the time when Harold, the son of Godwin, 
was raised to the throne. Then follow.s a telling paragrajih con- 
sisliiig of only 8i.\ words : “The weakness te.mjded a mighty rohher.” 
This short jiaragraph is all that th'^ author gives bv way of intnKluc- 
ing the subject of the conquest of England hy William, Duke of 
Normandy. 

106. Positions of the Theme. —Then*, is no strict rule as to 
what the jmsition of tlie theme should lie: it might, lx* at the 
begiuiiiug of the ]>arttgj‘aidi, or soinewheiv. in the middle, or at 
the clow!. A theme given in the first sentence can be tvjieated 
in other w'ords in the last or elsi*wlicre, if such rejudition is 
found useful for driving a ])oint home, or for summing up wliat 
has gone before, or for any other rhelorical jmrpose. 

(a) The lieginning of the paragraph is the most naluial 
position for the theme, and in iKiint of fad. this is tlie jiosition 
more commonly assigned than any other. The opening stmtence, 
standing as it dws at the head of all the rest, is the first to 
arrest the reader’s attention; and from the prominent place 
that it holds, it is expected to furnish a clue to what is to 
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follow. “Hie oj)eiiiiig senttmce,” says Rain, “iiulesa obviously 
prej>aratory, is cxju'cltd to imliciito tlio wopv of tljv j«arfigruj»l>.” • 

(l)*ScariTly had tho EiiglLsh kingdom U^eii fonnd<Mi, wlicn n]*on 
it swooped tlui Dane. (2) Kinsman to the Saxon, he was, lik<! 
him iu his early estati*, a sea-rover, a iK^athun, a marauder t 
Ills raven was tin* bird of slaughter and rajuiie. (3) He had 
a wild Scandinavian religion of warfare and destruction, with 
a [aradise of alternate comhat and wassail in Odin’s hail, 
(•j) His heathen rage was sjHsdally directed against the eliurch 
ujid monastery. (5) Christianity, on the other AoW, in ll»« 
abseneu of a strong feeling of ]nitrioti.Hni, was the bund and 
rallying ery »if national <Iefence. (0) In this traij it made, 
up for anything it might have done by its aseetieisni or 
quietism to enervate or disarm, etc. — Goi.nwiN SwiTJi, 
UnUed Kii\ifdvni, i. 11. 

Enough Ints K^en quoted to show' that the lii-st sentence, 
whi(di <H)nt{tum the theme—“the .swoo])ing of tlie Dane on the 
Saxon”—stamps itjA character oil all the seiiteuces that follow. 
Sentences (2), (3), (4) show what kind of man the Dane was. 
Sentences (5) and (0) show' what kind of moral fijrce (distinct 
from }>atHotisni) the Suxim c<iuld bring to latar ag'ainst him. 

Q}) SuiiietiiiMw the theme is not given t ill tow'ards the middle 
or even at the close of the jwiragraph. In this ca.se the jnevioiis 
stuiteuces are mendy luvjwiratory, leading uj) Ui the theme by 
degrees. Seveiul purp(ts(*>5 may l>e served l>y this aiTangemcnk 
The intention of the writer may l»e to keep the reader’s inteiest 
in suspense, or it may Ijc bis desire to le^ad the re-atler’s mind 
by degrees to some conclusion, the full force of which could no*, 
have been periJtnved without some indication of the pix'iaratory 
stages. An example of this latter }>rocess 000111*8 in the follow'* 
ing 

(1) The king cannot l>e blamed for determining that l^onmouth 
should sutfer death. (2) Every man who heads a ndtellion 
against an established guveruineiit staktis his life on the 
event. (3) He. liad deidarcd against his uncU a war without 
quarter. (4) In the manifesto jmt forth at Dymu, James had 
beiui held up to execration as an incendiary, as an assassin 
who had strangled one iiiiiiH'.ent man and cut tlie throat of 
another, and lastly as the ^Kusouer of his own brother. (5) 
To spare an enemy, who had not scrupled to resort to such 
extremities, would have been an act of rare, ]Hirha]i8 of 
blamable, generosity. (6) Hut to sec him and not to sjmre 


^ In this and the following examples the sentence coutaiuiiig the theme 
ii indicated by au asterisk, and words of reference or allusion by italics. 
To facilitate comment each sentence has been numbered. 
i.o.i.o. £ 
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/rim was an outrage on humanity and decency. (7) * Thu 
owirffif/c the king resolved to c(Uimiit. (8) Tlie amis of the 
prisoner were boniid heliind him wit h a silken cord ; and thus 
Becnred he was ushru'er] into the presence of the implacable 
kimman wliom lie had wronged.—MACAri.AY, History oj 
England^ ch. v. 

The theme of the paragi*aph—the outrage on humanity 
awl decency” (tommitb^l by Janms—ie resi?rved for sentence (7), 
the lost but one in the paragraph. Seiiteiiw. (8) is in cuntinua- 
tiou of stuiteiK'c (7), ami aihls a great deal to il.s force by 
mentioning one or tw'o particulars as to the maniu!r in which 
the outragi*. was ]M‘rpetraied. All the seiitenci.'s that jn-eruMle 
sentence (7) are. intendwl to lead the mind ol‘ tbe readier stej) 
by step to a just a]t]ire.ciaiion of‘‘the out r.i^e which the king 
resolved to commit.” Sentence. (1), which heruls the jiaragrajdi, 
stands (as it should do in such a case) next in imjiortance to 
sentence (7): it lays dow'u the proposition that Jame.s cannot 
be blamed for determining that Monmoutli should die,—an 
admission which appcai-s to concede a gmit point in James’s 
favour, awl thus convinces the reader that the author’s tiKtimate 
of James is not dictated by pi-ejudice.. Sentences (2), (3), (4) 
enlarge upon this projiosition, giving one after another the 
dihereut reasons for which, in the o}unioii of the writer, 
Monmouth deserved to die. Sentence (5) g(K« a step further, 
and asserts that, far fnmi blaming James for sentencing hfon- 
immth to death, we should 1 h‘. rather inclined to blame him if 
he. liad spared his life. Then come.s the climax exjiressed in 
sentence (G), “hut to see him, and not to spare him, was an 
outrage on humanity.” By this lime the reader’s mind is 
fully prepared for the theme announced in sentence (7)—“this 
outrage the king resolved to commit.” 

Theme mraally placed in the opening Sentence.—This is a ]>oint 
of some imjiortuuce, and deserves more than a }>as.sing notice. “In 
the majority of eases,” says Bain, “the ]taragra]ihs o]>eii with some 
broad Btatoment that indicates the general nature of what follows.” 
So much imiKirtaucc does he attach to the |>riiu;i})lo of stating the 
theme in the o|)ening sentence, that he calls it a “Baragruph l^w" 
{Rhetoric and ComposUion, Part 1. p. 110). lie takes as his example 
the introduction to Macaulay's History of England. On this he 
writes a copious comment, of which the following is the drift:— 

The opening sentence of the first jiaragraph is this“ I purjiose 
to write the history of England from the accession of King James 
the Second down to a time which is within the memory of men still 
living.” This {as it happens) is too wide a theme for the sentences 
that follow: it is the theme of the entire work, and for expository 
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jmr)K»8ea could well have ]»ecn j»laccd in a iiaragraph by itself at the 
head of the vohnuc. The sentences that follow are chlclly a summary 
of the steps that led to tlie consolidation and extension of England's 
power ; and these could well have ]>een ]>lae»td in a mragraph of 
their own under the heading of a tlieiue less comprebensive than 
tJiat ([Uoted. 

The o]»ening sentence of the second j)aragra])li runs thus :—“Kor 
will it he. less my duty faithfully to reeoril disasters mingled with 
trium]>hs, and great national crimes and follies far more liumiliatiug 
than any disaster.” Under tlio heading of tin's theme the. historian 
very aj»proj>riately gives a brcsid sketch <»f the disasters and crimes 
which it will be his duty to describe in the course of hi.s work. 

The opening sentence of the third iiaragrajdi runs thus:- -“Yet, 
iinle.ss I greatly deceive myself, the general elfect of this choqu«‘rcd 
narrative will be to excite thankfulness in all religious minds and 
hojie. in tin; heartj«of all jiatriots.”—A very fitting introduction to 
what hdlows, where the author show.s by a series of illustrations 
that the nation ha.s progressed much more than it lias declined. 

Tile ojHjning senbuice of the fourth ^laragraph runs thus;— “I 
should very imperfei-tly execute the task whioli 1 have undertaken if 
1 were menOy to treat of battles and sii'ges, of the rise and fall of 
administrations, of inlrigmts in the palace, and of debates in the 
jjarlianient.”—A suitabh; introduction to the remarks tliat follow, in 
which lie says that an essential jiart of liis task will bo to describe 
the iwndition of tiie ]>eopIe and the changes in their thoughU and 
modi! of life. 

Tim njieiiing senteneo of the ffth and last paragraph in the intro* 
iluction is this :—“'J’he events which I jiropose to relate form only a 
single act of a great and eventful drama e.xtending through ages, and 
must be very iinp<‘rfcctly understood, unless the plot of the preceding 
ae.te he well known.” This is fitly followed by two sentences showing 
how lie proposes to deal with that jicriod of our history which 
]>receded the accession of James the Second. 

This method of making the opening sentence indicate the general 
nature of the contents of the j)aragraph has, I find, been widely 
practised by the best writers. I oiien at random Prose. Idylls, by 
Charles Kingsley, at p. 190, and read as follows :—(!) “At Toulouse 
—or rather on Ic^aving it to go eastward—you become aware that 
you have passed into a fresh region.” Then comes a scries of sentences 
describing the change. (2) “The peculiarity of the district is its 
gorgeous colouring.” This jieculiarity is set forth by a series of 
sentences that follow. (3) “ As for their industry, it is hereditary.” 
The reasons why the industry of the inhabitants has become 
hereditary arc given in the succeeding sentences. (4) “The special 
culture of the country--more and more special as we run eastward— 
is that of tlie mulberry, the almond, and tlic olive.” All that 
follows in the same paragraph exeniplifles this general .statement. 

Tliis “ paragraph law’,” as liain terms it, is not uniformly observed 
tliroughout the essay from w'hich I have quoted, but uniformly 
enough to show that those who make the bust authors their models 
will do well to bear it in mind. 
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107. Unity of Sentence containing Theme. ~Jf tlie 

o|M!iiiijg Hciileimc is |Im‘ (mo iiHu.allj* aclojjtisl for exjnvssiiig llie 
tlioiiK*, it is ol>viously of iinjtorlaiico that this sentence 

s]i(»ul(l j»osH(;3.M the im-rit (ff miily; (jtluM wisc ihe ]>ai‘aj^n*a]fli it<(^lf 
will a|)j)oar lo lack lUjitVt <*''eu if it (hn-s m»t lack it in fact, and 
will seem imn'e. disjointed than it ought cither t() seem or t(» he. 

Some: such def(‘(5t ;ls this ocxmrs in the. following j)anigi‘a])h, 
the tii-st sent(mc.e of wliich contains tw(> letading thoughts 
Istsides the theme ils(?lf. In fad, the theme as there given is 
so Imried in (extraneous matter, lliat until it has Ih-cu juilh-d 
out and exjdidtly slated in a scntein-e of its own, we hardly 
jHimiivii on fii'st i-iiading that it is there:— 

(1), (2), (J{). *llt^ rode, not a mnlc, like hi#'companion, but a 
strong Ijackney f(»r the read, to save Jus gallant war-lnu'se, 
whicli a sijuire led behind, fully jic(^outred for liattle, with a 
chauifrou or plaited head-piece ujam his Jiead, Jiaving a short 
.spike projecting from tlie front. (4) On one side, of tin? 
saddlehung a sliort hattle-axe richly inlaid witlj Ttanmscene 
carving; on the ollun- the rid(^r’s pliuned liead-]*ieco and Ijood 
of mail, with a long two-handed sword used hy tin*, chivalry 
of the period. (U) A se(^{uid 8([uire lield aloft Ids masters 
lancc.from the extremity of which llultered a small handeroh? 
or streamer, hearing a cross of tlie sanu^ form as that em¬ 
broidered U]>oii his eloak. ((>) also carried his small 
triangular shiedd, broad emiugh at the top to protect the 
breast, and from theiiee diminishing to a jioiiit. (7) It was 
covered with a scarlet cloth, whieli jirevcnted the. device 
from heiiig seen.—Si'orr's Jvanfioc, ch. ii. jiara. 6. 

The first jiart of the iiaragmjdi might be rewntUm tlius:— 

(1) *Toaave Ids war-horse hcroile, not amule, liir hit! companion, 
but a strong hac.kuey, and was attembd on the road by tw'o 
S(]uires, to each of whom a sejiarate service had been assigned. 
(2) The first led the war-horse bcldml its mastiT. (3) The 
gallant steed was fully accoutred for battle, with a chamfron 
or plaited hciul-phuie niion its head, that had a sliort spike 
projecting from the front. (4) On one side of the saddle hung 
a short hattle-axe rieddy inlaid with Damascene carving; on 
the otlicr the. inaster's idumed head-]»iece and hood of mail, 
with a long two-handed sword used hy the chivalry of the 
period. (5) The scaml squire held aloft Ids master’s lance, etc. 

Tlie paragrajdi as thus revised may be analysed thus. Tlic 
theme in sentena*. (1) is expressed in the form of a compound 
Bcnteiice, the fii’st chiuse of wliitdi connects the paragraph with 
the one prt^ceding it hy the wowls of reference like hii com¬ 
panion, w'hile the second clause expresses the main point (which 
is only implied in the original), that the knight was accompanied 
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on llie road by two 8(iuip«\s oarli (jf whom bad a special work 1(t 
do. Aft<‘r fhis llio analysis is cloar. Si'nlomv (2) sIhovk the 
nature oC the fun<Hio]i assigned U* oin- of the wpiires, viz. the 
h*a<Iing of the war-litirse. Soiileiices (Jt) and (4) give, details as 
tci the manner in wliich the war-liorse wjis accoutred. Section 
(5) shows tlie iiatuiv of the function assigned to the otliei- 
scpiiit; - liow lie held aloft his mitsters lance. Sentence (G) 
show.s how be uirrie^l his muster’s small triangular shield. 
SeiiUuice (7) give.8 s(»nie further de8crij)tion of the shield. 

108. Theme not always expressed. — Jf the theme is 
im]died rather than ex])resse<l, it does not follow that the 
])aragra)»h is deficient in unity. Tin? following is an 4‘xani]>]e :— 

{!) The eoni]>aiiion <if tliechuntli dignitary was a man i>a.st forty- - 
thin, tall, strong, ainl muscular ; an athleti(? iigurc, to wJiich 
long fatigue and (?onstant c.\('rci.s(? seemed to have left none 
of the softer j)arts of the hiiinsiu form. (2) J/is head was 
covered with a scarh’t c.!]), fatanl with fur—of that kind 
which the French call mortkr from its resemblaiict? to the 
sliape of an inverted mortar. (It) The ex)»i'ession offace 
was (calculated to iiu)>reKs a degree, of awe, if not of fear, u])on 
stranger.s. (4) TTigh features, naturally .strong and j>ower- 
fully ex])reKsive, had h(M?]i burnt almost into Negro hlackiiess 
hy constant exposui'e to tin; tropical sun, and might in their 
ordinary state he said to sluiuher after the storm of ]ia.ssion 
had ]iassed away ; hut tlm ])nge(-tiou of the veins of the 
forehead, the rea(lines.s with wlin!h the upjjcr lip nuivered 
upon the .slight(!st emotion, ))luinly iiiliniatea that the 
U?mpe.st might ho again and easily awakened, (.'i) }ii$ 
keen, piercing dark eyes told in every glance of diflicultii'S 
siilKlued and dangers dared, and seemed to chulJeiige 
opposition io his wishes.—Scorr, Ivaivitve, ch. ii. i»ara. 4. 

IVliere then (it will he asked) is the theme of sin?]! a j>ara- 
giupli? The aiisw’or is, the theme is implied, imt 4?xpr(?S8ed. 
The theme is a description of “the co]n 2 )aiiioii of a certain 
church dignitary,” and this is iinjdied in tlie collection of 
seiitenws, in which the different items (»f description are 
conveycid. Tlic hi*st sente.ncc is about the man’s age, stature, 
and general appearance; the second about his head-dress; the 
third aViout the expression of his fac(!; the fourth ul)OUt his 
tsomplexion; the fifth alxmt his eyes, etc. Not only is tliete 
unity in eveiy sentence, hut unity in the jwiragraph as a whole. 

109. The Ooncludiog Sentence.—Tt w'as sliuwn in § 106 
tliat the opening sentence is the most natuinl jiosition for the 
theme; and that what is stated in the opening sentence is 
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Bometimes restated in other woi-ds in the concludiiiff w?.iiten(ie. 
Kven when no snc.h reKlaUnnent is made., it adds to tlie energy 
of the paragraph if the cuncluding sentence is niaxle 1-() contain 
some l)i'ief eominent on what has gone before—or a summing up 
of the ])aragra]di as a whole—or scmicthiug that will luakci the 
reader f«d that the jjaragrajdi is closed. 

(1) * Turgenev was a writer of sorniws ; almost without exception 
his stories are sad reading. (2) We cannot h<^ surprised. 
(3) For years he livr<l in exile, watehing hoi»e after hoiH} 
sink in tlte gloom. (1) Faihm^ was stamped on every jihase 
of Russian existtmeu. (1>) Tlie emancipation of tlie serfs 
failed to aet:omj»lis]i his desires, the progressives failed to 
fulfil his hopes. ((>) He was misumlerstuod and reviled by 
friend and foe?. (7) Tiike the hero of ^logol's Jk<ul Souls, 
harsh was his destiny and bitterly did In; feel his loneliness. 
(8) Towards tlie end of liis life lie sufhrnsl, too, the most 
exquisite of jihysieal agotii(?s. (9) It was then tliat lie 
wrote tliose remarkable IWms in Pntsr, whicli are unlike 
anything in Kiissiau literature, and also The Song oj 
Triumphant Loir, Clara MUtch, Phanlonis, and Tlie 
Dream, tliose weinl and wonderful stories of anguish and 
horror. (10) His swan song was peiinod in June 1882. 
“In days of doubt, in days of dreary miisings on my 
country's fate, thou alone art my stay and support—mighty, 
true, free Russian sjicech ! Hut for tliee, itow not fall into 
despair seeing all that is dune at Romo if Hut who ean 
tliiuk that such a tongue is not the gift of a great ]>eople ? ” 
(11) It was, at hiast, the gift of a very great writer.— 
Literature, p. 255, 81st Mardi 1900, 

The theme is contaimd in sentence (1), “Turgenev was a 
writer of sorrom” All the sciitenws that follow, except the 
last, exem]dify this leading fact. The IjLst sentence does not 
iH^peat the theme, but it contains a comment on all the inter' 
mediate scuitcnces as well as on the theme itself. The reader 
feels in jieniHiug it that the paragraph is chased, and that a new 
subject may be taken up in tlie panigraph that is to follow. 

110. Parallel Construction. —Lastly, we must allude 
briefly to what lias been callwl “ tlie Rule of Parallel Construc¬ 
tion.” The rule lias beeu staled thus: — 

“ When several consecutive sentences iterate or illustrate the 
same idea, they should, as far os jmssiblc, lie furintHi alike ” (Bain). 

(1) *Thi8 old practice (the levying of ship-money) it was now 
determined, after a long interval, not only to revive, but to 
extend. (2) Former princes had raised shijt-moncy only in 
time of war; it was now exacted in a time of profound 
peace. (3) Fonuer princes, even in the most perilous wars. 
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had raistnl sliijt-niuiiuy only aluug tho coustfl; it was now 
exacted from the inland shires. (4) Former kings had 
raised s)il]>-iiioney only for the maritime defence of the 
country ; it was now exacted l»y the admission of the 
Ro^'alists thems<‘lves, not wiiii the ohject of maintaining a 
navv, hut of furnishing the king with supplies, wliich 
niiglit be imrreased at his discretion to any amount and 
expended at his discretion for any purj»ose.— Macaulay. 

Sentence (1) eonlAins the theme,—the king's determination 
to revives and extend the l<fvying of Bl»ij)-money. Tlieii cornea 
a serie.s (d jiarallol sentences, all hearing ujxm the theme. Each 
sentence exiumse^s a telling contrast,—the first hetwecii the 
occa.sions on wdii«h the tax was levied (stuitence 2), the second 
hetween the ]>arte of the c.fuiiitry to whicli it was applied 
(wnleiK^e 3), and Uie third h(^tw'eeu the. ohjects for which it was 
levi«l (scnteiKx* 4). The lhi*ee scnjtences are formed alike, tljo. 
j>rinci]Kil suhjtrt and the ])rinci])al predicate, liaving in each 
sentence a similar plaa^ allotted to it. 

Ill the following example the rule of parallel construction is 
o]»serv«l in all hut Renl<^nce (4), where the cx)ntra8t exprejssed hy 
the writer juits the subject in the wi^ong jdace :— 

(1) *Tlic most striking cliaraclfristic of the ])octry of Milton is the 
extreme remoUmisss of the associations by means of which it 
acts on tlic reader. (2) Its clfect on tho reader is j»roduced 
not .so muc.h by the ideas which it dinictly conveys, as by 
other ideas which are connected with them. (3) lie 
elcctriiies the mind through eoiiductors. (4) The most 
unimaginative man must understand the Iliad ; Homer 
gives him no clioicc., hut takes the wlmle on himself, and 
sets his images in so clear a liglit that it is impossible to be 
blind to them. {!>) MilUm does not give a finished picture, 
a play for a mere ]iussive listener. (6) He sketenea and 
leaves others to fill up the outline ; he strikes the key-note, 
and expects hia hearers to make out the melody.—MA(JAtrLAY. 

To make the paralhdism ))ei*fect, w’c might rewrite sentence 
(4) as follows:—“ The Iliad must he understood hy the most 
unimaginative man : Homer gives him no choice,” etc.. In this 
way Iliad is made the sulyecf, of ila Bcntcncx) and ])laccd in a 
parallel jxisition with Homer. Sentence (1) contains the theme. 
Sentence (2) reitcrate.B the tlieme in other words. Sentence (3) 
illustmtea the theme hy a metaphor. Sentence (4) enforces 
the theme by a contrast. SeiiUmccs (5) and (C) illustrate the 
theme hy mcte])hor8 drawn from jminting and music. 

I give one more example, selected fit^m Mr. Jerome’s recent 
hook of humour, called Three Mm on the Bwmmel :— 
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(1) ShakcMpnnro and Milton may have done their little beat to 
Kjirtrud ac<j uaiiitunce >vith the English tongue among the 
less favoured inhabitants of Europe. (2) Newton and 
Darwin may have rendered their language a necessity among 
educated and tliouglitful foreigners. (3) Dickens and Ouida 
may have helped still lurthcr to jiojmlarise it. (4) *But 
the. man who has spntad tlie. knowledge! of English from 
Cape St. Vincent to tin? Ural Mountains is the Englishman 
who, unable or unwilling to learn a single word of any 
language hut las own, travels, purse in hand, into every 
corner of the Continent. ;o) One may be shocked at his 
ignorance, ann(»yed at his stupidity, angry at his presump¬ 
tion. (G) *Bnt the pra(!tieal fact remains; lie it is that is 
anglicising Europe. (7) F<)r him tlii! Swiss peasant tramps 
through tin- snow on winter I'venings to atUmd the English 
class open in every village. (8) For hiii'lln! eoaehman and 
tlie- guard, the elianiherniaid and the laundress, ]K>rc over 
their English grammars and colloquial jihrase-1)00^8. 
(9) For him the foreign shopkeejier and ineredjant send their 
sous and daughters in their thousands to study in every 
Englisli town. (10) For him it is that every foreign liotel 
and restaurant keiijier adds to liis adveitisenient: “Only 
those witli a fair knowledge of Plnglish need apjdy." 

Two sets of parallel constnicliims, the fust consisting (if 
Hcntcnces (1), (2), (3), (4), and the second of sentences (7), (8), (9), 
(10), arc hen; jinwntccl in the wiiiie jiaragnijdi. The theme of 
the paragraph is lirst given in 6e.ii1ene.e (4), describing the 
character of the man who is siii'cading the English language, 
throughout Eurojie.. It is not poets like. Shakespeare and Milton 
who a,n\ doing this (scmtenco 1), nor men of science like Newton 
and Darwin (sentence 2), nor novelists like Dickens and Ouida 
(senUmtMi 3), but the common English tourist who know's no 
language exa*pt his ow'ii, but jmys liLs way and pays lilierally 
(sentence 4, the theme). In all the8(^ four scnten(M» the 
parallelism of construction is admirably preserved. After the 
contrast expressed in sentence (4), we have a temporary break in 
the continuity of the argument, and with it, as we might justly 
expect, a break in the rhythm of tin; construction (senlotuM} ft). 
Then (to strike the point home) the theme is rejKiated once 
more in sentence (6): “ he it is that is anglicising Europe.” 
From this point we have a second series of sentences (consisting 
of 7, 8, 9, 10), in all of which the parallelism, though in a 
different fonii, is as admirably jireservtnl as in the first series. 
Ill this paragrajili the author proves himself to be as great a 
master of style as he is of humour. 
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CHAPTER X.—^:SSAV-^yRlTIN(!. 

SkCTION 1. -KssaV-WK1TIN(J in (iKNKUAli. 

111. Wliat an Essay is and what it is not.—The word 

“e.s.say” (h"r. Lale LaL cxaijiuvt) literally nieana “a trial” 
or “ atteiiij>t.” Francis Bacon was the first to uh* the word in 
a literary souse. In ]>uhliBhiiig liis own J^^sauj/s (iri97) lie 
descriU^d them in tlie following term.s: “ IVi write Just tivatises 

jvquireth leisui’e in the writ<*r and leisure in the reader . . , 
which is the cause that hath made me choose to write certain 
hrief noU?H set down rath(*r signiliaintly than curiously, which 
T liave called Esmtjs. The word is late, hut the thing is 
ancient.” The wfiiie author in another plact* wiys;—“Seneca’s 
Epistles to Lucilius, if one mark tlnuu well, are hut Esmyt — 
tliat is, dlsjiei'sed mediations, though conveyed in the form of 
cpistleji.” Proceeding on the wiiiic lines Johnson defines an essay 
as “ a loo.se willy of tlie mind ; an irregular and indigesUsl piece ; 
not a regular and ord(?rly com]Kisitit)ii.” Possibly, in wiying this, 
he was guided not only liy the ditliuition given hy lionl Bacon, 
Imt hy the example of SU?ele, Addiscin, and their successors, 
wliost^ discursive and sometimes fragmentary article,s contributed, 
in the form of aiiecdot4!, discussion, or letter, to the Spectator and 
other literary jounials, were much in vogue in Johnson’s time 
and were imitated hy Johnson himself in tlie liamhler. 

Tlujse definitions have Ix^en (pioted for the ]mrposc of showing 
tliat an essay, in our prewmt us<‘. of the term, is th(^ very opposite 
to wlial these definitions assert An essay, if the writing of 
one is to lie regarfled as a mental di.sci])line, a training in the 
art of arranging and ex]>reasing one’s thoughts, far from Ix^ing 
“ a loose sally of the mind ” or “ an irregular and indigesU'd 
jiiece,” is a regular and well-onhntd kind of compositioit In 
ila owm way it is as much a work of art as a jiicture is. Like 
a Jiicture it must ha%^c unity of design, piojiortion of jiarts, and 
consistency of colouring. If it does not possess the character of 
artistic unity, it is not a true essay. 

112. What the Uiiity of an Essay consists in. —An 

essay, it has just licen said, must possess tlie character of 
“artistic unity.” “Artistic unity” implies three tilings at 
least,—Relevancy, Piojuirtiou, and Arrangement 

JieUvaney ,— How is relevancy to lie secured ? The student 
must note carefully the wording of the subject, and before he 
If 2 
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VicgiriB to write convince hinificlf thal. he Ime unrlewtood its 
ecopi^, making it neither kto narrow nor l(jo hrojul, nor allowing 
his thoughts to wander away from the point.^ If the subject 
for exaiiiphi, is “The Uwa of Athletic Sjiorta” he will take 
note of tlie qualifying wonl “ athletic,” and in liis Imitiuent of 
the subject he will keep clear of those ])aHtiim5S, which are 
sports, hut not athletic oma. lie will oliserve, too, that the 
title of the subject, “ The Vse$ of Atliletic SjKirts,” (1<«« not 
jteriiiit him to (ligre^ss into a lengl.hy or detailed description of 
their abuses, though it d{»es not debar him from alluding briefly 
to these by way of qualificaition or contrast Digressions, though 
allow'able to some exbmt in a long essay or in a chaj>ter of a 
book, are inadmissible in a short essay, tliew.e, or imjnograjdi, 
such as a student is <;x])ected to write on the subject given. 

Proportion .—Tlie ol)servan(Mi of projKirtion is as necessary to 
an eswiy as to a ]>ictui‘e. It wuisists in giving to each part of 
the essay as much prominence as is due to its comparative 
importance. I have sjsiken of nh*vancy alref«ly. But thei*e 
ait*, degrees of I'clevancy, as there are of irrelevancy. If the 
essay u not to cover moi-e than three or four }>ages of f(K»lsca]>, 
the writer must give the must s]>ace to iIiom; ]K>ints that ai*e 
most relevant, i.e. have the most direct bearing on the subject, 
and less space to those that aiti htss relevant, or (if there is no 
space available) he must dismiss them altogether. To take the 
same example once more, supposing the subject to Iks “ The Ustis 
of Athletic Sports,” it would he a breach of ijroportion if the 
writer, in describing the uses, gave three-quarters of his sjiace to 
the bodily benefits derived from such sports and only one quarter 
to the mental. The latter are quite Jis relevant to the subject 
us the former, and are pt^liajM the moi’c iiuportant of the two. 

Arrangement .—An esavy consists of |>anigraphs, to each of 
which, as the student is aw'ai'e., there is one central thought, 
that is calhnl the tlieine (§ 103). The }>aragraph6 of an essay, 
or rather the themes wldch distinguish iliese fittm one another, 
must be arrang(*d in some kind of oixler, so that when the 
reader lias finislicd one paragi'aph, his mind will be carried 
forward by an easy transition to the next jMiragraph. What 
the order should be depends on tbe nature of the subject, i.e. 

^ The duty here imposed upon the student of taking careful note of 
the wordily of the subject, imposes upon the teacher or examiner the 
timtlar duty of being equally careful how he words the subject especially 
in respect of clearness or fr^om from ambiguity. 
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on the rharactor of tlu* essay lo 1 h* written. The same kind of 
order that suits an histori<5?il or hio^'rajiliienl sketch is not. likely 
to suit a dos<;ription of some ohjeet or pUee of iiiterwt: the 
same ortlor that anils an exjKisitory essay on a given subject, 
might, not suit an argumentative one on th<* same subject. 
Much, too, would de]>end <»n tlic jKjint of A’iew taken by the 
individual writer. The only inih* that e;in be giv(?n is tliat the 
paragiujdis should follow one another in wune rational order of 
se(]U(?n(x?, and that tiuuights perlaining tc) the tlieme of one 
paragraph should not Im* mixed u]» with those jiertaining t(» the 
tlumie of another. If we revert once niorti tlie subject, 
“The L’ses of Athletic Sporl^s” and if Ave sui*j) 0 sc ag^iin that the 
writer discusses tthe subject und<;r two main beudingp,—tlie 
iKUU'fits to bcKly and the hcm*fit.s to mind or cduiracter,—it 
Mould he oj)jK)sed to all projuiety of arrang(!ment if the M-ritcr 
first enlargid on some of the former, llieii M rotc all that lie liarl 
to wiy on the ]att(;r, and then finally Avent laick lo the former 
to comjdete, M'liat he had left unsaid. 

One more lunnt remains to be mentioned regarding arrange¬ 
ment. In tbc de-scription given al>ove (jj 99) of a Periodic 
scmtence, it mms pointed out that the main characUiristic of a 
I’eriod as distinct from a Loose sentence is that “ tbe mind of 
the reader is held in susjKtnse. and his interest not alloAii’(d to 
Hag to the very last.” The same jirincijde (M'hich has l)een 
called the Princijde of Suspense) should he observed as far as 
poasihlc in airanging tlie contents of an eswiy. Try to keep 
up the reader’s inUTcst. Avoid jdacing the most important 
fact in the first paragrajih or ne.ar the Ix'giiming of the assay. 
Reserve your stiength for the later iMiragrajdis. Tlie mind of 
the reader, as of the writer, should asetmd from the lower run^ 
of the ladd<;r to the higlicr, and not dei*c(*iid fi*om the liiglier to 
the lower. Reverting once more (and now for the last time) to 
the subject of “ The Uses of Athletic Sports,” the benefits to the 
mind may be conRidciAid higher and more important than those 
of the body, and should therefore be mentioned last Even 
among the Ixniefits to the mind aa’c might find some differences 
of rank. To a student who works hard at his studies, one 
benefit to be derivcnl from athletic sports is the rest and 
recreation that tliey give to liis brain. Gi'eat as this benefit 
is, M’e should place in a still higher rank, and therefore reserve 
for later mention the sense of manliness and fair play engendered 
by a healthy competition between one player and another. 
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113. Classification of Essays.— Tt ib nr>t at all important 
!io\v ar« clas8i(i<'(l. The <n»Tiveiiient mclhod, awonl* 
ing to luy own experience, is tin; following:— 
nUst'irv. 

IV I Ihom-aiihv. 

A or sJory. 

I Any '-urreiit fvent. 

I Some naliiral ohject, animate or inanimate. 

H. })f$rri]illrc. [Some coiinlry, pliwe, or ohje«-t of interest- 
1 as a lihrary, a fort, a slii]», eU;. 

III. /tV//rW/rr. j I*oliti<;al, historical, moral, social, or 

IV. Kr/umtorii. |*ru(len1ial qiieslions of any kind; literary 

V. Jr<junnn/iifirr.\ critieisms or prol)lems. 

Narration, (les(;riplioii, and tTllection aiy often coinhinKl 
iti the mine essjiy’: for in the crnii>o of a narrative on some 
event a writ<;r may have (»c.<vision to desc.rilx* some ol)j(H;t or 
express soiiH^ comments of his own. Even when they arc. not 
conihined, the student is under no neeessity to aflect one style 
f(»r one kind td’ essay and another for another. Whatever the 
snhjec.t may hi*, let the writer 1 h^ true U» hiiii.^elf, exj>reHsiiig 
his genuine tlunights in the clearest langutigi; that he can 
comiuainl. Amcmg the gn*atest writers we do not find that 
a diliereiice «»f subject, though it neceasarily involvi® wmie 
differemr of vocalmlary, inv(dves any ajfjireeialde djfremic.e. of 
.•^lyl*;. Macaulay is .still Macaulay, tvliether lie is writing liistoiy 
or reviewing a Ixjok, or discussing some social, political, or 
literary ]>rcddt*m. The. wunc style, with tlie aaine ]teculiaritics 
of manner, diction, and metluKl, runs through all liis writings. 

Note on Section I, 

Correcting and giving back the Essay.—I ndor to this 
matter K;caUiM*, though it Udongs to the province of the 
tvacher, it concerns tlie ]mj)il alsa Tlie pujiil, if he lias taken 
]wiinfl w’ith his comiK)sition, likes to ho told his faults, and to 
iiave his essay returned to liim while the impression is still 
fresli. The teacher, on the other hand, may not find time, if 
the class is a large one, to wriie minute corrections or criticisms 
on each of the numerous essays shown up to him. The follow¬ 
ing suggestions are offered :— 

(1) lict & system of signs ho used for marking errors. A niis- 
sjMilling might 1 h> enclosed in a rectangle or circle, a grammatical 
error might he shown hy an asterisk (*), an unsuitable word by a 
(?\ a wrong stop hy a line drawn under the sto]>. 

(2) Let tlie student be directed to leave a quarter margin on one 
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8i(k* of every ])afje tliat he writes on. Tlie toucher will then have 
space for writing against a sentence any remark or syinliol that may 
he {tailed for; ajjainst one- that is wauling; in persjnciiitv lie {-an 
write tihs. (for “ohacure") or avtb. (f(»r “anil»ij;uous’') ; against {iiio 
wanting in hr(tvity or (tontaining Kti|M‘rlluon8 verbiage he can write 
diff. (for “ditfuse’^’); against one that is wanting in iinprcssiveucss 
or }K)iut (.sii]J]» 08 ing the quality to In- nei'ded at tliis jdaee) lut can 
write /fe. (lor “ feeble "); against om^ that is wanting in smoothness 
or euphony he can write airk. ifor ‘‘awkwariJ ”); against one con¬ 
taining a statement that is not founded on liu-t he can write/»V.vr; 
against one containing a Ktut.<‘ineiit that has little or no conneetion 
with the subject he can write in', (for “ irndevaiit”). 

(Ji) At tlio elos{! of llu^ essay tlie t{!a{’lier can write in few words 
his ojdnioii of its merits as a whole ; as “ well arranged ” or “ badly 
arranged/’ “well argued” or “ eonfus(^«l,” “well expressed" or 
“ba{ljy expross<«l,*’ or any otlujr form of .short criticisiii that may 
be appropriate to the essay. 

(4) liet the student be ask<‘d to make tlie eorrections and amend¬ 
ment called for by the marking, ami after making them show u]i 
bi.H essay a second time. Tlie w idlli of margin left on one side of 
caidi jiage will give him sjmu’i! emnigli for rewriting the sentences 
that have been condemned, {ir substituting suitable words for tbose 
that have been niarkeil as wrong. 

(5) The teacdier can rtiacl out to the (dass any essay or essays 
that he considers Initter than the average or til to serve a.H models. 
This will lie a great eucourageiiieiit to the authors. Rut if he 
raises a laugh agaimst a stmb'tit by reading out anything that is 
open to ridieiilc, or by making a joke of it at the student's exjiense, 
he will defeat bis own object; for no student will liuve the iucliua* 
tioD or courage after this to express his sentiimuits to him again. 

Section 2.—EssAt's koh IIkpkoduction. 

114. Two Modes of Beproduction. —That tlie Btiident 
may be sjiarcHi at first the labour of I'ese.'ircli, and lie able to 
give his whole alUmtion to the wuniKiBition, he is furnished in 
this Hcction with a series of (*>«ayH printed in full, wliicb lie 
can be lukod to rejiroducc. If he doe.s not need such prtdiiiiinary 
}>ractice, he can leave this section and ]«lss on at once to tlie 
next But if he prefers to liave sonic lessons in rejiroduction 
before he Is^^ins to originate, there ai-e tw'o kinds of uses to 
which the following essays can lie jiut. 

Firstly. —After reading through one essay and jnnstering its 
contents, he can lie told to repividuw its sulislaiice in his owm 
words, observing the same order of paragraphs.^ On no account 

* This is what Mr. Hartog, in his valuable article on the “Teaching 
of Style in Schools” (see FtyrtnighUy Review, June 1902), describes os 
teaching “the architecture of style.” “It is surprising^” he says, “how 
rapidly hoys taught is this way acquire a sense of the architectuie of 
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Rhrnild lie n^for to the original in the couren of Ihe reproduc¬ 
tion. If mhijo of the cfways 1(» 1k‘. loo long to lie reproduced 
in a niiigle Icawon, he can take half an essay at a time. The 
n*.aaon wliy he should olieerve the same older of jmT-agrajdis is 
that he may In* tlionmghly vem*<l in what has In^en well calhd 
“Ihe architecture” of <*timjio8ition, llie jaingrujihs following 
one nnotlier in tlieir logiciil older, and e4ich jiaitigrajdi coiilining 
itse.lf to one ilieine at a time. To ludji the student to master 
the essay iK'fiin- he In^gins to rewrite it, the theme of each 
paragrajdi is sliown at tin* top. 

*SVnmd/?/.—He aui )h; told to rewrite the entire essjiy in half 
the original sjiaa^ or less, reeoiislituting and arranging the 
paragrajdis entirely on a jdan of his own. Re should do tin’s 
from miollectioii of the. contents, and after once closing the 
book he should not refer to llie original ag^iiii. It is hojiecl 
that two very useful arts will Ut a(^<|nire(I by this kind of 
jiractice,—-Hie ait of conde.nsatioii and the art of jiixij'oi'tion. 
(kmdeiisation do(!s not consist in merely leaving out a certain 
amount of matter and ivtaining the rest, but in making a 
selection of the. main points and giving to each point that has 
been wlecled its due pixijiortion of space. 

115. NarratiTe Essays. — In nanative essays it is easier 
perhajis than in any other kiiul to collect the fects, ai-iunge 
them in a certain onler, and sulidiviile into jiaragruplis. Tlie 
order of paragrajdis naturally follows the order of time.; and 
if it is nea'saary to c.ommcnt on some iact or event in jiassiiig, 
no uncertainty can lie felt as to the jilacx* where such comment 
should come. 

1 give two examjdes of narrative essays: the firet on the 
Baronial llising in the reign of King John ; the bccoiuI on the 
Life of .‘Elfrid the Great. Tlie liist is purely historical; the 
second l•ombine8 biograjihy with history. 

style." I make no pretension to teacliing “style" ; for stylo is a thing 
that cannot tie taught. Every imliridual who jiractises composition at 
all and seeks to acejuire tlic art in some depree of excellence, foruis his 
own style: it oome-s to liiin instinctively. What Mr. llartog means by 
“the architecture of style" is that the essay-comjioser, like the house¬ 
builder, must at first liave some jilan set before him to work upon, and 
that eventually, after he has hud sulhcient practice, he will be able to 
originate hU own plan. Tliis is the method which (he says) has produced 
such excellent re.HuIts in French schools. It is the method which, before 
J hail seeu Mr. Hartog's article, 1 had planned in my own mind in 
jpreparing essays for reproducUou. 
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I. The Baronial lUsiNii in the Reion op John. 

(Sep Goldwin Smith’s United Kimjdomy vol. i., and Green’s 
Short MUtory of the English Feoph..) 

The rising sprang from a Utile incideni^ hut a great cause. 

Rt'vohitions <arisi* out of litllf iuddents, hut grvjit (aiUHes. Tli« 
baronial rising in tlu^ reigu of John, though ostensibly nothing 
more tlian an insurrection, of which English liistory furnishcfl 
many other exainplcsj was in fact a great national movement 
wliieh gave us the Great (niarter and laid the foundation of 
English libertit^s. TIjc little incident, the j)rovocation that wt 
the movement going, was the king's demand for the attendance of 
his barons on an ex])edition into Fram^e, and the n-fiiwil of the 
barons to complf with the demand. The cause, whicdi lay 
behind tlui incident and cymied the movement t(» a much 
wider issue, was the growth of a national and jwitriotic spirit 
witliin the island>kingdom,—a ajurit that liad been lirst aroused 
by the grinding exactions of Richard, and then intensified by 
the lyraiiny of his succeasor, the i-eigiiing inonarcli. This 
spirit was about to stamp itstdf oii the piovisions of the Great 
Charter, that the king would shortly be cxjmpelhd to seal. 

Archbishop Langton encourages the harons to resist the king. 

As regards the expedition to Fraiu-c it is enough to say, 
that after losing the great Iwittle of liouvines, which was the 
saving of Fnuice, John returned to his (jounlry disgrawHl by 
defeat, but detennimid to take vengcanc(‘. cm the Wons, whose 
presence on the battlefield might have turned defeat into 
victory. lie was jjreparing to at tack their castles one by one, 
whcui he. was met hy Stephen Ljington, the archhishop, who 
j»roduced a charter granted hy Hcmry 1. in a.d. 1100, and 
w'ariuHl him that under the terms of that charter the barons, 
before they were punished, had a right to be tried by their 
])eer8. As Anselm had wilhstcKKl the exactions of Rufus, and 
Theobald the lawdessnei^ of Stephen, so now Langton, the 
third great archbishop in tlie series, undertook tlic task of 
resisting the desjKJtisin of John. After liaving recently 
surrendered his kingdom to the jiope, the king dared not neglect 
the warning of a primate, who, as lie knew, was the pope’s 
representative in England and had lieen appointed by llie 
pope himselfl Stejilien Langton, though a churchman and 
holding a commission from Rome, was Iwfore everything else an 
Englishman. He had seen enough of John’s character to know 
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liow iiTi.wiipulous he was; and ho now uanie forw'ard aa guide 
and oohsticrator of the nisistanw. winch tlic Itarons were detcr- 
niiTO'fl U> make. Meetings w'(!re held to (concert imasurefi for 
tin* defence, of lilH^rty and right At (me of these? the andi- 
litslioji ]»rr>dn(;<*d a cojiy of the charter of Henry I. TJje 
laroiis a(t(?ejjt(^d it with aadamalion. Assonibliiig under (;ovor 
of a jdlgriiHJige at St. Eduiundslmrg, tln^y t(K>k an oath one hy 
one at tin* high all.ir to withdraw their all(;giance U» the king 
if he should at,ti-mj»t to override their chartered right#;. 

tVr/7 irar tin: kiiuj and fhfi haroiu ensued. 

Kurly in .lanuary liilT) the struggle Indwei'n the king and 
the Karons iK-gan, ami with one very brief interval of n!.st it 
contimnd till the end of his reign in October 1216. The 
Iwnms ]H'e.senb*<l lliemst-lves liefon* him in anna, and deinand(*d 
the olwervama* of the laws of Edwar-l the Conf».*s‘*or and the 
charter of Henry L, thus jneasing ujxm him the comhinid 
claims (if Ijoth races,—]uxi<d' that the distinction lK*tw('(*n 
Englishman and Norman had K'en mergiHl in a common 
j»at.ri<»tism, whicli made them one nation. Jn the fe:w nionlhs 
that followed, John n.st*d all the loree. that lie (ioiild muat(?r, 
hut found that' resistamn* hy arms w’as usehm Nohhw and 
churchmen wen; alilo* arraywl against him. ]lishoj>s, Karons, 
and reeviis of t<»wns, all t»f whom had in the earlii’r years of his 
reign heiui victims of his exactions, imwlc (!ommon caust* against 
liiin, and took I'onneil for eoniinon action. The foiws of the 
hanms were orgiinistnl hy Jtohert Fitzwalter, who took the 
title of “Mai-shal of the army of G(xl and Holy Church.” 
London ojmuuhI h(*,r gates to them. The exainjih* of the capital 
wa.s follownl hy Exeter and Jjiicxdn. Pronns(‘A of aid (am<* 
from Scotland and Wales. The harons of the north of England 
marched liastily to join their comrades in the south. Them 
w'as a moment when John found himself wuth only seven 
knights at his Iwck, and before him a nation in arms. He had 
summoiu'd menHUiaries from abroad and appealed to his liege 
lord, the pojie; hut summons and appeal were alike too late. 
Nursing wrath in his heart, hut seeing the danger that he was 
in, the tyrant Kiwed to necessity, and called the barons to a 
conference at Utinnynu^de. 

John seals Maijna Oharta at Itunnijmede. 

An island in the Thames, Kuween Staines and Windsor, 
had been chosen as the place of conference. The king, with 
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his nierctnary captains and the few English liarons who adhered 
U> him, encainp«l on one bank, while the patriot-barons 
headed by Archbishop liangton covered the inaishy flat, still 
known by the name of Riinnymede, on the other. Their 
<lelegate8 met in the. island between them, lint the negotiations 
were, a mere cloak to cover John’s jmrjiose of unconditional 
surrender. The (Ireat Charter was disciiased, agreed to, and 
signed in a single day. The sealing was witnessed by the 
cliief men of the realm, lay and clerical, a.ii. 121,’). 

The main jirovisions of the Chartir. 

This is that (Ireat Charter which was again and again 
renewed in subsi^ouent reigns and invokisl by successive genera¬ 
tions as the }>aliadium of national rigiita The rights which 
the l)arons claimed for themselves—the. rights to unbought 
justice, to security of jkosou and pn)perty, and to good govern¬ 
ment—they claimed with ecpial firmness for the nation at large. 
The poorest labourers were not to lie dejirived of the tools .and 
implements on which their livelihood dej)endcd. The farmers 
or under-tenants were protected against lawless exactions by 
their landlords, precisely as the, Istrons themsidves were protectisl 
against lawless exactions by the Crown. Towns were protected 
in their mnnicipal rights, and freedom of trade was secured to 
foreign ;i8 well as to home merchants. 

Its place in the wurWs hulnrij. 

Such then was the (Jreat Charter, which the barons, led by 
Rol)ert Eitowalter and guided by Archbishoji Langton, compelled 
the king to sign. Of this charter, the other great documents 
in the arcliives of English liberty, the Renunciation of T.allage, 
the Petition of Right, the Uala-as Corjuis, and the Bill of Rights, 
were complements or reassertions. Its name is sacred in all 
lands to which British institutions have s]>rcad, and wherever 
the English language is spoken or taught It served as the 
watchword of patriotism in the American Revolution, as well as 
in the struggles against the tyranny of Plantagenets and Stuarts, 
and was invoked in 1865 for the protection of the black 
peasantry in the British dependency of Jamaica. One copy of 
it still remains in the British Museum, injured by age and fire, 
but with the royal seal still hanging fium the brown shrivelled 
parchment. The Englishman, if he visits Ijondon, from what¬ 
ever part of the empire he nay have come, looks at it with as 
much reverence as a Moslem gazes upon the Black Stone of the 
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Kaaba in Mecca. It may Been only through the glass lid of 
a rawt that is constantly locktxl in the inside of a room 
that is carefully guarded. 

Menns far hindinff the Itimj to ohietve the (Ihaiier. 

Tliere still remainwl one. (jiuistion, and that the most difficult 
of all, How was the charier to he ujdield ? How was the king, 
if Ik? disn?ganle(l it, as it mils certain that he M-ould, to Ikj 
eoert?ed into observing it? Jn these days of constitutional 
government it would he done hy J*iifliainent cutting off the 
annual sup|ilit?s. In llios«* <hiys, when no Parliament exialtxi, 
it ((nild Ik! done only hy force: hut even then the barons, M'ith 
udmiralde foivsight, determined that the force to be a]*plied 
should be., not laM’less or irregular, but invested with legal 
sanction under the authority of the king himself. A council 
of (.weiity-five Karons m'ils chosen fnu.i the. general body, tx) act 
as consi?rvators of the charier; and the king was (K)m])ellc?d to 
sign a wmdition authorising them, “ in common M’itli the mIioIo 
country,” in wise of liis default or contumacy, to resort to force, 
take his «asthw, and mak«*- war upon him, till he consented to 
net up to the terms of the (Jreat Charter which he had sigiutd. 
The phrase “in common M'ith the. M'hole c-ountry” denotes the 
tlionniglily national character of the movement, proclaims the 
wmsc.ious unity (»f the nation, and shoM's that the sentiment of 
race hal finally given M'ay to that, of countr}'. “The Great 
Charter,” wiys liisUoj* Stublts, “ is the act of the united nation, 
—the Chuivli, the Jlaroiis, and the Commons Iteing, for the first 
time, thoroughly at one.” It M-as jmblished through the M'hole 
realm, an<l all fi*i*emen wen? sM'orn to its observance. 

77ic 6nro«s offer the crown to Louis of France. 

The remainder (»f this troubled reign, which lasted only one 
year longer, M as s]»ent by John in attempts to throw off the 
shackles in mIucIi the charter had bound him, and by the 
Karons in a determination to keep him to his word. AVith the 
sanction and help of his liege hml, the pope, John was able to 
import l«ands of trained mercenaries from France, with whom 
the undiscijilinwl bands of the Wrons were unable to cope. 
The liarons in despir turned their ayes to the King of France 
and offered the cn>M*n to his sou Ijouis, as at a later period the 
British j»atriots, with a view to expelling the Stuart tyrant, 
turned their eyes Ix) Holland and offered the croM’n to William 
of Orange. In spite of Pope Innocent’s warning, that John 
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was not (o lie. inolsstcti, Philip at onco acccjiU^ tlio. offor, and 
l/mis landed in Kent with a larj’(! Kt-ench foree, as at a later 
day William landerl with his Dutch army in Devonshii-e. 

The landing of Lome, followed hy the defeat and death of John. 

With the landing of Ismis the whole itiju'ct of all’aiis was 
suddenly changed. As the larons foresaw, tlie Kjvnch mer¬ 
cenaries under John refiisid to fight against the son of the 
French king. Desiwled hy the hulk of his fon'igii troops, and 
knowing that he was hate.d hy his own jHaijile, he fell rajndly 
liaek ujion the Welsh marches, W'hile his rival entered Isindon 
and received the suhmission of the gi'ealer ]«irt of .England. 
Louis would havg Ihsui at once crowned king, as William of 
Orange was crowned at a later day under similar circumstances. 
Hut John, as it hajipemd, had taken the eiowii away with him, 
being eager to retain the symlsil of royalty, after he had lost, for 
a time as he still hojied, the reality. The king was huntisl from 
one part of the kingdom to another. While crossing the Wash, 
his army was surjirised hy the. tide : his luggage, the roy.al trea 
surcs, and the crown itself, on which he a<it so much value, hut 
of which he had nuulesuch a l«id uses were swejitaway and hist 
The uncrowned king, now a helpless fugit ive, took ivfuge in the 
castle of Newark, Lincolnshire, where he died very soon after¬ 
wards of an attack of fever aggravates! hy a gluttonous dekmch. 

The htey Henry III. is crowned king, anil Louis departs. 

Ten days after the. death of John, his sem Henry, a child 
nine yeare of ago, was crowned king hy the Bishop of Winchester, 
with a plain gold circlet (for the ciown could not he found), 
and to mark the. commencement of the new reign the Gisat 
Cliarter was republished throughout the kingdom, A.n. 1216. The 
Ijarons, who at a time of emeigeni'y, for which they were not to 
blame, had invited Ihince J/mis to accept the crown, readily 
declared their allegiana! to the native Inur. Afler making 
several attempts hy raijolery or force to retain his hold on the 
kingdom which had Iree.n olfered him, Louis agnsed to accept a 
sum of money and go. The island-kingdom w.as thus saved the 
continental entanglements in which it would certainly have 
Irccome involved had a French king Ireeti jrlaced on the throne. 
The result was the complete triumph of those princi])les for 
which the jratriot-barous had so manfully lalroured; and with 
this triumph one of the most momentous crises in English 
history was closed. 
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IT. The Lifk op i'Ki^KRED the Great. 

(S«o Enajclttpihlia Hntnnnifti, 9th edition, under Ai.riiicu; Green’s 
Sfmrt Jli$tory uf the KiujHsh ]V.ople; School World, p. 414, 
Nov. 1901.) ‘ 

77ic hirth and hoyhood of AUfred. 

/Elfwl wjis the y(nmgi*st of uEtliehvulf, and llie grandson 
of till? gi-eat EglM‘Pt, who had uiiitud tlie kingiloiiis of northern, 
central, and southern Kiigland under a singh? Bce]»tre. He M-as 
honi at Wantage, in Bcrkshiiv, A.i>. 849. Fjoni a very early 
age he gJive signs of lh(»st? great virtues and powei-s which have 
Hindi* his name fnmoiLs. IJe studied with delight the liallads 
and war-songs of his country, and as a child ^le iml to n?peat 
them to his mother. According to tiwlition, he was taken hy 
his father to Home, thi'.n the ct?utR* of ndigion and learning, 
where he acquired the knowledge, of Latin, of which lie after¬ 
wards maile such valuable use. AVe hear of his having fought, 
while he was still a youth, in the army of his brother, 3Uhelri?(l, 
then King of Kiigland. 

Emjland overrun hy the Jieathen I>anei. 

He was lums(?lf called to the throne at the early age of 
twenty-two, at a time when the kingdom was thieati;ned with 
destruction from end to end hy roving hands of soa-i*oblK'rs 
known as N(»rthmen, Danes, or Vikings, i.e,, dwellei-s in ci*eeks. 
His brother ..Kthelii!d had died in the midst of the .stniggle, 
and when ..Klfred was proclaimed king, the ])ro8jH*ct seenieil to 
be almost diwjierate- 'I’he Daueji were lieatlicn, as the Saxons 
and Angle.s, when they fiivt ainie over to Britain, had l>een 
l)efoi*e them. 1‘imtea by sea and j*oblH?rB by land, they s|>ared 
nothing. Christian jiriests were again slain at the altar by 
the worshippers of Woden. Jjctlers, arts, religion, goveniinent, 
were struck down liefore them. Tlieir love of luathcn rites 
was so deej»ly rooted, that Edmund, the king of East Anglia, 
had been tied to a tree and shot to death with arrows, because 
he refused to givi* up tbe Christian faitlu Having overinn 
and taken jHissession of East Anglia they poured into Wessex, 
the headquarters of the kingdom of .iElfiinl, A.n. 871. 

Tlie first seven years of JElfredts reiyn. 

This was the very year in which iElfred came to the throne. 
The liwt seven yeaw of his reign wei-e spent in constant, but 
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fruitless, «‘Ti(leavcnir8 to llie iiivadiTH. At Inst, h) S77. 

Ik* MiiH no loiif^cr able to keep tlio and all hope of 

n'i^istancc aeeniKl be Icwt. Ni ver liefore had the fortuiics of 
the young king fallen so low. 

Loss and recovery of his kinfjdma. 

If >‘Klfred had acted asliis kinsman, the King <»f Mercia, liad 
done four veal's U'fore at a similar crisis,—if he had left his 
|KJO|)le in the hour of need and lied to Uoim^, t.o end his days 
in tlie safe shelter of a luonastery,—the cause of England would 
have biHJii lost, a new race would have iKncune niasti'i's of the 
c^uintry, and tlie name of Englishman might have l»een seen 
no more in the page of hisUiry. J'ut the. lower the fortunes 
of his country fell, the higher did his courage and resourceful 
ne&s rise. Like the Uomaii consul after the crushing def(*at at 
Canme., he never des]iaired of his (sountry. With a small band 
of followei-s he threw himself into a fort hastily c.onstruct«l on 
the Isle of Atluduey, and lay concealed for the rest of the 
winter among the mamhe»s of the l^ari-et in Somersetshire, from 
which, with the help of scouts, he c.<iuld watch closely the 
movements of his enemies. With the firei ojMming of Kjiring 
he calliHl the thanes of Somerst'-t to his stAndard, and gathenng 
fntsh tr(K)ps on his way, all of wliom he inspiml with Ids own 
enthusiasm, he marched as silently as he could through Wiltdnre 
tow*ards the main lasly of the Damw. Finding them encamjied 
in largo force at Edington, he attac.ke^l tliem unawares, defeated 
them in a great Uattle, and after a siege of fourteen days forcod 
the whole l»ody to suri'ender. Their leader Guthrum w'aa 
compelled to sue for peace and own himself vanquished. By 
the tr<*Aty of Wedniorc, he hound himself to abstain from 
further incuiwions into WesHt*.x, and agreed, with thirty of his 
chiefs, to receive Christian liaptisiu. 

The Peace of Wedmore., 

In form, the jicace of Wedmore seemed a surrender of the 
bulk of Britain to ite invaders; in fact, it w’as the saving of 
England. Watling Street, the old road running from London 
to Chester, w’as made the l>oundary between the Saxons and the 
Danea. Thus nil Northum1>ria, all East Anglhi, Essex, and the 
eastern half of Mercia, were left subject to the northnieii. All 
that remained to ..Elfred of the once great kingdom of united 
England was liis own Wessex (w'hich included Kent), with the 
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iip|MT ])nr1 of l.}ip vnll(‘y f)f llir Tluitiu-s, llio whole valley of 
the Severn, aiul the j»lains t>f the Mersey and the Dee. Thus 
the of Wedinore savwl little luoro than Wessex itself: 

hut in saving Weiwex it saved England. 

The hin(j(Umi put in a staff of defenre. 

The sjiell of te rror having at last U‘.cn Imikeii, iElfred was 
free to tiu-n his attention to the internal atfairs of his kingdom. 
Hut the lir.d thing that he did w.'us to i>nt the countiy in a 
(•oinj)lete stat^of defiMice hy land am! by spa ; for the peacit 
of Wedinore was not bimling for more than ten years, and 
fn^sh horde.s of Danes might at any time come over from the 
crei'ks and jien insulas of Northern Europe. Old fortifications 
weri' re]»aired an<l m*\v one.s raise<l. The. country was divided 
into miliUry districts; every area of live hide.8 was bound to 
wmd an armed man at the king's sumioons, and to ]>rovidc Itiin 
with fo(Kl and ])ay, so lung as his servievA might be recpiircd. 
The most urgent netnl, Inovever, w.'is to provide the means of 
meeting the Danes on their own element, the sea. To win the 
sea was a harder task than to win the land. Tlie task tliat 
lay IsTon* /Elfred w^ws not to organise or strengthen, but hi 
create, a fleet. In this he succeeded so well, that during his 
own lifetime the jnrates daml not mw.t him on the water; and 
during the reign of hi.s son a fleet of a hundred English sliips 
held ciunmand of the English Channel. 

Jssiiin(j of a code ()/ laitss. 

Now began the wtuk of ree.onstru( ti<ni and internal reform. 
llis fimt act was to issue a cixle of laws comjiilcd, with as few 
changes ns possible, from those hitherto in force. “Among 
those things which I met with,” he tells us, “either of the 
days of hie my kinsman, or of Ofl’a, King of the Mercians, or of 
-'Ethelberht, who first among the English race rewived baptism, 
M’hatever seemed to me Inwt, these 1 have singled out, and 
rejected the others.” He al>slained as far as he could from 
making alterations; being afraid, as he said, that if the laws 
were much changMl, “ they might not be acceptable to his 
people or to tlieir posterity.” To the rank of lawgiver he 
made no pretensiona But unpretending as his work might 
seem, its utility—the only thing worth considering—was 
unquestionable. With the laws of ..Elfred began the establish¬ 
ment of a national code; and the separate tribal codes of 
Wessex, Mercia, and Kent gradually fell into disuse. 
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JicRtoraiion and rrform of ihf Chnreh. 

Ills next great act was to restore llie (Uiuirh, whose services 
had Uten dislionoim'd an<l wliosc iiK»iias1 cries aiul cha])c1s had 
heeii to a larger extent disniantlid hy the heallieu Danes. 
Finding that almost all seliolai-s had licen driven out of 
Kngland, he strove to revive in AVe.sst*x the learning which, 
ahout a hundred yeai-a hefoii*, had \m‘ii eurried to a high ]>itch 
of cxadleiiee in Ncjrtlmmhria hy Bede and Alcuin. Under 
..Klti-ed’s directions, and ]>artly hy the hand of himself, 

tlie Pastuml of Pope (Iregory was tianslated into English ; 
and a copy of it was sent to every l*lshop and ahhot of the 
kingdom. “ Formerly,” the king writes with hitternesH, 
referring to the tAnes of Charlemagne, who had invittnl Alcuin 
to his court, “men came hither for instruction ; and now, when 
we desire it, we can only obtain it from abroad.” Out of 
gratitude for las deliverance? from the Damw he built and 
endowed a monastery in the marshes of Athelney, and founded 
an abbey in Winchester, the capital of his kingdom. 

Foundation of Knglisk prose-literature. 

Not the least among the great works to Iw jilaced to the 
citidil of Alfred is that of having founded English j>i*ose* 
literature. Befoi'c this time Fhigland jtossessed the poems of 
Oodmon and his fellow-8ing(?rs and a train of Itallads and 
battle-songs. Prose? she liad none.. Knowledge could he liad only 
from heMilji written in Latin, and such lK)oks could he iH^ad 
only hy priesta He took the l)est-known books of his day, 
Orosius’s History of the Worlds and Boethius’s Consolations of 
Philosophy^ and translated them into tlie language of the 
peeiple. “ Do not blame me,” he writes with manly simjdicity 
and candour, “ if any know Jjatin better than 1; fur every 
man must say wliat he says and do wliat he does accoiding to 
his ability.” Into the history of Orosius he introduced a 
sketch of the new regions lately discovered in the Baltic, 
thus bringing the work uj) to date. He was the first to write 
a history of his own country. The meagre lists of kings and 
bishojw jireserved in the Chroniclej which hwl lieen commenced 
in an earlier age, were expanded into something like a national 
history hy insertions from Bede. Wlien the Chronicle reaches 
the of iElfred himself it suddenly rises into a vigorous 
narrative that marks the gift of a new power to the English 
tongue. It was continued hy his successoi's up to A.D. 1154. 
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'nioiigli it varica fTOiii reign to rt^ign in historic, value, it 
reinaitis the inrtst veiieralilt^ monument of original Teutonic 
)>roHe, nin] the lii-st vernacular history of any Teutonic ]>eoj)le. 

FrctJi troubles with the Vanes. 

Twice since tlie treaty of Wedmore the jieace of England 
was disturbed l»y fresli incursions of Danes, and on each occasion 
tile Danes of Northumbiia and lixst Anglia rose in givat 
iiniubers to aid their kinsmen, tlie invudei's. Dut -Elfreil was 
well prejuiied to meet them. Tlie lusult of the lirst anitiict 
was that the West-Sjixon fri»ntier was jjusIhhI many miles 
forward into the realm of Guthnim, and London and half of 
Essex were releasiHl from the grasji of the Diuies. The 8t‘.(iond 
invasion was moi*c formidable and lasted for a Jongtir time, 
hut lliaiiks to the strong fleet wliicli .Elfred had huilt, the 
result was still more decisive: the iMncs were l»eatcn out of 
the EugU-sh seas, and did not return W'ithin the lifetime of 
..Elfred and lus ton. Thus more tirmly than ever was laid the 
foundation of a national monarchy,—a monarchy whicli in the 
hands of -Elfred’s son, Edwanl the Elder, not only regained 
from the Danes all that liad been lost, hut extended its 
iufluem'« over Wales and Scotland. 

Death and character of Alfred, 

At the age of tifty-tw’o, after a reign of thirty years, the 
great king died at Winchester, a.i>. 901, and was buried in the 
cathedral “So long as I have livwl,” he wrote in the later 
years of his life, “ 1 have striven to live worthily and to leave 
to the men that come after a remembrance of me in good 
worka” The lu»pe in which he livwl and toiled was fultilled. 
One hundred and sixty-live ycam after his death, when the 
people were groaning under Norman tyranny, they fondly 
called him to mind as tlie “ Darling of the English,” and looked 
hack with rt^verenee to the memory of the man, to whom they 
ascribed all the rights and bli^ing^ that they had lost under 
their new masters. 

The millenary commemoration in 1901. 

The millenary festival, celebrated at Winchester in September 
1901, shows that time docs hut add to his praises. The 
memory of his great name was powerful enough to draw 
together from the four comers of the earth representatives of 
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every braiicli of tlie Aiigl(»*Saxuii race to join in coiiiiiiemomt- 
ing a career, wliich stan<ls for all that is fairest in Tiati(»nal 
character, loftiest in kingship, and nohlest in iiiaiilKUHl. Nothing 
was more (M:ms])icnous than the eiithnsiasin with which both 
colonials and Americans claiimMl their share in .'Klfred, unless 
it was the warmth of the wehtome with whi(h the claim w/us 
admittitd l»v citizens of the motlier-(U)untry. In the bronze 
statue—the unveiling of wliich formwl the central function of 
the ft*stival—he stands fully cquipptHJ f(U‘ war—eivct, alert, 
maje.stic in the vigcnir of niatnn' nianho(Ml and in the cfin- 
fidence of strength, lint his attitude is jK'awfiil, his shield 
rests on the ground, and his sword is Hlu-atheil. It is the 
ligure of a king who is armed for defence, not f(»r aggression ; 
the watchful guanlian of liis j)e(i]de, nut the amhitious a^lven- 
tunir burning for military fame. H thus syinlxdisi's what is 
now the })olicy of tlje gmat empire of Britain, which has grown 
uj» by slow' degrees out of the little kingdom of Wessex founded 
one thousainl years ago by .Elfred the (Imal. 

116. Descriptive Essays.—1 give three examples of 
descriptive essays: the first on the Indian Buffalo and its 
Wanderings ; the second on the river Nile; the tliinl on the 
Suez Canal. The first two are jmrely dir-scriptivc; the second 
contains some allusions to history. 

1. The Indian Buffalo and its Wanderings. 

(See l^pectator, Ttlst August 1901,^) 

The ivihl hvjfalo. 

The buffalo is one of tlie few' domesticated animals which 
arc still found in their original wild state, witli forms and 
liabits scarcely allcired. The wild buffalo is among the most 
dangerous and formidahle of the big game of Indio, never 
he.sitating to charge when wounded, and nol^^d for the jiersistcncy 
with which it stacks to destroy tlie jierson who has injured it 
Api»ai*eiitly its original home is the grass-grow’ii jungles and 
swamps of Northern Indio, Nepaul, and Assam. It is a huge 
black lieast, with scarcely any hair, a skin like black gutta¬ 
percha, immense horns sometimes measuring more than twelve 

* I am nmcli imlebted tu the Fklitor of tliu Sfiertutor for his having 
allowed me to make free use of the admirable esHays published in his 
journal. The present essay is an adaptation and abridgment of one that 
appeared in August 1901. 
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fi*t along thi! c.iirvc. A bull Ptands six feet high at the 
shoulder. ll.s bulk is eiiormoas, and its great spreading feet 
are well adaptwl for walking in the. swaiuji.«. Hy ehoiee it is 
seini-aipiatir. A herd will lie for hours in a jxsil or river, 
with the eyes, horns, ainl great snub noses just above water. 

Tlie dometiiwied htij^nlo. 

This enonnously ]iow(!rful and fierce animal has been so 
completely dome.sticated by the Hindoos, that in the northern 
districts of India the tame benls are regularly driven out to 
feed in the same jungles as those in which wild bulfaloes live. 
The bulls of the wild lienls will often come down from the 
snb-llinuiliiyaii sIo]h‘s, and, after giving Intlleito the tame bulls, 
appnijiriate the cows for a time and keep them in the. jungle. 
The chiel mark of dilferenee between the tame and the wild 
buffalo is that the horns of the forme.r do not. grow to the size 
of the latter, and have a dilferent curve and pitch. Another 
effect of domestication is that the tame buffalo is not guitc so 
large as the wild. 

Lair dimrsliratum of Ihf hiiffalo. 

Traces of the late date of their ap]irenticeship to the 
service of man aie men in Iheir ]iower of self-defence and 
combination, when threatened with attack by tigers or leopards, 
by their mating with the wild stock, and by the. uncertainty of 
their temjier, e.speeially towanls white-skinned strangers. In 
countries inhabited by Oriental raee.s, the.se outbreaks of 
hereditary savagene.ss occur whenever the white tnan hajipens 
to come in their way. Vet they are generally taken out to 
pastniv by stnne small Isiy, who is their keejier and master; 
and if n tiger a]iproai:hes, they will protect their little master no 
leas eagerly^ than their calves and themselves. Those vdio have 
livwl in Northern India have noticed that the tame buffalo is 
moiv inclined to exhibit signs of its savage, ama-atry in those 
districts which an? nearest to the haunts of the wild buffalo 
than in those which arc farther removed frotii them. 

Its usrfulntss as a beast of drtmght. 

As a lieast of draught the buffalo has astonishing powers of 
hauling heavy traffic over bail roada It can plough in mud as 
deep as its hocka It can tow barges along canals and streams, 
sometimes walking in the shallow water by the banks, as barge- 
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lionteH did in Uie l(»wer wursi*R of tlio Tliames In^forc the lowj»ath 
was made. The ricc-lields, wliieh fewl Ht» larj'e a ]»er(riila|^ii of the 
population of Eastern Asia, could scaitu-ly lx* cultivated without 
ils aid. On hard dry roads it lias Iwinit to be e(pially d<icile 
and useful, and will tli-ag heavily hwleii airts for miles with 
the same ]>a&sive endurance as tlie and with much gi'eater 
sti'cngtli. It ?isks for only one indulgence—a good hour’s swim 
or mud-bath in the middle of the day. 

It.H mefulnt'ss as a dairy animal 

As a dairy-animal it. is so valuable that llie percentage of 
butter in its mil^ equals that of the l>est brei^ds of English 
dairy cattle, tliougli the flavour is considered inferi<u* by those 
who are not ac(;ustomed to it. Notwithst.andiug the abundance 
and richness of the milk that it yields, it will subsist and even 
thrive ujxin pasture whicli would U? avoidwl witli disgust by 
dairy cattle, in Kuiiq»e. The result is that it has Ixcome an 
eijual favourite with the lliiuhHj, the Arab, an<l the Chinaman, 
and the various Uibes inhabiting the swamps of the Lower 
Nile vallt^y. 

Wide ej:imt of its unnderings. 

The great ilistance at whi(;h we now fiTid the buffalo estab- 
lished away from India, its original borne, is evidence that the 
animal Inis a history of an exceedingly adventurous kind, were 
it possible to trace the sU»ry of its ti'avels. Starting from the 
iudiau jungles and swanqts at the foot of the Himalayas, and 
then domesticated in the Indian plains, this useful animal 
h;i8 been taken to Egyj»t, Palestine, Southern Italy, and the 
Cainpagna, the south and eAst of Spain, Hungary, and Turkey. 
Ey some unknown route it has I'eached the wext cf>ast of Africa, 
and ;is a beast of diaiiglit and cultivation is established on tlie 
Niger. From Egyj)t it has travtrlled up the Nile, and is likely 
to go further; for in the great swamjw of tlie Soudan, lynig 
south of Fashcxla, it would find a congenial home, and its 
services would be invaluable to the indigimous tribes. In the 
Far East the Chinaman has mode it his peculiar pet, having, it 
is believed, first learnt its value in the rice-grounds of the 
south. It has been taken to Japan, where it now works in the 
rice-fields, to the Philippines, and to the islands of the Malay 
Arcliipelugo ; and there is no doubt it would he useful in British 
Guiana, if it wei'e taken there. 
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Priihahhj nol hnov'n in ancinif Jujiipf. 

II<*w or Indian budalo foiunl ils way bi 

not at ]H'»*Ment known ; lait thoiv. is mison to tliink lliat its 
introduction d(Kis not go ku-.k to very ancient liisUny. In 
I'igypt there exisk a ])iclorial recnnl on lln-. tomlw ami other 
nioiiuinents, covering some thotis;inds of yeais, in which jactures 
of animals play an ini])ort:int ]>arl. Nowhmv in the lung 
j>i(rture-galha-ies of ancient Kgyj»l din's the Indian wate.r*but1‘alo 
a])]ieJir. The African bnlfiilo is sch.'!! tlierc, but this is of a 
(lilferimt type- This is nigat ive, yet rather cinjvincing, testimony 
that the Indian hulfalo w<n; not known in Kgyjit in ancient 
times. « 

Jloir carried lo eaal and v'at of India. 

Arab dhows have for ages done a regular tr/ule in carrying 
horses fiom the west coast <d‘ India to the Pei-sian Gulf. The 
dhow is one of the oldeiit forms of 8hip])ing that ever existed, 
and the Arab siilois who now ship horses in this kind of craft 
may have R)ii])ped bntrahK's in an earlii^r ;ige. It is also 
prokihle that in the era of lliinloo maritime enter]»rise these 
animals were taken to the Far Kast and to the eust extast of 
Afi ‘ica. 'riiost* that were landed at the head t>f the Persian 
Gulf wotdd tind a congenial liahitat along tlie whole length of 
the Knphrab's valley, fmm thi^ northern extremities of whitdi 
they could e.xsily have been taken down the .Ionian valley and 
thenc-e into Kgypt 

IT. The River Nile. 

(See WiiiwoikI lh-jide‘s Martyrdom of Man, ch. i. ; Herodotus, bk. 
ii. ; Jinrycloptvdia Hritannica, Utli edition, under Nilk; Uchuol 
World, p. 22, January 1899.) 

The Nile the chief natural feAiture of Kgyjd. 

The Nile Is the tdiief natunil featui-e of Kgy]>t. The valley 
through M’iiich it hikes its cuiirsi* is bounded on each side by a 
range of bare rocky hills, one of which fringes the desert facing 
the IUmI Sea, and the other the Libyan desert that merges into 
the Siihai'a. In Lower Kgypt these ranges widen and disappear, 
leaving a whle marshy ]daiii calh^l the iJeltii, which Itegins at 
Cairo and ends with the MwUierraneaiL In TTjiper Kgypt, at 
the First Cataraitt—tlie southern extremity of I^ypt proj)ep— 
they a]>proach each other so closely that they almost touch. 
Through the mountain-gate thus formed the Nile leaps down 
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over a long scri<« of iVK’kF, aiul after eiilering tlie valley below, 
ruiiF due north w'itli l)ut few winditigs towanls the Mwliter- 
raiiean. In lloiner the n.'iine .Kgvj)tu8 Ftanda both for the river 
and for Ihe country; but by the country be means only Ibe 
striji of alluvial land formed l)y the niiid-dejK)sils of the river. 
To the same effecit ITerodotiis ]>ointa out that tbe. “Kgyj)i to 
which tbe (Ireeks go in their ships is an acquired country, the 
gift of tbe Kile.” 

Tin', yearly inundation. 

Ill winter and spring the Kile is a languid stream flowing 
almost silently through a dry and dusty plain. Put at alwait 
tbe time of the funnier solstice an i^xtraordinary change lakes 
jda(;e. Tbe river rises many feel, higher, iM'coine.H turbid and 
swift, and assumt^ a dark muddy itolour. It continues to rise, 
until in an 01 ‘dimu‘ily giKxl year it gains an additional height 
of about 40 feet at the First (’at.aracl, alseit 36 at ThelH's, 
alKuit 25 at (’airo, and about 4 in the Delta. It attains its 
gi'oatc.st height at or not Jong after the autumnal eijuinox. 
The whole valley is overspread with water, from which the 
villages, built on artificial mounds, ris<; like islands dotO^l 
alKuit on the .‘surface of a large inland lake. Egyi>t is by nature 
a rainless desi'rt, wliich the Kile, and the Nile only, converts 
into a garden once a ye.ar. 

The mystn-y of the Nile. 

What the caiisea of this extraonliiiary change might Ik* was 
a juizzlc not only to the Kgyjitiaiis themselves but to llie 
(iieeks who in ancient times visited the country. It was one of 
the great jiroblems of antiquity, and various nuKles of solving 
it were conjectured. Tbe plieiioimmoii ran counter to all 
experience, and wemed like a contradiction of nature. In the 
liottcst months of the year, w'hen the river, jiassing as it did 
through a rainless land, might have lieen exjiectwl to lieromc 
lower than usual, if not to dry uji alPigcthcr, it suddenly rose; 
and w’hat added to the mystery, the further south the traveller 
went, the higher became the flotxl and the hotter and drier the 
air. Herodotus, who visited Egyjit about 450 n.c., tells us 
that “concerning the nature of the river lie could get no 
information either from the priests or from any one else ; they 
could not tell him what special virtue the Nile liad which 
made it so o|)|H)site in iU nature to all other streama” 
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Hirer moin pninta to hr r.rjflaivrd. 

TIhto fin* llircr main points to he cxjjlaimd roijardinp lliis 
wonderful river. Firstly^ wliat and where are ila sources? 
Sec(m<lly, wliat are tlic (ifiuses of the ye^arly inundation? 
Thirdly, Avliy, whcui the river is in flood, does it iK'conie turhiil 
and muddy; and why, when the fUnid subsides, does it revert to 
its normal a.sj)ect of clearness ? 

The nourrr of fhr rim. 

As reganls the sourc.('s of tlu^ Nile, tin* mystery has been 
clear^-d up hy the explorations made within th<^ last fifty years. 
Far away in the distant regions of the. south, in the deej) heart 
of Africji, there is a vast inland fresli-water sea, to which has 
iHjtui given the name of Victoria Nyanza, i.r. the Victoria I<ake, 
horrowid from the name of the great queen in whose I’e.ign it 
was dis«;t)vered. The line of the Equator p?is»',s through the 
northern waters of this lake; aial it is ci‘os.<e(i hy 33'" and 34" 
of ejist longitude. The lake measures 230 miles fn)m north to 
south, and 220 from east t(* west. Its cojisl-lim!, which is very 
irn*gular, cAiinot !«•. less than 2000 niih« in length ; its wat<^r« 
are.a is (•stimated at 27,000 square miles, and its very islands 
have an aggregate area of 1400 miles. This immense lake, 
whose watershtsl (including that of the, Albert Nyanza) stands 
entirely ajwrt frotii that cd' all other lakes (»f equatorial Africa, 
is fed hy a large niimlKU’ of rivers flowing into it on all sides 
from the suiTounding mountains, the riveis themselves being 
fed by the equatorial rains, which fall at irregular intervals in 
almost every month of the year. The minfall in this part of 
Africa is not exc4*ssive, hut it has no long breaks of dnmght, 
ami on account of the coolness of the air and the prevalence of 
cloud the evaporation is slight. As the rainfall is rtioeived by 
a large nundier of streams, all of which flow into the lake, very 
little waUir is lost, and none of it falls into the occaiL The 
surface of the lake stands at an elevation of nearly 4000 feet— 
a higher elevation than that of any other lake in Africa, with 
the exception of two sinall lakes in the Ab^^ssinian higlilanda. 
There is one, and only one, outflow from this great lake, viz. 
that of the “liij)on Falls” at the most northern point. These 
falls, having a bremlth of from 400 to 500 feet, are the 
beginning of the river Nile, which, flowing northwards from 
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highpr 1^> lower gi*ouii(l, fallfj at. last iulo the Mediterranean, 
after a courwi of alKmt 3370 miles. 

The r«K,s« of the yearly inunilation. 

Tlie existence of tlie Kile, then, is due to llie ininieiise 
aei;uiiiIllation and (sonstant renewal of water in the YicU»ria 
Nyuiiz.'i. But for the inundation of tl»e jivifr, which cimverts 
niinh?.ss and dusty KgyjJt into a gaiden once a year, we must 
look for an entirely ditlerent cause. In the. niitldle of the 
hmad tract (»f country situated hetwecn the Nile and the 
mouth of the Arahian (lulf, lies the great highland I'egion of 
Ahyssiniji, rising many thousand fetit above the level of tlie 
sea, and intercej)tiiig the rain-clouds of the Indian Ocean in 
their flight towai'ds the north. In Ahys.sinia, as in India, tlie 
natural division of the year is into a cold, a hot, and a rainy 
season, 'llie tiold season exteiids from Oc.toher to Fehruary; 
the hot from the iKiginning of March to the. iiiiddh* of June; 
and the wet or nionsoun jieriod Jroni this time to about the 
end of Sejjtcmlx;r. The rain that falls during the season last 
named not only keejia uj) the water-sujijdy of Abyssinia itself, 
but is the cause* of the annual overilow of the (listant Nile 
From the Abyssinian highland.s, as soon as the monsoon or 
jieritKlic rains have set in, two great rivers come jiouring down 
their dried uji or shrinking beds, aiid iind their way at last to 
the still greater river, the Kile. The larger tributary, called 
the Blue Nile, issuing from Lake Tzana, situated in the hcArt 
of the highlands, takes a cii’cuiious course round the southern 
fringe of Aby^nia; then turning north and following the 
genera] declivity of the African continent, falls into the main 
Bti’cam of the Nile at a jiidnt near KharUmin, after a cfmrse of 
about a tbonsaiid miles. This is the great easbtm branch of 
the Nile, and by one or two explorers was coiiHidci'od, though 
wrongly, the main stream of the river, llie other tributary, 
tlie Atbara, rising near Lake Tzana, but from a diffcmit water- 
fllied, takes a direct north-westerly route, and after a course of 
about eight hundred mile.'* falls into tlie Nile two or three 
hundred miles below Khartouiu, not far from Berber. The 
main stream, recniited by these great tributaries, suddenly 
rises in volume and is forcMl impetuously along. In the 
Nubian desert, through which it winds, its waters are held in 
between walls of rock and form a succession of cataracta As 
Boon as it has penetrated the gorge of the Fin^t Cataract (which 
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iK really tin* last of six, but is callwl the First, bcctaiise it is tlio 
one first k‘eu from Kgypt), it falls u]foii tbc! low-lying plaiii 
ami «>vorwlirliiis its l*aTiks on eillicr side with tlie vast iKKly of 
water. This, tlieii, is tlie cause of the yearly inundation 
of Egypt. 

Cause of the chmiye of colour. 

Aa ivganls the change <»f colour fitiui clear to muddy,—the 
thin) jioint to W' exj'lained,— thi.s, t(x>, i.s uaiused by the 
Al'ysj<inian trihutarie.**, tin: larger of which is called the lllue 
Nile, from the dark blue ami almost black colour of its W'alei's. 
The main stream, before the Blue Nile enters it at Khartoum, 
is calletl the White Nile from itj< cleariK!^; and after the 
inundation has sulishleil, this cleariuiss is jvsUuxhJ t(* it. But 
the Blue Nile and the Atbara, when they are in llo(xl, bring 
down from their native land a black or dark-blue sill, which 
the HoimI strews over the wlnde valley of Egypt as a kind of 
top-dressing or manure. On that fertile dejKwit, as s(Mm as the 
M’alers have retired, the village peasantry (^ast their seed, as 
their ancestors did thousamls of years ago. AVheii the seed is 
cast, their khoui’s are completed. Sunshine only is retpiired to 
fullil the ci-up, and in Egyi>t the sun is never obstructed by 
a cloud. 

Sections of the Mile, 

Tlie l>asiu of the Nile may he divided into tliive diffei*ent 
regions,—the Etpialorial fi-om 3* S. to 4” N., the lUverine 
fiDiii 4** to 10“, and the Rainless ivgion fn»m 10“ to the 
Mediterranean, (n) The E(piatorial region, which includes 
the great lake and the two smaller lakes, the Albert Edward 
and the Albert, is much the highest of the three and has the 
givatest rainfall. Here the Nile has for the most part the 
charact4>r of a mouutain-stn^am running swiftly along a rocky 
channel, and broken by pictui-esciue islands and countless rapida 
Within this region stands the fine table-land of Uganda. (6) 
The Riverine region is so calKd from the muuljer of streams 
that flow from all sides into the hollow of the basin lying 
between Lado and Fashoda, Here the dark and ill-smelling 
water show's no signs of motion; mosquitoes and other sw'amp 
flies swarm in myriads; and navigation is sometimes blocked 
by the papyrus and other tall grasses that rise 20 or 30 
feet above the water. In the Riverine region tlie rainfall is 
about half that in the Equatorial (c) Tlie Rainless region 
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contains, first, the straiglii river-(u>iirHe from Ftishocia to 
Kliartouiu, where tlie Blue Nile fi-oni Aliyssiiiia enters the 
White Kile,—then the winding river-courw^ marked hy the 
junction of the Athara and the occurrence of the Six Cataracts, 
the highest of wliich is seen a little aln^ve Khartoum, otid the 
lowest (called tlie First), a little above Assouan, the site of 
the great banage,—and tinally, the long alluvial valley of 
Egypt extonding from the First Cataract to the Mediterranean. 
1'lie Nile enters the Mediterranean by >w?ven diifeiiint mouths, 
the two j>rinci]ial oiuts Indug the Damietta and the Itosc^tta. 
At the apex of the Delta stain.la C’airo, the historic capital of 
modem Egyj>t 

T^empitulation. 

Such then is the history of the Nile, the w^cond largest 
rivej* on the earth, surpassed only by the Amazon of South 
America. Owing to the immense reservoir of the gitiat 
equatorial lake, from which it rises and by which it is un¬ 
ceasingly fexl through all sitasons of the year, it is able to cn»H8 
a vast and burning de.sert till it reaches the MiKliierranean. 
Were it not for the existence of this jnighty river, the two 
great Abyssinian sliH'^ims would be drunk u]> by the Nubian 
desert and never I’each the sea: as it is, lx)th of them iKicome 
almost dry Ixifure the Abyssinian monsoon sets in. Again, 
were it not for the yearly flood of Abyssinian trihutarie.s and 
the fertilising mud that they bring dow'n with them, Egypt 
would be a dusty and barren ]>lain, unable to support huiuan 
life. Thus Egy]*t, one of the richest gardens of the world, 
the cradle of ancient civilisation, the battlefield of nations, the 
home of great cities, and the seat of great monarchies, ow’es her 
fertility, her lame, and even her existence to the bounty of 
the Nile. 

III. The Suez Canal. 

(See Sncyclopcedia Britannica, 9th edition, under Canal.) 

Ttoo kinds of sfiip-canaU. 

We may distinguish ship-canals into two different kinds. 
Firstly, there is that kind of canal which enahles ships to pass 
direct from the sea to some town situated at some distance from 
the coast Examples of this are the Manchester ship-canal, 
which connects the Atlantic Ocean {via the Irish Sea and the 
Mersey estuary) with the great manufacturing city of Man* 

S.C.S.C. F 
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Chester; aiul the canal in Holland, about fifty miles long, by 
wbi(!h shij)H an; conveyed direc.t from the North Sea t-o the 
gnat coinnje!’(tial city of Amsteixlam. Secondly, there is that 
kind wliich joins one sea with another, such as the Caledonian 
Canal in Scotland, which, with tlnj hel]) of locks and of natural 
lakes, carries sliijm across districts standing higher than the 
sea-level, and joins the North Sea with the Atlantia The 
Suez Canal Indongs to ili<^ class last nann^I: it joins the Ked 
S(‘a with the l^IediterraiK'an, hut as there is no rising ground 
on the way, it dws so without the helj) (tf locks. 

Aiititjuity of ihe Sa&z Canal project. 

The idea of forming this water-link betwwn sea and sea, 
though carriwl out only in ivceiit times, dates hack to an 
unknown antiquity. AVhile the imisenl cjinal was being dug, 
some traces were hnmd of an ol<i canal that hatl long been 
alandoned and had Ix'^come so filled with sand as to Ims 
sean^jly distinguishable. Tlie juiject of ojKiiiiiig out a water- 
channel to connect the two sea*^ was formed by Julius Ciusur, 
but frustrate*^! by his ossiissiiiation in the liomau Senate. 
The idea, though not taken up by any of Caisar’s successors in 
the Homan Empiiv, was ittvived hy Nu]Kjlwjn l>uonu{>arle, who, 
during his short reign in Egypt, whei'C he cnibract^d the creed 
of Islam, and but for the destruction of bis fleet by Nelson, 
would have established a great eostem einpirti to be ruU<d by 
himself as Sultan or Calij)!!, obtained a report fi*oiu a French 
eiigimter, which was favourable to the scheme. It remained 
for M. do Lesse}>s, al»out forty years aft<u* Napoleon’s defeat at 
WaU*rloo, t<) realise by the excavation t)f the canal M’liat were 
thought to be the dreams of commercial speculatot^ The 
possibility of aarrying out this work and the l>enefit8 that 
would n^sult from it, are alluded to by Marlowe, wlio preceded 
Shakespeare, in the following lines:— 

And hero, not far from Alexandria, 

Whereat the Tyrrhene and the Rod Sea meet, 

Being distant less than full a hundred leagues, 

1 meant to cut a channel to them both, 

That men might quickly sail to India. 

Tatnburlaine the Great, pt. ii. act v. sc. 5. 

The canal useful only for sleamers. 

The postponement of the scheme, as it turned out, was, from 
g commercial point of view, fortunate. Sailing-vessels were the 
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only kind of ships known in Napoleon’s t ime ; and the masters 
of such slii|>s would have )ueferred the free sea-way of the 
(’a])e of Gowl Ho])e, in sjdle of its length anil liability to 
storms, to threading their way through an intricate inland 
passage, involving risks of rocks and shoals, }jrotracted calms, 
and contrary winds. But by the time that ]je8Hej)s’ canal was 
ready, screw-steamera had come into use; and this mode of 
navigation made a radical change in the choice of navigable- 
routes. Screw-sU'^imera wert^ in(U*j»endent of tlie wind for 
their projiulsion, and could Ik* stciei'ed with the m<»st delicate 
j)recisiou through narrow straits and jKissfiges. By taking the 
canal route*- in preference to the route by the CajK*, they effected 
a saving of nearly»four thousand miles. 

Time taken and mrave ejrqdoyed for its construetdon. 

It t(x>k about nine years to make the c-anal. Tlie credit of 
making it Indongs to J.)e Lesseps, the originator, to the French 
company who sxipported him, to the Khedive or Viceroy of 
I^ypl (Said Pasha), who granted very liberal terms and supplied 
a^ut 30,000 Egyptian laboui'crs able to work under the 
heat of aTi Egy{)tian sun, and to the late EmjKjror of the 
French (Naj)oleoxi 111.), who undert(H)k the cost of its c.on>- 
])letic>n, when Ismail, the brother and successor of Said, with¬ 
drew. The cnnlit might have l»elonged to England, which 
had a far grwiter interest in seeing the canal made than any 
other power; but De Lessejis’ overtiues wera declined by the 
short-sightedness of Lord Palmeraton and the bad advice of 
English engineers. Tlie canal wfis commenced in 1860. By 
the end of 1868 it was very nearly completed. In February 
1869 the water was let in fnnii the Mediterranean, and in 
July of the same year fit>m the Ited Sea. By the lK*.ginning 
of Octolier, what had hitherto been a jiarched and arid plain, 
could be navigated by ships of tlie largest size then built. 
On the 20th November 1869 the canal was formally oj«ncd. 

lU length and other particulars. 

The total length of the canal from end to end, including 
the lakes that have been fonned on the route, is 88 miJe& 
Of this distance 66 miles were made liy cuttings; 14 by 
dredging through the cavities which had become lakes when 
the water wa.s let in: the remaining 8 miles required no deepen¬ 
ing, the natural depth being e<iual to that of the canal The 
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coiireft was admirably (thowin. It ]>aw«Hl through five, large? 
ravitice or hasina, which art? now Riiiall inland Beas. On the 
wcHle.rn ehoit^ of the most ccntml of these (Ijake Tiinsah) stands 
the new and tlourishing town of IsmaiJa, call(?d after the 

Khwlivo in wh(we lime tin? canal w’as openwl At the 

Medit.crraneaii end stands I’ort Said, (^alWl after the Khwlive. 

in who«‘ time ihe ainal w\‘i8 hegiui. At the Ked Sea end 

stands Suez with its fine jetty built out into dwp water. 

First wipmsiuns of the travrllfr frimi Furope. 

Tlje rocks that first meet the eye. of the tiavi^ller, as lie. 
api»roa(?ln?H the canal from tin; Mi^litei’ninean, are jiart of the 
great breakwater that extends out to mi /or two miles on 
either side of the cliannel through which the canal is entered. 
The visitor frcun Kunijs*, who goes ashore at Port Said, will 
carry away lively reme.mhrances o( unattractive sandy streets, 
liad smells, myrkuls of flies, and the IbiIk?! of clamouring Iswit.- 
men and vendors of fruits, p'rfumes, and ostrich feathers. If 
this is his flivt visit to the ICjist, he will here for the first 
time feel that, he has landwl in a new world and left Kiuo]»e 
compleUdy laihind him. lie will here get his first glimpst^s of 
Orie.ntAl life and cusUmis,—the jieculiar Kgy]»tian dress, women 
with veilexi faa-s, the eyes ]»cering out of lioles in the mask 
or overlooking it Here lie will juuhably see his first cornel; 
and here prohahly, unless he Is an enthusiast for novelty, he 
way feel some (U«ire to t urn bju.k to Kiu'ojie. 

Jiec.ent improremmis in ihe canal 
Tlie canal has been much enlarged and improved since it 
was first made, llic original width was about 300 foot at the 
surface and about 72 feet at the bottom, and the original depth 
26 feet It was imjiossible for one ship to pass another, but at 
every five or six miles there was a siding to enable large vessels 
to moor fur tlic rught or to allow' other vessels to jiass. Since 
those days the canal liaa liecn both deejieni^d and w'idened. In 
1886 a consulUtivc coiuinissioii was formed, when it wm 
decided to increase the dejith of the canal frein 26 feet to 27 
feet 10 inches, and the width from 72 feet to 121 feet 4 inches. 
Owing to constant interruptions by the trallic on the canal, tliis 
work was not completed till Decemlwr 1898. Tlie dn?dging on 
the canal is still being continued, and it is expected that a 
depth of 31 feet at least will be reached ere long. Nine 
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additional Hidings have Ikjiii provided; and any ship whieli 
carries an elet lric. lighl. may (tontiiuic its voyage, lliroiigli the 
night. 

Piircfuise 0 / the Khedive's shares hj Kn<fla7ut 

Though originally construclt*d, as we have seien, hy French 
enterjnLsc and skill, the Suez Oanal has jwissed imu'e and more 
into tlie financial ownershij) as well as iindej’ the jKditicul 
protection of England. In lS7r>, six years after the ojaming, 
wlien the Ehedive’s shares were in tlie market, the llrilish 
(hnernment seized the. oj>]K>rtunity of Imying them, at a cost of 
aUnit iJ4,0()(),000. Eg\ jit itself has wince then j)as.sed under 
tlie. ju'otection of England, and this has greatly sti'cngtheiiwl 
KnglandV hold iij>on the canal also. 

Iiiiporfidicc of ship-nvnals. 

The (xuiKtrin^tion of a great oceanic higliway, severing 
continents before united, and connecting seas before 6e])ai'aU^d 
hy thousands (»f miles of idnaiitcuis navigat ion, Htii*w lij» a grejit 
deal of international jejilousy, when such a jnoject is first 
started. But whatever the initial difiicultie.s may l>e, we may 
\hs certain that wherever the jierils, delays, and expenses of 
oceaii'trailic can be ]ess«'.n(‘d hy forming canals, these valuable 
hel]»s to navigation will at all hazanls Ini airried out. Utility, 
like truth, wdll pi'evaih 

117. Reflective Essays. —A llellectivc essay is one in 
which, from the nature of the sul^ject si-t, tlie WTiter is called 
Upon to expi*e88 his thoughts on some, subject of a general or 
abstract natui'c. It is therefoi'e ^uite distinct from a Narrative 
<»r a Descriptive easay, which de.al8 with some person, object, or 
event that is necessarily concrete. I give three examples,—the 
first on Practical Wisdom, the second on Stain})>collecting, the 
thii-d on the Influence of Xew’spajiers. 

I. PiucTicAL Wisdom. 

(Based on an ea.say hy Helps, the author of Kssays ttn'iUen in the 
Intervals of Jiusiness.) 

Its regulative force. 

Practical wisdom actw in the iiiental world os gravitation 
does in the material. It (xmihincs things that would otherw ise 
disjierse, keejis tliem in their jdaces, and iimiiitains a mutual 
dependence amongst the various parts of our system, it is for 
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evor reminding uh wlifro w<* an<l what wr* can do, not in 
ffiiicy, hut in real life. It d<«*s not jKTinit nn to \yfiit for 
(■.oiilinf(cnt or far-fetclufl dnlies, jdtwtsfint to the itna^uation, 
hut iiiHisls iiiKin our doing that are Indore iis. It iu 

always iiudiiud to make much of what it posw^s.ses; and is not 
given to |>onder oviu' thow^ schemes which might have Ihjou 
carried on, if wliat is irrevowildi^ Inid been oilier than what it 
is. It d(H« not suffer us to waste our energie.s in vain ivgrcls. 
In journeying with it we go t^twanls the sun, and leave the 
shadow of our hunleii U* fall Indiiiid us. 

Tin (■Jioice of 7iieans. 

In hringing anvthing to eoiu]detion, th# means which it 
looks for an^ n«>t llie shorti-sl^ nor the neatest, nor the re^idiest 
that ran be imagined. Tliey have, however, this advantage, 
that tli«*y aiv within nach. Means that are not within i*each, 
liowever short, neat, or otherwise desirable they may be, are 
discai'disi as not wortli considering. 

Ifarmoiiff amomjst (dl thr faculties and emotions. 

It ctuisista not in any one jii^edominant lacully or disposition, 
but rather in a wrUiin harmony among all the faculties and 
emotions of the mind. Wlien^ this liarmony exists, thei'e are 
likely to he well-chosen ends, and means judiiaously adapted to 
8ecui*e these ends. When we see instances, as we somelimea do, 
of men who are ])ossi*sst'<l of great abilities and yet acconijdish 
nothing, w’e an? ajit to form our views of ]fmctical w'isdom from 
the ]>articular failings id these men, and to conclude that it 
consists in having a delinite juu-jubih.* and being auistant to it 
But thw view is false. A deeply selfish juu'son will lie constant 
enougli to his jmrpose, and the ])urj»o.se will be a delinite one ; yet 
we could haitlly hold up a sidtish man as a model of pmctical 
wisdom, especially when wc find that such men ait) sometimes 
the least Bucci*ssful in the world. A seltisli man can see nothing 
aliove, or l»eyond, or In-sido himself. Hence there can be no 
harmony among his faculties and aflections; and without such 
hannoiiy there can be no practical wisdom. 

Aided by imayination. 

It is sometimes sup}>oscd that piactical w'isdom is not likely 
to be found in imaginative jiersons. If by “imaginative 
persons” you mean those that have an excess of imagination, 
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this is adniitU'd; for in the mind, as in the luKiy, general 
dwariishiicas is often accoinjianial by a disi>roj)(irtionute size of 
gome part or mcmlKir, as when the large hands and large feet of 
a dwarf seem to have stunted hia slature. But if it is meant 
that imagination h in its nature inexjnsistent with practical 
wisdom, we deny the statement. Few men have done great 
things in the world who have not had a large ]»ower of 
imagination,—the power of realising a siluation kdore it has 
come, of antici]»ating in what light one'.s plans will he regaidwl 
by other men no less interested in the ti|>shot than ourselveji 
nor lexH comix-tent to judge, and how the Sidd jdaiis will work 
when brought to tlie test of experience. 

* No }ihirh{n<j of (h'JJirultus. 

It is a common einu' to giii»p(»se that juactical wisdom is 
something epicurean in its natujv, -scunething wliich shirks 
difliculties, takes thuigs as they exune, and taki« them easily, 
seeks to get rid of work rather than acctmijdish it, to avoid 
troubles rather than con<iUer them. Fmiii a false notion of 
this kind nuiny persons are consideriKl visionary, speculative, 
and in short unjuactical, hecaustj they look kdow the. surface 
and kyond th<! present, and are. not satisfiexl with small 
cxpi^lients and devices that serve to conceal the ills which 
cantu)t at once k cured, or, if ciimble at all, cfiniiot l>e cured 
entindy. If to be pmctitsil is to jmt otf tlie evil day, to do 
things in such a way as tx) leave a gix;at deal for other people 
to do or undo at soim* future time not far distant, then cc^rlainly 
men (d th^ Wireful, scrutinising, fai*-se.eing, ])ainstaking sort are 
not i)racti<il; for it. is their nature to prefer an oj)en visible 
rtmt to a time-serving patch. If such ])erson8 find it necessary 
to resort to patching as a temporary convenienwi, they will not 
permit themselves to fancy that they have done a thing, when they 
have only hit u|)on some e.xpedicnt for putting off the doing. 

Han no tinge of hasenees. 

It is BUpposcfl hy sonn^ men that j»ractical wisdom has a 
tinge of baseness iti iu They fancy that higli moral aims and 
great principles ai'e not intended for daily use, and that there 
is no room for them in the oidinary affairs of life. This is an 
extreme delusion. Ilow is the world to be made better? Not 
by mean little schemes which some men londly call matters of 
common sense, not by setting one evil thing to balance or 
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counteract nnolhcr^ Imt l)y i)Uttinp into practice those principles, 
M'hich are hK»kwl upon at iirst as lheori(«, hut are at last recop- 
niswl and acted u]ku» as the indis]»en.sfibhi puidcs of liftt. The men 
who first introdu(5e these j>rl!ici])k*s ai-o in the hiphest sense of 
the. tcrni pracli(tfd men, Ihoupli the j)racti<‘es wliich their policy 
cnjates may not (^nne into vogue in the lifetime of their founders, 

II. Stamp-Oollkcttno. 

(Mainly an ahriil^rm nt <»f a very i lear ami interesfinp c.ssay in 
School U'orlil, August IHOl, hy Kev. A. Thoiujwm.) 

t:^funi))'roll(rtin<j j»ijinhir amomj all clanxo^. 

All elassjv of society, not ex(dudinp crowned heads, have 
hecoine infeded with what is wilhnl the craze of stam]»- 
wdleetinp. His Royal Hiphness the i'jince. (»f Wales, ever 
sitKM^ the iK'pinninp of Iiis midsliipmau <lays on the Thrush^ 
when lie travelled muih and had sjiecial ojiportuiiitias, collected 
stainjts wherever lu^ went; and he made 8(‘veml ini]H)rtant 
additions to his adhn-tioii during his tour ainoiip the (Jtdonies 
of tlie empire on hoard the Many piuitlemen now 

living, who as s<h«>ollKiys started collections some forty or fifty 
yeai-s ap(», have iu*w in their ]Mm*ssiou some of the, world’.s 
rarest stamps. The mar<h of time has ind. rciideml th(^ liohliy 
lc!ss popular. Friends ami relatives are as much pnm*d a.s 
ever hy tlie young.T generation to collect slam]® for them. 
Seniors in yielding to the reqin'st, and juniors in making it, 
are guided hy a wise instinct 

A mark of inielliyence anil imhistrif amongst the young. 

If a comi»aii8on is made ladweeu those who do and those 
who do not make a ]>a'<tinie cjf this jmrsuit, the comjiarison will 
in most case.s Ite favourahle to the former. It will he. found 
that the collectors as a rule are intelligent, thoughtful, and 
metluxlical, and that they rarely come under the class of 
skulker, lounger, or mis(diief-w(»rker of any kind. No one will 
suggest that wdn-collecting or egg-collecting or hutterfly- 
collecting does not possess an improving and instructive value. 
Why then sliould not a similar value attach to stamp- 
colhHJting ? As a matter of fact such odvaiitagii does attach to 
it Nothing that lieljis to fix the attention, i-egulale pursuit, 
or sustain interest, can he without some dii*cct or indirect 
a<lvantage to those w*ho engage in it 
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jjn aid to the study of general geoyrojihy. 

A stain]) from a far country conu’s to the colhu tor like a 
seasuiicd traveller, with its own tale to tell. Hence the lirst 
and most obvious value of stamp-collecting is the geogmj»liieal. 
To-day one new sjtecimen is addwl, to-inonow .mother, the 
next day a thitd ; and a.s the countries are usually arranged in 
.'in album under their i*es]K*ctive continents, a rough idea of 
the chief jxilititval units in diiVerent ]>arts of the world is formed 
without any conscious eiroil on the ]>art of the learner. 
Similarly the situation of many an obscure territory or remote 
island is fixed in the memory. Charmed with the pleasing 
designs of slani]);^ hailing from such lands as Donieo, Ilayti, 
Hawaii, etc., the collector pays sjiecial heed to the n.ames and 
locations of countries whose position might otherwise escajK* 
him. In this way facts im])erceptibly soak into the mind, 
w'hich, without such ]>umuit, could be ac(|uircd only through 
books and by an ell'ort. 

Tfirows light on the j}uUt{cal and physical characiensiics 
of countries. 

From the dilfcreiit dc-signs of his stamps the collector will 
proltably learn something of the jiolitical or jdiysical character¬ 
istics of the ditferent countries which they reju'esent. Not 
always, but generally, he will get a king’s or a queen’s bead on 
the 8tam]>8 of monarchical states, while nqiublics are abnost 
sure to declare themselviis in hold type. Colonial Btam]H4 
invariably bear the hall-mark of the central jiower to which they 
belong, while each colony is likely to have some distinguishing 
mark of its own. Sometimes the hgure of a volcano, a jialm- 
tree, a leopard, a llama, a tiger, or some other natural feature 
impressed on the staui]) will disclose the characteristics of the 
country concerned. On the other hand a turbaned head will 
suggest the territory of an Indian or East African prince; a 
ship or a sea-view will surest an island ; a pyramid, Egypt; 
a crescent and star some ])ortion of Turkish territory; strange 
characters that look like hieroglyphics will suggest some land 
in the Far East such as Japan or China. These significant 
symbols serve to impress the imagination, to bring home to the 
mind of the learner the reality of places and (»untries which 
he is never likely to visit, and to connect with his notion of 
places not only a name, but ** a local habitation." 

72 
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A ulimuhia to the dadtj of histonj. 

Let us now liini to the lustori(al value altacliing to the 
practice of Ptamj»-<‘-ollectiiig. One of tlu- lirst <lis(;()venes made 
hy the collector is that stamps hill into two natural divisions— 
the olwolet^- and the cuiTtuii, of which the former are necessarily 
more raiv, and Ihmvfore more ]ui/.ed. It will often he found 
that the jMilitlc;il history of modern hingtloms is the liislory ot 
their jmsUige stanijis. 

Currnif staiii^is leach contemporary hiafory. 

h>oni the study of current stainjKS if lie is at all of an 
inquiring mind, lx* picks u]> a quantity^ of niist^lhineous 
information relating to tin? current or recent history of the 
countihw to which the stainj»s Indong. He learns, or has the 
chance of learning, something of reigning niouarclis and of the 
events (d‘ their nugns. He learns, for instance, that the Emperor 
William li.'is for soim* time jiasi Wn sovereign in (lennaiiy, 
and is nearly relatiMl hy Mocal t(* the royal family of England ; 
that Nicholas 11. of Uussia eame to the in)]>erial throne at a 
more recent date, and is also veiy nearly relatL*<I to our own 
royal family; that tln^ t,>ueen of lJ(»IIand is the youngest luit 
one of the iiionarclis of Eurojw; that the kings of Denmark 
and Greeck! an*, among our ol(h«t and U'st friends; that the 
Mikado of .laiwin luis heconie our ally in the Ear East. This 
and such-like knowledge- may not In* very pinfound nor very 
valiiahle, hut it enlarges the mental horizon of the young 
stamp-collector, and makes him take some interest in the atfairs 
of the outside Morld; and such knowledge conies to liiin 
through constant iuterconrsc with his stanqis and (uitalugues. 
Jubilees, amteiiaries, and other commemorative events are 
imprestksl upon his miii<i by cuiitemjMirancous stamp issues. 

Otmlete staiiqn^ teach past hi$iory. 

From obsolete stamjis lie learns still inoi-e liistory than from 
current ones. He asks. How is it that they have becxime 
obsolete? and he (»htaiu8 replira which reveal j»articular reaaons 
for the sujtt^rsi«8ioii (»f old issues. Thus he learns lliat new 
issues aiHi the result of improved international arrange, 

inents, or of the inevitable successions of new sovereigns, or of 
revolutions in government. Thus from an oUsolete postage 
stamp of Brazil he will learn tliat the ]>eoplc of tliat extensive 
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comilry some twenty-five yeaw ago dejxist'd their emperor anil 
set uj) a ri'inihlican govemmeiit in jdaiu^ of the im])erin]. lie 
leanw that the great states are swallowing iij> tin* small ones. 
In Enn)j)e alone he finds that ntimerous slates are» like, their 
stamps, ol)Holete : and lie jn'izes nioiv than ever the stHm]>s of the 
many small states of (Jermany, wliieh have 1»een swallowed up 
hy the kingdom of Ih uasia; whilst he womliTs how long 
llavana and llosnia and Herzeg<»vina will ivtaiii control of 
sejKirate jiostal systems. The kingdom of Italy is a sjdendid 
fact in our late nineteenth cinitury, hut the stam]»-eollect()r 
cannot forget that it took from him the stamps of Mixlena, 
I’arma, and Tuscany. In the ulwolett^ stanij>s of Xitva Scotia 
and New Brunsniick we re;»d an interesting i»age of the annals 
of our empire, when in 18C7 these were merged with Ontario 
and Queliec in the great Dominion of Canada. 

Stamps have preserved many hutoric portraits. 

Postage stauijis have jireserved for us many liistorii; portrait 
some of them telling of exj»eriment8 in government, othei-s of 
j>olitiail ciitastrojihes: such are the portrails of Doiii IVxlro of 
Brazil; of the ill-fated Maximilian of Mi’xico; of the lat^; 
Shah of Persia; and of the late-lamcnt<«l King llumhert of 
ItAly. On the stamps of the United States we have. jK)rtrait8 
of (larfield, Grant, and Lincoln ; while Franklin, Washington, 
and Coluniims have iK^en called out of the past to ?uld lustre to 
the gallery. The head of Ihijah Bi'ooke on the stamps of 
SaraM'ak hrings to mind a remarkable personality and a unique 
story of British jdiick and cnterjirise. 

Stamp-roUecting gives some training in design. 

There is an artistic value in stamii-collecting l>esidea the 
geographical and the liislorical values already descrilied. It is 
almost impossilde for a thoughtful cidleclor to 1 m*. constantly 
handling stam^ts without becoming inleresled in design. Heads, 
emblems, landscapes, figure-gi'oujis—each has it« pi^culiar charm. 
Connoisseurs delight in the exquisite line-engravings and 
colourings of the early British and Colonial stamps, and are 
strnck with their suiieriority to most of the products of modern 
proceasea The stamp-colleclor finds many ociasions for the 
study of slight diffeienccs. When he i*ealiHe8 that a distinction, 
however trifling, gives liim an extra stamp—possibly a rare 
one—he is keen to scrutinise every specimen which comes into 
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liifl poweasion. Not only does lie lof^k for differcncra wliicli 
will give him new Btamfis, hut he teste each specimen against 
those he already jKwsesses, so that every stamp retained in his 
oolleetion may Ik* as nearly perfect a specimen as he can obtain. 
In turn he M ill wmsider the pajHir, the M'atemiarh, the ink, the 
die. He. will count dots and lines and perforations, and balance 
the claims of tiiite and definitions. 

Cosct.usioy. — Slavip-rnllerfwff should rtot be undervalued 
hrcaim it is a posttwe. 

The same zpaI, it w’ill lie said, expended on botany, geology, 
or astronomy M'ould have IicIikkI to make him a ju-oficient 
in (Hie of tlieiie Hciemm So perliajm it Vould. But our 
assumption is that he is collecting stamjis as a pastime, and not 
as a difficult study to lx* ))ursued as a duty during the M’orking 
hours of the day. To a hard-M'orked brain there is nothing, 
next to jdiysical exenuse or sport, that gives, so much rccn^ation 
as a hobby out of school lumrs. Our jKiint is, that one whose 
choi(?e of a hobhy has fallen on the collection of 8tainj)s, is not 
jilaying in a Iwrivii field ; that he is picking up, in an easy 
and interesting M ay, i<leaa <m geography, history, and design; 
that he is learning t(> lake note of slight differencx^; in short, 
that he is cultivating order, juecision, and judgment,—qualities 
M’hicli no one can affonl to despise, and mIucIi are more likely 
to l»e engraved on the character Mhen they are acipiired 
unconsciously in the course of an agn^cable and instructive 
pursuit. 


III. The Influence of NEWsrAPERs. 

Uhat a neu'spajter is. 

A noM'sjwiper, if the word is be taken in ite literal sense, 
is a jwipcr M’liich gives news; and this Mas all that the first 
ncM'sjwipers undertook or attenij)ted to do. But the daily press 
is now ustnl for many other purjMisea Ih’sides giving neM's it 
gives advi(5e, criticism, jiraise, or blame, and in «*vcral other 
res})ect8 has gone far beyond its original functions. Newspapers, 
as we iioM' kiiOM' them, are tlie organs of jnihlic opinion on 
all kinds of iioms, ](k»], provincial, national, imiierial, and 
foi'eigii, and on all kinds of subjects, social, tiolitical, legal, 
industrial, scienlitic, literary. The definition lierc given is a 
wide one, but anything less wide would not cover the ground. 
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Tlie jilirast' “organ of puMio ])n*supposeB lliai tlie 

jurss is free,—sulijid. to no wiis«»rsliijt, and allownl, ho ]<nig as 
il lvi“<*jw itself lionest, iinltrilK*d, and unlilKdlous, to run its 
cours(^ iinimjKtdwl in any channel or ehannels that it may 
selecU In countries •where the press is not fitr, newspapt-i-s 
do not ex]n*es.s tin; feeling of the nation, hut merely tlu^ will 
of the sovereign (»!■ of thost*. who exercise the jKAVi*!’ ot a 
sovereign. Of such newsj»apcrs no account will he taken in 
the ]»rcs(mt essay. 

Newspapers can he put to a vronff use. 

There is nothing und(‘,r tin* sun hut luus its evil side,— its 
jjowers of inischh^f when a wixuig use is marie of it. News- 
jiajiem are no cxce])tion. The pn^ss is an evil, when thosr^ wlio 
an*, responsible for il« niamige.ment take hriln-s to snjiprut a 
had cause., or to palliat^j jnihlir; or ]»rival« miadewk It is an 
evil, when it lends its columns \o attacking in<iivi<luals fnaii 
motives of personal malir*4^, or from race‘jealousy; when it 
gives out false or unsupjiorted news as true U» eTisure. a large 
and rtiody sale ; when it jandci-s to a morhid taste hy jiuhlish- 
ing n^pulsive details of cnielty or vic«*; when it stirs up Iwid 
1i1(kk1 Iwtweeii one class and another, l»etwe:e.n employers and 
em]>l(tyed, or between nations that might he friendly; when 
it is used, as it sometimes is, w-ithout tlie knowledge of editors, 
for publishing fraudulent advertisements or laying to 

catch the unwary. 

Newspapers are a check upon one anoOter. 

There are many ways then in which tln^ jiress, if it is 
dishonestly or inc^autiously managed, wtii lx? ])r(Kluctivr! of 
niischiefl But the remedy for such mischief is to a large 
extent supplied hy newsjttpers theniselvt‘8. Thi^y are a constant 
check u])on one another: for they cannot get rid of competi¬ 
tion, and competition provokes comjwrison. When the public 
lias to decide between conflicting views or contradictory state¬ 
ments, the pai)er wliich has proved to Isj inferior to its rivals 
in accuracy of statement, or in honesly of intention, loses 
credit with its readers and does injury to itself. In this way 
a healthy public opinion is formed. In the editing of news- 
jKipers, as in everything el«i, truth and hoiu*sty is the iKJst 
policy. Tlie press, then, is the best safeguard against its own 
misuse. 
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A cheap daily pre^ui in a popular rAucafor. 

A frftft in a frws country like our own, fUij>plerQeDt8 the 
educational machinery providitd by the (lovernnieiit for the 
lieiiefit of the nation. It Bupplements, as nolhiug ulsit could, 
the work d<jne by the Education Act of IttTO*, under which 
attendance at scliool up to a certain age has been made com¬ 
pulsory for the son or daughU^r (»f even the j)our<«t citizeiL 
If there w'cre no clieap literatim* such {U) is furnished by the 
daily iiewspajicr at the cost of one penny or even one half¬ 
penny, there w'ould be nothing for the masses to read on week¬ 
days. A working man, even if he liad the means to buy books, 
would have no leisure to read them. Without the help of 
newspajK'.rs, he would sikui f(»rg<*t tlmmgli sheer disuse the 
elementary knowledgi; that he acijuii'cd at hcIkk)!, and become 
almo.st as illiU*rate an if lie had never attiuidwl om*. Tlie daily 
preas, therefore, is one of the great educaloiB of the people. 

It qualijitix a man for citizenship. 

Grantiid that new.sjtajKU's give the working man something 
to nyul, it may still be ask»<l, “ What good can they do him? 
What can they tench him?” The answer is, that the news- 
jiajter can not only give him an intelligent interest in the 
passing events of his neiglilKnirhood or liis country, hut can 
help, among other iniliionct^s, to engender in his mind a due 
sense of his rights as a citizen, and of the duties involved in 
such rights. In this free country of England there are at 
least two electoral Ixslie-s for whicli every citizen, w'lmtever 
his station in life may K*, is asked to use his judgment and t(» 
give his vote. He lias to choose some one to r»*j>resent him in 
the HUjireme ruling body of the nation, i.«. in the House of 
Comiuuna He has also to choose some one to rejiresent him 
in the local body controlling the town or county in which 
he livea H is only by reading the daily or weekly newsjiajwr 
that he can become ijualitied to discliai-ge such duties,—duties 
with which the law of the land has entnisted him, and in 
which the «»untry has a claim to liis co-operation. In a free 
self-goveniing community a man ow’cs his civic life to the 
place and country in which he lives, as he owes his physical 
life to his family. The greatness of a country depends on its 
possessing citizens of this fibre, — men who feel that they 
belong to a great nation and are proud of belonging to it 
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Tlicro is nothing; more lilcely to produce sucli men than a 
liealthy opinion, stinmlate<l and sustained hy a healthy 

daily pnm 

A frrr prfSH vn the rkampion of political frmlovi. 

The vitality of the daily jiress, the defjree of <‘onfidence 
which it inspires, and the amount of wholesome; iiiilueiic^ that 
it may exercise on tlie public mind dejtend, as W’jlm stated, upon 
its being alwohilidy fn*(;; and lienee tlie ju-ess in self-defence, 
if for no higher iiujlive, has evc*r ln'eii the champion of ])olitical 
frecnlom. In time of war it may be m*cessary to j)lace a 
distant (Jorrespondcuit under tlie restraint (»f a military censor¬ 
ship for some reckon that may lie justitied l)y the exigencies of 
the hour. Rut in time of jieacc*, when no siuh «*xigencieB can 
h; jdeaxled, the jiress will bt; coiitcait with nothing short of 
entire indc*])cn(lenc«‘. In England, whenever it fought for its 
own fivedom, it was figliting at the wiine time for the lilicrties 
of tlie nation. 'J’he jurfect fivedoin that it now enjoys is 
only about a century old. Un(h;r the Tudors and the iStuarta, 
when the lilierties of the nation were at tin; lowest, it had to 
submit to a censoivliiii, and no out; was allowed to jirint with¬ 
out a license. From the time of t^ueeii Anne till 1855, it 
w.'is taxed by a Stamp Act and a paper duty, and by no aovereign 
w.'is it HO lieavily taxed as by (Jeorge 111. From the days of 
the Xorth Briton to those of the Timen every action taken by 
the Govemment against the freedom of the juess gave tenfold 
currency to the d(»ctriiK« jiroclaimed by the jiritss and assailed 
by the king. Oiu; great point establislied by the pi^ess in the 
reign of George III. was the right of re|Kute.rM to attend the 
delates in Parliament and publish details of the jiroceedings. 
In securing this right for itself, the pre>« secured a great con¬ 
stitutional right for the nation. The privilegcj ot' seciet legisla¬ 
tion, which sovei'eigns had hitherto claimed, could lie maintained 
no longer. 

It fosters a sense of hrotherhood wiOim the nation. 

It is by means of new'sjiapers that the diirereiit sections of 
a nation are bound together in synijiathy with great causes 
and noble ideals. All gi-eat discoveries and inveiitioiiB, os soon 
as they are made, are announced in the pre.ss, and thus become 
known to millions, who w'ithout the help of newspaiiers would 
never hear of them. The purity of justice is maintained by 
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the reports (if jiKKasslings in law coiirte. No miause of power, 
no miaearriage. ol jiiatiee, ran long remain undetected or un- 
redresaed. All great (pie-stions are brought to the liar of public 
ojiinion. All legislation is discussed, while it is in progress, 
from every jioint of view that can la*, brought to laiar upon it 
by intelligent readeis. All the la’st books that are jiublished, 
whatever the siibjeel, may la*, are reviewed and eritiedaed in the 
daily or weekly press, so that the reader may keep himself 
abreast with the main currents of eontemiiorary science and 
literature. 

U fosters a sense, of brotherhood with other nations. 

Lastly, it is the function of a news 2 «per to teach a nation 
not^ merely to understand itself, but to understand other 
nations, and thius turnish a link tliiongh which all nations may 
la*, laiiind together by* the ties of coniiuon hoja*s and common 
ideals. As a form of literature a uewsjiajier lacks't is true, 
the, element of ]au*manence ; but the ideas with which it seeks 
to insiure its readere imaluce an ellect that is lasting. It is 
the only kind ol reading that i.s almost universal No one is 
so occupital with the business of his calling but he finds time 
to read the daily new.s]Ki]H*.r, though he may not find time to 
read a laiok. If the id(*a of the universal brothe.rhcaal of 
man is ever to be realiiaal, as the laait lueii have hoped and 
some of the wisest men have k*li((ved, the result will be largely 
duo Ui the influence of newsjiapei*8. 

. . The unity of man, 

One sjiirit over ignorance and vice 
rredoininant, in good and evil hearts, 

One sense for moral judgments, as one eye 
h'or the sun’s light. 

WonnswoiiTH, Ib-elude viii. 

118. Expository Essays. —An Expository essay is one in 
which, from the nature of the subject set, the writer is called 
up(tn to e.\plain or expound something, lleing concerned with 
facte rather than thoughts, with resulte rather than ojiinions, an 
Exjiository essay is of a less at)str.act character than a Reflective 
one, or deals with a reflective subject in a less abstract way. 

I give three exami>les: the first on “Mountains as Rain- 
Producers” (a (juestiou of physical geogi'ajihy); the second on 
the “Causes that have led to the Growth of the Daily Press” 
(a subject partly industrial and jiaitly politicsd); the third on 
the “Cabinet” (a subject partly political and partly historical). 
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I. Mountains as Rain-Propccern. 

{School ll'orM, p. 347, Septemher 1901 ; Geikie’a Elementary 
Lessons in Physical Geography, Lesson X.). 

MovnUiins do not produce rain hy squeezing the air. 

That iiionntaiiis and inuiailiiinons tracte are much inon^ ex¬ 
posed to rain than lowlands is a fact familiar to the most lare- 
less ol)server. What then is the relation Iwtweeii rainfall and 
mountains ? An ojdnion that we often hear exjiresscsl is that 
the atmosphere acta like a sjionge, and that when the moisture- 
laden air is preSH(Hl by wind against the side or top of a 
mountain, the rafti is squeezed out of the air as moisture is 
Sfjueezed from a sponge. This is a comjdete misconctqition of 
the ]iart played liy mountains in the jiroduction of rainfall. 
The air may lie conectly likenid to a sponge;, so far as its 
pow'cr of taking up more moisture dejeends ujxin the amount 
of inoLstiire already present, just as the ahility of a sjionge to 
aljsorli more water dejiends ujHjn the amount of water that is 
in it already. But here the analogy tvases. An illustration 
which is so fruitful of misaineeption, if its limitations arc not 
projwrly understood, had better be abandoned altogether. 

Aqueous vapour is a constant ingredient in air. 

The question arises, Ilow dexs the water which comes to ns 
in the form of rain find its way into the atmosphere at all ? 
Aqueous vajxjur is one of the ga.ses that form a constant in¬ 
gredient in the air. It is given olf in an invisible form as a 
gas from the surface of every sea, lake, river, and spring, and 
even from ice and snow. The air is constantly endeavouring 
to absorb this vapour. When it has taken in all it can hold 
and can receive no more, it is said to be saturated or to have 
reached its point of saturation. Tlnui evajxiration ceases. 
This limit varies according to temperature, warm air Ixjing 
able to contain more vapour than cold. Evaporation takes 
place chiefly during the day, and esjx;cially during the warmer 
hours of the day. It has been calculated that the amount of 
water that annually passes into the atmosphere in the form 
of invisible vapour would, if collected together into one mass, 
cover to the de])th of one mile an area of alxmt 200,000 scjuaie 
miles, or a space nearly equal to the area of France. 
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fivaporaiinn is balanced hj condensation. 

If then fnuTi every CKiean, every lake, and every river on 
the Mirfacxj of the (jarth water-vapour is continually passing 
into the air, w'hat bticonu^s of all this va]>(»ur, and why do not 
the waters of the gloln? grow lew? Why does not the ocean 
show some signs of sliriTikage? TJie I'c-ason is, that the con¬ 
version of W’aUT from its visilde liquid form into the invisible 
gjtseous stale is only one-half of a w'oi ld-wide system of 
circulation. Tlie vapour ia not allowed t-o accumulate in¬ 
definitely in the atmosphen^: it is “condensed” or changed 
Ittck again into water, in which (diaracUir it ivappears in such 
forms as dew, cltjuds, rain, or snow. The two processes of 
eva[)oratiou and condensation S(‘-em on the. whole to Italance 
each other—that is, W) far as the larg^T feiatures of the earth’s 
sysUun are concerned, tliere ajjjjcars to he akmt as inncli W’ah'r 
returned to the sea and land as is taken fixmi them by the 
atmosphenv The author of the lhK»k of Ecclesiastes api>earB 
to liave ])eranvt*d this hict M'lien he wrote, “All rivers run 
into the Hwi, yet the st-a is not fnll; unto the jdace (the sea) 
whence the rivers come., thitlicr tljey return again” (chap. i. 7). 

Rain is the wost common effed of conde/nmtion. 

By far the greater ])art of the va]>our of the atmosjdiere is 
given hfick to the earth in the form of rain. The minute 
water-particles of which cloud is composed run together, and, 
as condensation proceeds, form rather larger dropa When the 
dnq^s thus formed have reacdied a certain size, they become 
too heavy to float in the air and begin to fall carthw’arda At 
first, they are very small; but a.s tlu^y descend through the air, 
they incixjasc in size until they reach the gn)und iti well- 
marked rain-drop& 

Rain is caused hy the chilling of the rain^cloud. 

It is the chilling of the cloud that causes rain to fall from 
it. A cold wind which is heavy and kee|)8 near the ground 
may w'odge itself in below a warm, moist layer of air, and 
chill it to 8U« h a degree as to form cloud and bring dow'n rain. 
Or, where a wann, nioisture-ladcu wind comes against a range 
of mountains and is conaeciuently forced to a.sccnd to an 
elevation at which the teiu]M>rature is cold, it may not only 
be condensed into mist, but if cooled still more will drop ite 
moisture as rain. 
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Monntainfi produce rain hij fitrrhuj up the uir-rurrent. 

Tlic of mountains, tliun, jik producers of rain, is to 
force the w.irm, moist air into higher regions, wherehy it is 
cooled and the va]X)ur contained in it is condensed and pre- 
ciijitated a.s rain. A single j»eak, even if very high, may not 
l)e very eflective, since the air-curifut may pass round it 
insteatl of over it, and merely form clouds while it passes. 
But if the air-current comes against a mountain range—«.«. a 
succession of ])eakB connected hy conlinuous Mocks of mountain 
not much lower than the juaks—the whole mass of air driven 
by the w'ind must either )mih.s over it or make an attempt to 
<h) 80 . In thus j>assing or making the attempt to jwias, it is 
forced up to higher and colder levels, ^lountains, then, priKlua* 
rain merely because, they act as ohstacl(« to the air-cuiTent. 
There is no squeezing of the cloud similar tx) the jirocess of 
squeezing a sjumge. If this W(‘re the process emj»loyed, the 
water would fall, not as rain-drops formed by the gnulual and 
gentle procciss of condensation, hut in enormous masses that 
would overwhelm any village or toum lying underneath 

Examples in different countries. 

If the al)Ove explanation is correct, the rainfall in any 
country must Ikj greatly atfected hy the form of tlie Burfacti of 
the land and hy the direction from which the moisture-laden 
winds blow. These wmditions differ, as we mnd hardly atld, 
in different countries. In the Biitish Islas, for example, the 
rains are chielly brought hy the south-westerly winds, because 
these winds come across the broiid Atlantic Ocean, from which 
an abundant evaporation is constantly taking jdace. Tlie 
coast-line of Britain which faces that ocean is more rainy than 
the east side looking to tlie narrow North Sea, where the 
evaporation is a good deal less. In those parts of the west 
coast which happen to l)e mountainous, the rainfall is excessive. 
This explains the unusual wetness of the. climate along the 
north-west coast of Scotland and in the lake district of Eng¬ 
land, where the annual rainfall ranges from 80 tx) 150 
and sometimea even more than 200 inches. In India 
the range of the Kliasi hills stretches across the course taken 
by the wind called the south - west monsoon, which briitgs 
up its burden of wann vapour from the Bay of Bengal The 
result is that the winds, as they slant up the hills into the 
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lii('licT and cooler air, liave their moisture at once precipitated 
as rain, of which as many as fnrni SOO to BOO inches fall 
there in the year. A ainiilar elfect is jirodiicwl liy the vajioui- 
ladeii winds tliat blow during the same season against the 
Himalaya r.ange fi-mii the Bay of Bengal, and against the 
Western (Ihiius in Soiilheni India from the Indian Ocian. 
The lee side—that is, the side o]i|K)8ite to that which inUircejits 
the rainfall—receives comparatively little rain. Thus Buna, 
lying on the lee. side of the Western (lhats, has a yearly rain¬ 
fall of about twenty-six inches, while the higher parts of the 
windward side reauve about ten times as much. 

II. The Causes that have led to thsS Guowth op 
THE Daily Press 

Tm main causes — inventions, lam. 

The causes which have led to the growth of the daily press 
in England may be summed uj) under two dilferent headings— 
inventions, law's. To the former Isdong those mechanical 
contrivance.s, to which we are iiulebted for a saving of time and 
labour, the chea]ieuing of production, and improvements in the 
means and cost of transit The Latter includes all such changis 
in the law as have secured the freedom of the or promoted 
the sjuaiad of general intelligence. 

I. INVENTIO.NS. 

Tltc art of f rintiny. 

Among inventions favourable to the production of news- 
pajieis the first )dace must be given to the art of jirinting, 
introduced into England by William Caxton in 1476. He 
had ejwnt thirty yeara in Flanders in connection with the 
wool trade: but Iwfore he left, he studied the printing metluxls 
in force at Brusseds, where for some time jost wood-blocks had 
been superseded by the much more convenient method of 
movable types. On returning to his own country he brought 
a good sj>ecimen of a Flemish printing-press with him, and 
set up a small ju'inting establishment at Westminster. Till 
printing was intixsluced, all new copies of Ixsiks had to lie made 
by hand. Newspajiers at that time were not thought of. 
News could be circulated only by letters; and it was not till 
one century and a half had elajised that the first newspajier. 
The Weekly News, appeared in print (1622). The beginning 
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M'fiA long ill coming, and small when il mmc; Init the imjiortant 
fact to notice is that a beginning was made. 

Paper^maklng machinery. 

Paper liad berm intixidiiaHl into England nearly two hundred 
years Iwifore Oaxtou brought liia ]u*inting-j)ress fitnii PrusfHds. 
Pap<*r, it is true, wiw a great improvement on ]iarchment. Rut 
so long as it was made by hand, its manufacture was diilicult 
and costly. Until some cheaper and (piittker mode of manu- 
fjwttim^ AVJis inventwl, it was impossible that ncwsjNipc.ra could 
cmne into very general use. In I7it8 a ])a])er-inaking machine 
was net uj> by a Frenchman near Paris. In 1804 jwijK'r-milla 
of tlie same pattern as the French were set u]> in England 
by an engineer iiaimHl Ihyan Donkin. Since that time 
m 2 icliine>madc pa|H 2 r Inia gradually siip])lanled haiuDiuade for 
all cxcc^pt sjiecial puri»ose8. 

Sfeani^power applied to machinery for printiny, 

A few' years afterwaids a gnuit improvement in the mechan¬ 
ism of ])rinting W'as iiiadtj in the office of the Times news¬ 
paper by Mr. Walter, the proprietor and inlitor. This consisUnl 
in printing by sU^am. By the apjdication of steam-jwwer to 
the macdiiner}' of the printing-]iriiss, sheets which liefore w’ere 
turned out by the hundred could w'iUiin the. same time Iks 
turned out by the thoiisfind. This w’aa the greatest iiiij)rovc- 
meiit connected with juiiiting since the invention of the art 
itself. The circulation of the Jiiwa increased enonnou-sly. 
Notwithstanding the many and cheaj>er jwiiiers that have been 
started since, the Times has remained to this day the most infin- 
ential of all the TiewrBpa])ers published in England. In fact it 
has l)een called “the leading journal of the world.” In 1814, 
W’hen the first machine-printed cojiy of the Times was i&sued, the 
editor was able to boast that 1100 jjrinted sheets w'ere turned 
off in one hour. Now, owing to sulwiMpient improvements in 
steam-machinery, it is considered nothing w'ondcrful to print as 
many as 22,000 sheets within the same time. 

Steam-locomotion^ 

But even this invention would have l(»t much of its useful¬ 
ness, if it had not ten followed by another—steam locomotion— 
which was brought to light not many years afterwards. This 
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new application of 8t(?nin-pow(*r diminiKhed the cosl^ while it 
iiicreawMl tlie 1 ^ 1 ) 1 ( 111 )’, of the wuiveyaiice of gocnls. New8j>ap(?rf!, 
M'itli nil other kinds of gocxls, could henceforward he sent to 
different parts of the (xnmtry hy rail, and to foreign countries 
hy ste4iiiislii]>s, at far hiss cx)st and far greater sfKied tlian was 
possible befoi-G. 

The. ekrfn'c telegraph. 

One more gi-eat invention remains to he mentioned,—the 
electric telegni]»h, by means of which news could I>c trans- 
mitUxl at ahiKfst lightning sjK'ed from distant jdacca In the 
(ientral wlitorial ofiices. This great invention (1836) has 
revolntioniswl Joiirnalism, as it has ivvidutionised aimmeroe. 
All jiarts, not only of the ITniUxl Kingdom, luit of the world, 
w’cre soon brought into communication wdth Kleet Stree.t, where 
the offices of the great London newsjxijKTs ce.ntml; and the 
managers of the. leading Journals {juickly haind it. worth their 
while to maintain a st-iff of sjwcial corrcispondents at foreign 
ca^iitals and lilsewhere, t-o satisfy tlie widening curiosity of tlie 
public. 

TIte art of sJairthand, 

One more invention must he named, small as compared with 
thofM‘ alivady mentioned, yet Uxi im]>ortant to l>e passed over in 
silcmce,—the art of shorthand. By this device imhlic lectures 
and addresses, the deliat(« in Parliament, the jiroccedings at 
meetings and in courts of justice, can be taken down word for 
word as fast as they are utti^rixl, alter which they can be 
re.jiroduced in tyjie in the n(*w'spaj>er offices and tlius made 
known to all who care to read tlienu A great public address 
by a distinguished staksman or leader of thought can now lie 
fead in any ])art of the British empire exactly as it was 
delivered ; whereas formerly noUiing but notes could be taken, 
and these often inaccurately. 

IL LAWS. 

Jfhat legislation mn or cannot do. 

We come now to the subject of legislation. Curiosity,—the 
desire to know what is taking jdace in the world, accompanied 
as this desire may sometimes l>e with an inclination to criticise 
what others are doing, or even to take jmrt in the direction of 
affairs, is the main source from w'hicli the popular demand for 
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n(»wsj>ai>or8 ariwis. Laws raiinot cmilo ciiria^ity : iliis can only 
roine from the ri«e and growtli of ]»oj>ular inlelli^'en(;<\ Pul 
laws stifle, or attempt to stifle, ]»ul)lic opinion l>y tainjicr- 
ing with the fi'eedom of the ju-ess or lhrt)wing iinneeesHaiy 
obstacles in its way. In two noU'ible insbinces this was done : 
(1) by the Licensing Act of Henry VIIJ., 15-10; (2) by the 
Stamp Act of Queen Anne, 171 AVbeu such laws have been 
]*assed, the only help that legislati<ni can give is to undo its 
own work. How tlui alx)Ve laws were j)assed, .and how they 
were sulwt^quently rejiealed, has ikjw to lie shown. 

The, JAcend'nij Act vf Jffnry VJII. 

In the reign of Ileiiry VIII., when nligioiis qiicwtions had 
come very prominently to the f?'(uit and the ]»ower that the 
press might exercise had begun to be feaml, the Orown assumwl 
to itself the ]>ower of granting by letter8-]>atent the exc.luHive 
right of j)riiiting the Bilde ami otluT religious bocjks, and 
limilly of jn’inting all other kinds of Ixjoks. The i-egulations 
e.stablished by the Stir ChamU'r in the i^eign of Queen Mary 
Were still more stringent The Lt-Uig Parliament did not 
hesiUite to coj)y this precedent of a tyranny which they them¬ 
selves had overlhn)W'n, and issinxl repeated oi-dinana*s against 
unlicensed printing. It was then that Milton wr<»Uj his 
celebrated “ An'ojjagitica,” in tln^ f(»rm of a sjH*ech addressed t<» 
the “High (.•ourt of Parliament,” making an eloquent ajqw'al 
on behalf of free printing. The appeal was disregarded by the 
Presbytcrijin pirty wlio w<tr{i then in jK)wer. Cr^Jinwell, 
however, adopted the policy of Milton, ami allowed the 
licensing system to fall into aheyamje^ Upon the return of 
Charles II., the ofliee of Licenser wjis restored (1GG2), and W'as 
continued till the end of his reign and In^yond it The Licensing 
Act wjis worried in such a way that it requii-cd i>eri(xlical 
renewals, and these were carried out in the reign of William 
III. up to the year 169.5, when the House of Comiiions 
refused to renew the Act In this indirect kind of way the 
freedom of the ]»reKS w%‘w estahlislud, Tlie authors of this 
ruling seem scarcely to have realise^l the inipoHaiice of the step 
they were taking or the eonsequenrtes that it would Ir^ad ta 
It was a silent revolution, which, in the w'onls of MacAulay, 
** has done far more for lilMtrty and civilisation than the Great 
Qiarter or tlie Bill of Ilighbs.” 
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The Siawf! AH of Quf.rn Anve, 

The increaftitig j»oj>tilarily and iiiHuence of the pi’ess, which 
followed the eHtablishment of its fi’eedorii, was distasteful to the 
goveriuuent of Queen Auiie. Nine weekly iiewHpajjeit*, having 
collectively a circulation of alxmt 44,000, Mere then current. 
To check the alarniiiig growth of this new power tlie govern¬ 
ment hit U]>ou the expedient of a newspaper Uix, and jmssid 
the Stanij) Act (171tJ). By this Act was iinj»o.sed a duly, 
consisting of a halfpenny on pajiei's (jf half a slieet or less and 
a pitiiny on anything that exaujdwl half a sheet Among the 
journals which collap8e<l in const^pieiice of this duty was the 
i^pectator (edited by Addison and SUnde), tke last numlntr of 
which is dated 20th Decemlier 1714. The impost, which waa 
thus fruitful in mischief by suj»j>ressiiig much good literatui’c, 
wholly failed in keeping out bad. The numl>er of news{)a})ers 
continued to rise., and j)art of this inci-easc nuiy fairly Ikj 
ascrilted to political curru]>tioiL In 1756 an extra halfpenny 
was adde<i to the Uix of 1712. In llie itdgn of (itxage 111. 
the amount of the tax wsis raiw^d by gnuliial imtrements, till, iu 
1815, it ciime to foiirpence. But thest! i*cpressive meji-Hures were 
of no avail The spirit of lilK'-rty and of national self-respect 
had been aroused by the dictionary j>o]icy of the despotic;il 
George, and notliing could suppivss the growing intelligence of 
the people. In the courw*. of the struggle iKitween tlie king 
and the nation more than 700 ]>rosecution8 for publishing un- 
stam}>ed journals w'ere instituted and m<»rc than 500 persons 
were im]»risoiie(l At hist, in 1836, this obnoxious tax was 
reduced from fourjamce to a ]>cnny, and in 1855 it was 
abolished altogether. This mnoval of the “tax on know¬ 
ledge,” as it w:is called, led to an immediate luMering of the 
price of news[»apei'8 and a vast increase of sales. Tlie price 
of the Timet fell from 44d. to 2lcL a co}»y, and that of all 
the other dailies fell to one ])enny. 

The Education AH of 1870. 

Fifteen years after the Stamp Act w'as repealed another 
Act was ])assed, wliich luis mure than doubled the number of 
readers. Up to tlie year 1870 there was no public jirovisiou 
on a laige scale for education in England. A gi-i^nt deal of 
instruction w'as given in the giijat schools founded by private 
benefactors, and in tlie middle*clas8 schools opened from time 
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Uf time hy iirivalc enterprine. But such hcIukiIh rcacliwi only 
the upper and middle ninka of society. For the lower clasw«, 
small elementary sclioolij attaclunl to tlie clnirclu^ n'ceived 
grants in aid from the State; but ilie great bulk of the working 
dasstw remained illiterate. In 1870 the Kleiiientary Education 
Act was passed, by which it iK^wiiiie the duty of }>arents to 
cfiiise every child Iwtweeii tlie agiis of five and fourteen to 
rt^oeive instruction in the eleinentaiy branches of knowledgi!, 
the duty to Ini enforc4Kl by siudi j>enulticw .'is art; sijecitiwl in the 
Act ITnder this Act elementary wdiools maintained hy ])uhlic 
fumls wei-e thickly swittered all over the ccuintry, and tlie 
private elementary scbo(»ls which cxisUnl Indoi-e the Act W’cn^ 
(juiihcncd info new life by tlie com])etition that they luvl now 
to fac<‘, Tlie ellect of this measure, is seen in the adult 
j»o])ulation of the j^rosent day, when every W’orking man, 
whatever the nature of his emidoyment may Iks, can read his 
ne\vspa])er. 

UmipitulaiioH. 

With the improvements that have iKsen made in printing- 
pimseii and in jiajicr-iuakiiig machinery, with the increased 
facilities and diminished cost of transmission, with the lapid 
comniunicatioTi of news liy the electric telegrajih, with tlie 
rciinoval of licenses and sUim}> duties, and witli the large 
increase in tlie numU^r of readem miisiri hy the Act for 
comjuilsory education, it is no wonder that the nuinlK'r and 
circulation of newsjia]iers have become enormous. What is 
more satisfactory, the prognose has lH*en in cjuality no less than 
in quantity; and to ctwn all tliew^ imju’ovemenls there has 
Ikm ‘11 a corresponding lowering of juice. Besides the large 
numl>er of daily iicw8j»aiK.*r8 wdd for a penny eacli, there are 
now three halfj>enny jmjKTs, all j»oss(?.sHing considerahle iibirary 
merit and giving the late-st news from all jiarts of the w'orld. 
Not only Ijondon and all the large prc>vincial towns have their 
own newspapers, hut most of the smaller towms and even some 
villagi'jB. Journalism, though hut a thing of yesterday, has 
oversjiread the British empire. Tlie old Norse fable of the tree 
Ygdrasil, on whose leaves were w ritten the scenes of the life of 
man, has found a kind of fulfilment in the nietle of the myriad 
leaves of the newspaper-press unfolded afresh every moniing. 
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III. TnK Cabinet. 

(See Ooldwin Smith’s Vnitf-d Kingdom., vol. ii. c)i. iii. ; Green’s Short 
Jliatorg of iUc Kngliah People, cli. ix. section 7 ; ^Jncijelopordia 
Prilannieu, 9th edition, under CAniKET.) 

Tlic constiintion of the cabinet. 

The tttrni “Cabinet” is a}>jdiwl collectively to those meinl)er8 
of the Privy Cotineil who in the name of tlie sovereign direct 
the government of the country, and for all acta done in the 
name of the Crow’n are held rtisjionsible to the nation speaking 
tlirough its represenlalives in Parliament Tln^ men who 
compose the cabim*t are called tlie Ministei-s or the Ministry. 
The numlKT of the cabinet is not fixed: it «mrely amounts to 
twenty, but can hardly l>e less than eleven. A small cabinet 
is usually jU’elerixHl one that, is large and unwieldy. The 
chief members an* the Pii-st Loid of the Treasury (w'ho, as 
custodian of the national revenue, is usually, but not nccessaril}’, 
Prime Minister), the (’hancidhtr of the Excliequer (who lays the 
annual Imdgi^t Ixtfore the Ikmse and is answerable for the 
rc^alisation of t.he revenue^ the five Seci-elaries (d State (India 
Oflice, War Office, Foreign 01fic<^ Colonial Office, and Home 
Office), the First Loid of the Admiralty, ami the Lord High 
Chancellor, who suju'rinlends the administi-ation of the law. 
The Prime Minister, (»r Premier as he is also called, is the 
responsible head of the cabinet as a wdiole^ If he resigns on 
some great ])olilical qm^tion, the rest of the cabinet resigns 
with him. But if he n^signs for s(nne jirivatc njason, such as 
old agt*! or sickness or any other jiei'sonal caust^, he may, wdth 
the CA>n.s<uit of the sovereign, hand over the premiership to some 
colleague in the cabinet, as wdien (Badsfone^ after the general 
election of 1892, wdiicli rcisiilted in liis retuni to office, withdrew 
shortly afterwards from political life on account of old age, 
and transferred the ]»remiershi]» to Loid Bc^ehery. Another 
examjde w.'is furnished in July 1902, when Lord Salisbury for 
a similar reason trausfernHl, with the consent of the sovereign, 
the premiership to Mr. Balfour. 

Historical origin of the cabinet. 

It was in the year 1693, the fourth of the reign of William III., 
that the fimt cabinet was funned and the cabinet system estab¬ 
lished. In outer seeming, the Revolution of 1668 had merely 
transferred the sovereignty from James to William and Mary. 
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Tti ac'tiiHl fact it had given a |K»werful and <lociHive impnlw' to 
ihe great constitutional jirincijde, hy which the g(»veniiiK‘nt of 
llie country was transfeiTed fium king to the Ilouw of 
Ooiniiiona. From tlie time wlien tlie Jiill of Kiglus (a. 1 j. 1G80) 
iiivesUid the Lower lloiist* with the wile right of taxing tlie 
nation, and when llie Jiouw itself adopted the junctice of 
granting none hut annual supj)lieii, the Ihuist* of (\jmmoiis 
heeaiiic the suju'enie ]»ower in the Statij. lUit liowever jiowerfiil 
the will of the Ilonst! nijght< he, it liad no means of hriiiging its 
will direct ly to l>i*ar upon the (tomluct of ]»uhlic all'airs. The 
ministei*8 who had cliaige of the government were not the 
Htu’vants of Parliament, hut of the (hown. It was from the 
king that they ref’eivttd dircdiou, and to the king that they 
held themselves resjMmsilile, lienee In^tween the. king and his 
ministei's on llie. one liand, and the Commons, who voted the 
supplies, on the other, tlu:re was <5ontinual friction. Neither 
W}is salisfiiH] with tlm other, ami neither uiidei-sUHxi the otlnu'. 
Apart from this 11101*0 was am^ther very serious dithculty. 
Among the ministers Ihemselvt^s, sidected as tliey were, hy tlie 
king fi-om any ]wirty or faction in tln^ State, tliere was no 
c<»luision, no unanimity, no sense of a eommon jKjlicy or common 
political iiitci*esta, ICach w.'i.s a servant of the king, and each 
was separately ajipointed or might l.>e sejmrately dismissed hy 
the king. No ininiste.r was required to consult any other or 
sliow any deference to his ojiinioiis or judgment. (.Joiise- 
queiitly in almost every ilejartment of tlie State tlierc was 
Jarring and discord. ()ut of thesis dillieulties a way was at 
length hit upon hy Lord Sundeihuid. Tliis shrewd, hut un¬ 
scrupulous, jieor stole kusk into jiolilical life, from which lie had 
been excludid in the former reign, and caught the king’s ear hy 
teaching him that to give unity and eiliciency to }iis govern¬ 
ment he must call to his councils men of one jtarty only and 
choose liis ministers exclusively from that jiarty wliich was 
strongest in the House for the time htung. The king saw the 
point of this device and acted u]K>n tln^ suggestion hy at once 
forming a Whig ministry. Sunderland’s jilan hits I'eiaaiiKHl in 
force ever sinca 

Two principles involved in, party-govemmenU 
Here then we have the historical origin, m»t of jMirty, hut 
of party-government, or (to6])eak more precisely) of ]»arliamcnt- 
ary government hy means of party. Party or jKilitieal faction 
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hwl cxiVUhI long iM'fore: it Imd lom to piece's in its time tlic 
(Jivek, the Kunian, and the Italian rojnihlics one after another; 
and it had raged in KnglaiHl at intervals nnder the Stuarts. 
Hut jparty-goveniinent now for the tirst lime came into cxiBteiiee. 
It lias been acc^tjited ever since (w the regular systt^m not only 
of (ii'cat Hritain and her eolonit'i;, but of all other jiarliameiitary 
countries, whether governed l»y a sovereign, as in Italy, or by 
a president hohling the ]K>wcr8 of oin*, as in the Unitinl Slates. 
Two great j)rin'‘i]>les w<*?*e established—(1) that a ministry 
should consist of statesmen hohling the same ]politie4il views and 
willing to stand or fall together; (2) that the ministry must 
command and retain a majority of votes in the. Iloitst^, and not 
liold ollice, as ministers formeily did, mert4y at the will and 
pleasure of the sovendgii. 

Tfic system hroiighf to perfection hy degrees. 

At fimt no one., ju'olpahly not even King William himsidf, 
understood tlioroughly the new machine or foresiw to Iheii- full 
extent the eonse(|Ueu(^.s it must lead to. Though from the 
liegiiiniiig j)arly showid itstdf t(» l»e only an exalted kind of 
faction, yet the new device conlaiiuHl the elements out of which 
a souikI system of government c.ould Im exuislrucled. Tlie jper- 
fection U> whicli the system has Ih^cii brought at the ]>r(«eiit day 
has U'cn the work of time and experienee, aiid in jpurt at least 
of accident. But the. result is that the cabinet or ministry in 
office is, so long as it retains office, tbe governnuuit of Great 
Britain; that the jwwcrs theoreliwilly vested in tbe sovereign 
are practically exercised by this bcKly; and hwtly, that the 
cabinet for everything that itdoi^s or neglects to do is resiponsihle 
to the Parliament, on whose votes it dejpends for its retention 
in office. If it is outvoted on any imjKPrtant (piestion, it must 
1 ‘csigu, whatever the personal w'ishes of the sovereign may be. 
This vciy imjxprtant princijdc, though ntpw fully establisluKl, is 
not of very long standing; for Me find that in 1785, when 
Pitt brought in his Bill for parliamentary reform, his defeat hy 
the House of Commons even on that most radical of ipiestious 
did not entail the resignation of his cabinet. 

The eahinet divided between both Houses. 

The strength of the ministry is divided betMeen both Houses 
of Parliament It is considered an essential point in the con¬ 
stitution of this kingdom that both chambers shall be adequately 
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rc'jmwntcd in the cabinet. Tliosc nieinlHTH wlioaclininisier the 
ppending dejiartnienis or liavc any connection with the revenue 
plionld, if possible, be iiieinbers of tlie. Lower Ifouse, which votes 
the annual suj'plies. H<*nce the Prime Minister (who is iiKually, 
though not iH'cessJirily, the Firstlsnil of the Tn^asury) generally 
belongs to the House of (’oinimuis rather than to the House <if 
Lonls. The nile ajjplies still more closely t(f tlje Chancelhir of 
ihe h"x(he(iuer, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Seen*- 
lary of State for War. 

77k raMnd haa ihfijxurfr of dtssoli'ivg JUnlmmrnt. 

The represontayves of whom the floust^ of Cominons is 
ccmijjosed go out orotfioe at. the end of every seven .veal's, when 
any member may either retire from ]K)liti(vil lib* or olfer hiin- 
Belf for re-election. Put the cabinet has the p(»wer (Avhich 
originally lielongc^l to the Ci-own) of dissolving Parliament at 
any time before tbc exjury of the seven yeai-s. The jK»wcr of 
the cabinet to dissolve Parliament is one of the most A’aluable 
privileges lliat it jjossesses; for its liability to be iliseolved at 
ihe will of the sovereign was, as history sliows, always its weak 
point in the struggle for indejtendenee. Tlie dissolving of 
Parliament is an aj^jx^al mad<^ hy tlie cahinet to the nation for a 
contiiinanc<; of the nation’s eonlMhiiuKt. Jf the majority of the 
newly e]eet.«l meml>ers are of a jiolitical j>arty o]>jm»s(^ to that 
of tlie existing cahiiurt, tho cabinet cannot long continue in 
olTute, and a new ministry 1ms to Ikj fornmd. It ri'sts with the 
sovereign to nominate the statosman wlmm he con8idei*8 most 
fit to form a new cabinet, and to ac(5e]»t or reject any individual 
whom the Premier-elect may ]>roposc ffir a ])lace in the new 
ministry. Practically, liowcvci*, tlm sovereign has very little 
choice. 

The sovereign never presides at cabinet meetings. 

The sovereign never presides at a meeting of the cabinet. 
His alisencc from sucli meetings has Wn so long cstabUshe<l in 
practice that it has become a constitutional principle which 
cannot now Ixi infringed j but, like man.y other political usages 
of this country, it came into existence hy an accident King 
William and Queen Anne always presided at weekly cabinet 
councils. But when the Hanoverian princes, who knew no 
English, ascended the throne, they could not have understood 
the debates, and bo they kept out of the W'ay. When George IIL 
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mounkd the thrrme, the privacy of the cal>hict was too weil 
eslahlishwl to l>e set asicle, oor has the piiuci])le ever been 
challerigwl siinH?. Jn uo couiilry exccf)t England has this 
practii^e come into fr>rce, and ]MTh.T])s this is om? n^asoii wliy in 
most other cxnmtries jiarliaiiienUiry government li.’is been leas 
Bucceasi'ul than in ours. 

Jh'Jfneiirfsin the cabinet are hept secret. 

Thoiigh the cabinet nmsl show a united front lK»th to the 
nation and to Parliament, yet amongst intelligent and liighly 
cultivated imm, siuh as those, of wliom the cabinet is comiKwl. 
ditferenees of o[>inion must sometimes occur. The country, 
however, hears nothing definite, alxmt sucli differences, and, 
generally speaking, it lieai-s nothing at all. Jf dilferenceB exist, 
they an* decuded by the majority of voU*8 in tlie (ahinet meetings, 
whei’c ai^iments ivin Ik* discus.sed on either side of a question 
with greater facility and better tem]»er than in juiblic del>ate. 
The vote omic having been taken and the (juestion decided, 
eve.ry memlKU* <»f the cal>inet, whatever his jirivatc conviction 
may Ik*., l)ec(um« equally resjKUisihle for the. decision, and is 
equally bound to support and defend it. in j>ul)lia It is a 
matter t)f Inmour among all the, nu‘.ml»ers ihab if any difference 
exiskid, no (jue shall divulge Nvliat the )>oint of diffenince was 
or the Tiaim*s of memhei's who held one siile of the question aa 
against the. i»ther. A decided difference of opinion cannot 1« 
pt'irsisted in or puhlicly ex])n‘!3Se4l by any memlKU* witliout his 
withdrawing from the («ibinet; as wlien (iWlsionc quitted Sir 
Rolicrt Pwl’s administration nj>on the proposfil to endow May- 
nooth, or when Mr. ChamWlaiu on 15th March 1886 quitted 
Gladstone’s .administration on the propo.sal to set up a separate 
parliament in In*land. 

Coaiition cabinets. 

Tliis brings us lastly to the subject of coalition cabinets,—an 
irregular j>ha.se of iiarliamentary govenimeut which, though of 
rare occurrence and seldom defensible, is soiuetiiiies justified by 
a national emergency. A cojilition government, has a bad sound ; 
for it is opposed to the fundamental principle stated above, that 
the members of whom a cabinet is coinpostd must be of the 
siune political party and inspired with llie same political 
instincts, Tliis jirinciple was infringed in one noted instance 
in 1783, when Lord North, the Tory, formed a coalition with 
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Fox, the Kadiwil, his hiltc.ri'st opjioneiil. Sui]» a coalition, 
liased as it wjison motives of jieisonal amhition, was ns n'piigiiaiit 
to llie nation as it was to the s«>vereign ; ami its t<‘mm! of f)tfic-e 
wjus as brief as it deserved to be. Tlic cas«‘ wjus ditferent in 
1895 when Salislmiy, as head of the C(niM?r\'ative j'arly, 
invited to liis (abim t ilr. C'haniberlairi, tlie leader in the Lower 
IIoiLse of that section of the liberal i»aity, Mliich nine yeaiTJ 
befoni laid seceded from Gladstone’s government and .sacrificwl 
its polilie^il prospwts therein lather than BU]»]*ort liis projxwal 
to set Uj) a 8e]>arale parliament in Indand. In this iheR* was 
no infringement of jKditical honour, beaiusc lK)th parlies to the 
c(Mililion were eonvinct'd, rightly t>r Mnmgly, that they weR* 
acting in the best ^interests of the United Kingdcun, and were 
content to sink nnnor ditrerenee.s for tlie sake of ]*reserving the 
Union. The coalition thus Jbrmed was coinjKjsed, not of two 
antagonistic factions, but of a single parly, “ the ITnionist,” 
actuated by a single )«Ltjiotic jniipose. This coalition, far from 
lieing condeinmid by the nati(*n, wjis emjdiatically endomHl, first 
in the general election of 1895, and afterw.aids again in that of 
1900. In the cabinets formed as tli(! rasiilt of tlnw* elections 
the old party system was disintegrat<?d for the time l)y the 
M'ider issue of nnionism, which platutd (’onsttrvatives and a 
section of Lil>enils under a common standai'd. 

119. Axgiimentative Essays. —In an argumentative essay 
the writer should sUte lH)lh sides of the cjuestion justly and 
impartially. Nevertheless, he should take up a definite jKJsiUon 
of his own and sum uj) in favour of it. “Tlic fault often 
found ill argumentative essays is that of see-sawing now to 
tills, now to that, side of a ijuestion without any indication 
of one’s owTi preference. From a liU^rai y j»oiiit cjf view decisive¬ 
ness, even in a W'rong cause, is p7*efemble to shilly-shally” 
{School IForldf Sejit 1899). In discussing a de.liatahle subject, 
wliich can be looked at from ojiposile sides, no question arises 
as to which side of the question i.s right or widiig, so long 
os each side is undersUxid by the WTiter and is rationally handh^. 

I give four exanqdes: the first on the “Anglo-Jajmnese 
Alliance of 1901—Was it expedient or not?”; the second on 
the question, “ Has conscription become necessary for Eng¬ 
land?”; tlie third on the question, state-}>atrom^ con¬ 

ducive to the display of geniu-s ?”; the fourth on the question, 
“Should political differences be allowed to embitter personal 
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feclingorinterfercwit.il tlie amenities of private life?” Tlio 
first t wo are in narrative, form; the tliinl in the form of a 
dialogue; the fourtli in tlie form of letters. 

It would Ix! good practice to the student, if he. were, asked 
to n^prodiice in the form of dialogue or letters an essay written 
111 the narrative form, or vice versd. 

I. The AnoiioJapaiiesb Alliance—E xPEniKNT on not? 

Tlte queetivn stated. 

On the 13th January 1902, a new departure was taken by 
this country iu the matter of foreign alliances England, which 
for a great many years past had held severely aloof from foreign 
entanglements, discarded for once her jiolicy of “sjilendid isola¬ 
tion’’and siguejl a treaty of alliance with Japan. AV’as there 
anything iu the state of all'airs in the Ear East to justify this new 
departure? That is the. ijuiwtion to be. discussed in the )>resnit 
easay. But btdore any such discussion can lie commenced, it 
is nece.ssary to state brielly what the object and the teniis of 
this treaty arc. 

The object and main terms of the alliance. 

The object of the Anglo-Jajianese alliance, as stated in the 
preambhi, is to maintain the integrity of China and Korea, and 
to keep the two empires open to the trade of the world. Each 
of the allied powers undertakes to oliserve strict neutrality 
should the other become involved in war with a single jower, 
but to come to that other’s assistance in ease hostility should 
be threatmied by the combined forces of two or more powers. 
It is further stipulated that neither of the contracting parties 
will, “ without consulting the other, enter into sejiarate arrange¬ 
ments with another power to the prejudice of the interests 
described in the agreement, and that whenever these interests 
are in jeopardy, they will communicate with each other frankly 
and fully.” It was settlwi tliat the agraemeut should run for 
five years, and be then terminable by either Great Britain or 
Japan at twelve months’ notice. Such, iu rough outline, are 
the terms of the alliance. 

Reception of the treaty by the English public. 

The treaty was on the whole favourably received by all 
Bectiona of the E n glis h nation and in both Hottses of Parliament. 
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But the ahiuulonnicnt of a traditional jKiUcy was certain to 
excite some dissent, especially in England, which of all great 
countries in the world is pciliajis tlie most tenacious of ideas 
that liave once taken root; and hence if dissatisfaction was 
expressed here and there, it must, to some cxtiuit at least, he 
ascribed to prejudice, and not wdiolly to rejison. It was eeitainly 
not due to any dislike or distrust of the Jaicinese, wdiose 
intelligence, enterprise, and patriotism are admitled and admired 
everywhere, and whose timely action in the Chinese troidJes 
of 1900, when the l/cgations were shut up in I’ekin and 
surreunded by an infuriated mob, will not soon be forgotten. 
We will now take the objections one by one as we found them 
expressed by one i r two speakers in the House, and rejieated in 
one or two news])a]ier.s, and st* whether they are snilicient to 
discredit the reasons that can be urged on the opposite side. 

First oljectim, with answer; “ Japan gains more than 
Fnijland.” 

First, then, it has been objected that Japan gains more by 
the alliance than England docs. That England has vast 
interests in the Far East is admitted: the opium trade alone 
lietween India and China is worth several millions a year 
to tlie Indian revenue; the commeree between Flngland and 
China surjiasses th.at of all other countries put together; and 
a large share of the trade between Europe and China is 
carried in English bottoms All this is granted. But it is 
urged by the objector that the interests of Japan are still 
greater. England has vast fields ojien to her enterpiise and 
colonisation in other parts of the W'orld, and could alford to 
leave the Far East to others; but if Koi-ea and China were 
dosed to Japan, no field would remain for Japanese expansion 
and enterprise. Ja])aii, with her growing jiopnlation, can no 
more allow herself to be shut up within her island-kingdom 
than England can. Supposing it to be true, then, that Japan 
has a mure vital interest in maintaining the ojien door in 
Korea and China tlian England has, what has this to do with 
the expediency of the alliance to England ? Or how does it 
prove its inexpediency? Precise equality of advantage has 
never yet been made the laisis of an agreement either between 
individuals or between nations: sucli equality is beyond attain¬ 
ment and even beyond calculation. All that we are concerned 
in is that we secure by the agreement what we wished to 
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secure for ourselves. If Japan gains more than we do, or has 
more vital interests to guard, that is a matter whicli do(« not 
concern u.s; or rather, if it concerns us at all, it should give 
US the greater jileasurc that a friendly power can get so much 
benefit from our friendshiji. 

Second objection, with answer; “Japan risks less than 
England.’’ 

Secondly, it has been objected that Japan not only gains 
more, but risks less,—that England in fact has by this ticaty 
placed herself at Japan’s mercy. This objection, if it pi-oves 
to be well founded, is a serious one. Let us see what it amoimta 
to. According to the terms of the alliance, England (as the 
objector is aware) does not bind herself to assist Ja]>au so long 
as Japan is not engaged in conflict with more tlun one i)ower 
at a time. But, the objector urgc.s, this stij>ulatiou is a farce : 
for Russia, a jK)ssible or rather probable enmuy of JajKin, has 
a close ally in France, who is bound to Russia by the “ Dual 
Alliance.” So Japan, by rashly engaging in w'ar with Russia, 
has it in her jiower to light a flame of war, which will bum 
not merely in the Gulf of Pechili, not merely in the China 
Seas, in which alone Japan’s interests are involved, but in 
several parts of the world where Ja])an has no interests to 
guard,—^in the English Channel, in the Baltic, in the Medi¬ 
terranean, in the Soutli Pacific, in Egyj)t, and in several other 
parts of Africa,—in fact wherever Russia or France may jilace 
herself in contact with British territory. The answer to this 
objection is very simple: the objection is barred by the terms 
of the treaty. By these terms Japan and England, whenever 
the interests of cither in connection with Korea or China are 
considered to be in jeopardy, “ will communicate with each other 
frankly and fully.” If Japan (let us supjiase) should take up 
an unreasonable or reckless course of action in the alleged 
defence of her interests. Great Britain would be free to say 
that such measures were not “ indispensable ” within the mean¬ 
ing of the treaty. But we know already that Japan’s motives 
are reasonable and non-aggree.sive, and that she is quite shrewd 
enough to abstain from doing anything that would imperil 
her own existence. What her future policy is likely to be 
we know from the conditions of peace which she imposed upon 
China at the close of her successful war with that country. 
The main point among those conditions was that China should 
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o]wn her jiorts to tlie trade of the world, no monopoliw or 
exclusive privileges of any kind being reserved for Japan her¬ 
self. Tliese lilwral and enlightened views should not he for¬ 
gotten. They were an anticipation of the jK)Ucy that has 
sinct! been adoptel by England herself,—the policy of the “open 
door.” It is to preserve, support, and continne this policy that 
the alliance has been foniied. IVhen Ipoth countries have 
avowedly a cmuinon aim, what better ground could exist for 
the alliance that has lieen firmed ? 

Third oljer.Hon, mih answer ; “ llusMs frimiship is more 
rnluaUe to Emjland than Japan's." 

A third objeetAn raised is th.at as a good deal of rivalry 
exists between Japan and Ilussia, our alliance with Ja}>an 
renders it impo.ssibIc for us to come to a friendly understanding 
with Itussia Bunsia and England, it is niged, are the two 
great jiowers in Asia. At several points their territories in 
Asia are within striking distance of each other. It is there¬ 
fore of the first importanco that the two powers should regard 
each other ns friends or at least as friendly rivals, and not as 
hostile rivals, each Issnt on injuring the other. The answer is 
that there is nothing in the alliance which imjdies any hostile 
intention on our part against Bussia; and that Bussia, if she 
is willing, may herself join the alliance, and would be welcomed 
as a partner. 

Fourth objection, viith answer: “ China can take care of herself.” 

A fourth objection raised is that any alliance in defence of 
China is unueixssary, since China is strong enough to take care 
of herself. Such an objection scarcely needs refuting. Was 
China able to prevent the Gennans from seizing Kiao-Chau 
on the idle pretext that two Boman Catholic missionaries of 
German origin, both travelling at their own risk, had been 
slain,—Bussia from seizing Port Arthur as an oiTset to the 
action of Germany,—and England from seizing Wei-hai-Wei 
as a counter-move to both! Was China able to prevent the 
allied forces of Europe from entering Pekin and putting the 
imperial government to Eight? The answer is recorded in 
very plain terms on the page of recent history. Some day, and 
the day may not be very distant, China will perhaps be able 
to take care of herself; but that day has not yet come. 
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Summing up and conclusion. 

Wo hold, then, that all oljjectioiis to tlin Anglo-Japaneso 
alliance are groundless. We maintain that in sj>i(e of our 
traditional j)olicy of isolation the time load come when in the 
Far East an ally was neceasary for the strengthening of our 
national position and the sujiport of our commercial interests. 
The only natural ally in that quarter is Japan, an island- 
kingtlom like our own, jiassessed of a powerful lleet, and actuated 
by aims and motives similar to those, of (ireat Eritain heraelf. 
It is not to England’s iutiu-est, and it would certainly be against 
her feelings, that Ja]>an should lie crushed by a combination 
of any two hostile jiowei's. Those who raise objections to the 
treaty would liave liceu very much annoyed, *if Japan, being in 
need of an ally, bad come to an agreement with some other 
country than our omi. It is imjxissible to enter into an 
alliance or even to abstain from entering one without running 
some riska The risk in the ])rescnt ciisc, whatever it may lx;, 
is counterbalanced by the moral certainty that this treaty makes 
the pniBiiect of peace in the Far East much brighter than it ever 
was before. 

II. Has CoNscBirrroN becomk necessary fob England? 

How the question has arisen. 

Conscription is the compulsory enrolment of men for 
military service. In England the custom hitherto has been 
to enrol only those wbo offer themselves for voluntary enlist¬ 
ment, and out of a selection from these men to form the 
regular army. This plan has answered very well so far. In 
the course of her long career England has gone through many 
serious struggles and dangers, aud has come out of all of 
them uninjured. Eut in view of the enormous armies that 
are now maintained by the continental powers, the vast extent 
to which the British empire has grown, and its vulnerability 
from several different sides at once, a doubt has lieen expressed 
as to whether the present metlnxl of recruiting our army affords 
sufficient protection to our national and imperial intensts. 
The question therefore has arisen. Should we follow the example 
of the continental powers and resort to conscription ? If con¬ 
scription were intro<luced in the jdace of voluntary enlistment, 
is it likely to create a better army than what we have already, 
or better than what we might have, if we made the best use of 
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existing malerijil.s ? This is the question to Ui discussed in 
the present essay. 

Conurijition secnrei numbers, hut numbers are not of muck use. 

Conscription ceiUiinly pixdiiees nuinbers; so if multitude 
is the one thing needed, the questiou is closcsl: there is no 
Bcojie for discas-sion. lint in tliese days what is most needed 
for efficient lighting is not multitude, hut mobility and good 
shooting,—«.«. quickness of movement and accuracy of aim; 
and neithiu' of these re(iuisites is secured hy vast niuuhers. A 
small, highly trained forco is more cli'wtive than a large one 
of inferior training. At Inkerraanu in the Crimea, the Dritish 
treojis, though tuKeu hy surprise in a fog and outnumliered hy 
ten to one, were able to keep an immense! army of Russians at 
hay. Military critics in IJerlin and Munich begin to have 
unpleasant doubts as to whether the two years’ term of military 
service, through which every man in the country is forced to 
pass, is suffici)!nt for the complete education of the modern 
soldier, and whether the lack of efficiency is at all com])ensated 
hy the barge numheis sticured through conscription. Excess 
of uumlrers, far fimn being useful, may in ceil.ain positions 
contribute to disaster, as hapjiciuHl at Spion Kop, in South 
Africa—a hill on which 4000 men had lieeu placed, when 
there was sjrace for only about 500 to move with facility and 
effectivenesa 

A huge army is not necessary to our insular safety. 

If the dill'erent power's on the Continent lind it necessary to 
maintain enormous armies, that is ito business of oar's. Our 
Irorders arc not contcrruinoirs with any of theirs; and our policy 
is to keep as clear as jiossible of corrtinental entanglenrents. 
We have no great laud-frontier, as those nations have., open to 
attack at arty point along the line; but we have a sea-frontier 
to be defended hy our shipa Our main safety, therefore, 
depends, not on our jsissessirtg a huge ai'ttty, hut on our having 
the comttrand of the sea and maintainirrg the safety of our 
coasta Rut we are by no nteans destitute of military defence 
on land; for besides the regular army, or rather that ]>art of 
it which is not employed abroad, we have a large auxiliary army 
consisting of the militia, the yeomanry, and the volunteers; 
and nut one of these useful bodies is raised by conscriptioir. 
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If more men are needed, better jiay should he. offered. 

But it may lie asktfd, “ If for the dcfeiiec of oiir empire 
abroad we cannot raise as large a volimtary aniiy as we require 
what is them to fall hack upon exaqit compulsory enlistment ?" 
Our answer is, liaise the jKiy and improve the conditions of 
a soldier’s life, and you will get iis many men as can he needed. 
The army should be made as attractive in point of salary os 
any other occupation open to men of the same class. Isit it 
compete—on fair terms—with the labour-market, and there 
will be no lack of recruits of the right jdiysicjil and moral 
stamp. The objector may still ask. What about the cost! 
If the pay of the army is to lai raised in oijler to get enough 
men and the right clas.s of men, will not the nation complain 
of the cost, and find it too heavy a drain on its I’csources? By 
no meana The nation will never complain of what it sees to 
be necessary to its safety and to the honour of its flag; and 
the cost, whatever it may be, of a well-paid, but select and 
voluntary, force could not be more, and would probably be 
less, than that of a huge army raised by conscription. 

Voluntary service is more efficient than compulsory. 

Putting aside the question of cost, which is not worth con¬ 
sidering, let us come to the very important question of efliciency. 
A system that can attract voluntary service must be far more 
effective than one that de2)ends on compulsion. It draw's into 
its ranks men who have taken to soldiering from choice, and 
has nothing to say to men who are unwilling or might even 
be inclined to be mutinous. This is no small advantage. 
What sort of a police force should we have in England, if the 
men were driven into it, whether they liked or no? Con¬ 
scription would give us at gi-eater cost a worse army than 
what we have alieady at less. 

Conscription might interfere with emigration. 

There is a special reason why conscription would have a 
disastrous effect upon such a nation and empire as oiu-s. This 
small island is over-peopled to such an extent, that it depends 
upon foreign supplies for the greater part of the food on which its 
inhabitants sulisist. But it possesses in three other continents 
vast regions protected by its own flag, to which emigrants can 
freely go, assisted sometimes by the colonies that are waiting 
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to receive them. Now the age at which a young man deter¬ 
mines whctlier his life sliall he spent in the land of his hirth 
or in some colony or dependency beyond the seas, is usually 
between eighteen and (wenty-thiee—the very age at which 
the conscription-officer, if such a being existed, would Iw going 
round to drag him into his net Our colonies are strong and 
arc gaining fresh strength every year, because cncrf^tic young 
men of British blootl an; able to go to theuL Conscription, if it 
did not put a stop to this, would very seriously interfere with it 

Thi dislant parts of the empire raise troops for the defence 
of the empire. 

It is for foreigi and distant service, as we have said, that 
the regular army is mostly needed. But the British empire 
is BO constituted that it assists very largely in defending itscE 
The Indian army not only helps to guard the frontiers of its 
own country, Init is employed in countries separated by the 
ocean from its own liorde.rs, wherever its help may 1* needed. 
Trooi* sent from this army took a large and distinguished part 
in the relief of the Isigalions at Pekin, and at an earlier date 
in the defence of Egypt. Many Indian princes offered to 
equip troops at their otni expense for service in South 
Africa. Indian tr(K)ps again, in conjunction with die. Hansas 
of West Africa, were employed with excellent results in Hie 
defence of the Guinea Coast. Egyptian troojis, trained by 
English officers, took a distinguislied part in the defeat of the 
Mahdi and the rcconqucst of the Soudan. Soudanese troops 
are now trained and drilled for the defence of their own 
country under the English and Egyptian llaga Now, the 
important fact to lie noticed is that all the<e troofia—Indian, 
Egyptian, Hausa, and Soudanese—have been raW, not by 
compulsory, but by voluntary enlistment. They make good 
soldiers, because they entered the service from choice, and 
because, they are confident of being fairly treated, wisely led, 
and regularly paid. There is scarcely any limit to the number 
of recruits that could be raised E more men were needed. 

AvaUiary forces in the South African war. 

One more point remains to be mentioned in defence of the 
voluntary system. In the late war in South Africa, where 
tlie employment of none but English troojis was considered 
advisable, our r^ular army was most generously and enthum- 
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astically supported by reinforcements of militia and yeomanry, 
by volunteers from England, and by volunteers from distant 
colonies and dependencies in dilferent parts of the empira 
No one, said an eye-witness, who saw that army could forget 
its spirit, its j)ictui'escpienc8s, and its significaiuie for the future 
history of the world,—c-owherds from the vast plains and 
prairies of North - Western Canada, Imshiiien from the back 
settlements of Australia, hanly men from the farms and towns 
of Ontario and Qiielwc, planters from India and Ceylon, the 
horsemen of New Zealand, and the wiry iiitigulars of South 
Africa. All these, togetln^r with the militia, yeomanry, and 
volunteers from England, had oflfeivd their services to the 
empire with an enthu.siasm that is nniipri in history,—an 
enthusiasm far too valuable to be. immolated on the stony altar 
of consc.riptioiu 

Military training could he made, mere general than it is 
rmtlumt conscription. 

In maintaining, as wo. have done, the superiority of voluntary 
to compulsory service, we neisl not, and do not, shut our eyes 
to the Ixmeiit, which the nation might derive, if all its young 
men were made to undergo for a few year's of their lives a 
certain amount of military' training. A judicious course of 
military drill and di-scipline, if it could be made general, 
would have excellent clfects lioth ])hysical and luoraL But 
such training could to a large extent be secured without con¬ 
scription and without comjmlsory residence in barracks of 
the French or German kind. Rifle clule could Ire maintained, 
and lai^ely at the public coat, in idl our villages and towns, 
so that the bulk of our male population might become expert 
in using the rifle, the thing now most needed in a soldier. 
Attendance at such clubs, under suitable military supervision, 
could l)e made a pastime, and yet treated as seriously as a 
game of football,—not as a tiresome lesson to be exacted as a 
task. A term of physical training, including the use of the 
rifle and its handling and cleaning, could be made part of the 
course of instruction given at seWda Some such plan as this 
would be good for the health of the nation both moral and 
physicab It would Ik; good also in the military sense; for it 
would tend to create a very large reserve of men partially 
trained for action, on whose voluntary services we could rely 
in any great national emergency. 
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111. Is State-Patronage condocive to the msflat 

OF (jENIUS? 

(Partly based on Spectator, lltli January 1902 .) 

A. You must have noticed that writera of history spiiak well 
of a ruler or statesman, who, while he had the power, used it 
for the promotion of leaniing or any other kind of jmisuit in 
which the genius of individuals coidd find an ojiening. I doubt, 
however, w hether such patrons are entitled to the praises that 
historians have bestowed 1121011 them. Wiiat is yoiu' ojiiiiion ? 

B. It stands to reason that they deserve to be piraised for 
their enlightened views and for their kind intentions. But 
perhaje I have npt understood your (2uestioii; for 1 am sure 
you could not feel any doubt ujion a 2ioint so obvious. 

A. The doubt that I sjicak of dues nut refer to the intentioiis 
of the jiatron, but to the efl'ects of his jiatroiiage. My jioint is 
simply this:—^Does genius thrive liest when it is left alone to 
work out its own creations ? or does it thrive best when it is 
assisted by men w’ho have the ]iowcr to encourage and rewaid 
it? If it thrives best when it is left alone, then those who 
have unintentionally marred its progress by their well-meant, 
but mischievous, su]iport are less entitled to the jiraises of 
piosterity than those who have left it in beneficent neglect to 
run its own course. 

B. That is a fair question to raise, hut not one than can be 
answered in five minutes; for there is a great deid to lie said 
on both sides. Much would depend, I think, on the kind of 
pursuit singled out for piatronage. What is beneficial to one 
kind might be detrimental to another. The brat way, then, to 
discuss the question, if tlmt is what you desire, would bo to 
take up one kind of pursuit at a time and sec, if we can, what 
is likely to be the. effect of state-piatronage on this jiarticular 
jiursuit. Other pursuits can then be examined in their turn. 
To lay down a hard and fast rule regarding all pmrsuits alike 
would, to say the least, lie rash. 

A. I quite agree. If you have the leisure, I shall be glad 
to hear your opuuion on each case in succession. Let us Iwgin 
with the army and navy. The defence of a country is as 
important a branch of activity as any other. In fact it might 
be considered the foundation of all; for if a country is not safe, 
its citizens have not much chance of distinguishing themselvei 
in any of the arts of peace. 
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Ji. An array or a raivy is almost sure (o profit liy tho, 
patronage of tlic reigning monarch. In these, unless he is 
absolutely blind to his own interests and to the safety and 
rejiutation of his country, he lias no motive for unworthy 
favouritism—no crotchets of liis own to serve, lie picks out the 
best men for the highest positions, and this is an encouragement 
to men of energy and ambition to shine in such careers, and to 
young men to follow in their footstejis. Here stal e-jiatronage 
cati hardly fail to lie beneficial. It must conduce to tlie 
elficiency of the. service. 

A. True: but great geniuses can arise without any such 
inducement. If I remember right, Clive began his career as a 
mere clerk in a merdiant’s ollice in Madras^ and had had no 
military training whatever. Yet by sh(*i' force of genius he 
saved the Kuglisli cause in Southern India, and liecame the 
founder of our Indian empire. The liLsiory of England 
furnishes many similar examplea hook at Ilrake, Blake, 
Nelson, Churchill, and others. It was not the favour of the 
Crown or the patronage of statesmen which produced such men. 
'I’he genius was in them ; and when the ojiportunity occurred, 
the genius Ciinie out and showed iUself. 

/I. This is admitted ; but it docs not affect the question. 
You must remember that all these men were rewanlcd by the 
confidence of their soveiaiign and the aiqilausc of their c.ountry. 
It must have been some encouragement to them to know that 
their services would be publicly recognised and rewarded. The 
expectation of such reward does not produce genius, but it heljis 
to produce willing effort, and willing effort may make the 
difference between success or failure. It w'ould bo no en¬ 
couragement to a great military or gii-at naval commander, 
if he felt that, however succcs-sful he might be, his services 
would remain unnoticed. 

A. You mean, then, that state-patronage is favourable to 
the display of military or naval genius, not because it produces 
such genius, but liecamse it gives it the encouragement that 
excites ambition and contributes to success. 

B. Precisely. 

A. Let us now turn to the question of research. Do you 
think that rcisearch should l)e left to take care of itself, or that 
it should receive state-support ? 

B. I think that if a king, or the president of a republic 
who exercises the power of a king, show's a great predilection 
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for some department of research, popular favour is likely to 
flow into the same channel. A science-loving king produces a 
science-loving people: men of ability come foiwanl, eager to 
meet the jiopular demand and «in the applause of the 
sovereign. Eescareh, too, needs outside support. It can rarely 
pay its own way or lie, entirely self-supporting. An allotment 
of public money may enable many a man of genius to devote 
his lifc-energie.s to the presecution of some study, from which, 
if left to his own resources, he woidd liave tieen comjielled by 
poverty to stand aloof. One shuddeis to think what science 
would have lost, if Newton, the son of a ptxir yeoman farmer, 
had not been electel, tirst a sub-sizar, .and afterwards a fellow, 
on the foundalioa of Trinity College, Cambridge, I am one 
of those who believe in the endowment of research. 

A. So am I. Hut the endowment should not lie made 
by the State. It should be left entirely to jirivate liberality. 
The very example that you quote—that of Trinity College, 
Cambridge—is an instance of private benefaction. Almost all 
the endowed schools and coUeges of England were founded by 
private liberality; and the same may lie 8.aid of the United 
States. In France and Germany, as I have, heard, it is the 
State which sujiporls professors and specialists; but I have 
never he.ard that the countries named have produced either 
more men of genius, or men of higher genius, than England 
has done. 

71. And probably you have never heard that they have 
produced fewer men of genius, or men of lower genius, in 
comparison with England. We need not go into this question. 
We are agreed, apparently, that research, requiring as it does 
patient study and prolong effort that bring in no immediate 
financial return, needs support either fiom the jiublic funds or 
from private liberality. If this is admitted, it would be very 
diflicult to prove that state-supjiort acts as a liar to the display 
of genius, while private support acts as a stimulus. A like 
c.ause must produce a like effect. 

A. Perhairs I am a little prejudiced against state-imdowments 
of any kind. I do not like to think of men receiving dberal 
salaries from the State and doing as little as possible for the 
public on whose taxation they subsist. 

if. Neither do I. But you may find as many lazy professors 
in private foundations ns in those supported by tlie State 
There is just as much risk in the one as in the other. 
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IV. SuouLi> Political DifFunuNCKs nn allowed to kmisitter 
Personal Feei.ino ok iNTEiirEKB with the Amenities 
OF Private Life? 

(Sec SjKCtator, 2;jrd August 1902.) 

23)(Z August 1902. 

My dear a—I liave just come, home after some yearrf 
service abroad. What strikes me more than anything else 
about the stale of jiolities in England is the extraoniinary 
tolerance dis])laye.d by ojijiosite parties in Paiiianient tow’anls 
each other. There was a great deal of jiolit ical excitement, as 
you are aware, throughout England while the South African 
war lasted, and the excitement has not muffli alaiteil since its 
close. Take tlie ordinai-y Member of Parliament, W'lio ha.s sons, 
brothers, and cousins serving in South Africa Is it natural 
that such a member shall continue on friendly teinis with 
leading men on the Opirosition side, who while the war lasted 
whined against “ methods of bax-baiism,” and now, when the war 
is over, try to hedge by lieslavering Lord Kitchener with fulsome 
praises ? Of course it is not natural I Can it then be right ? 

I am as little desirous ns any one that slight political 
differences should be allowed to embitter jiersonal feeling, still 
less that they should interfere witli the amenities of private 
life. But the dilferenees are anything but slight, when one 
party hotly accuses the other of barbarons methods, and an 
exti'eme section of the same jiarty opeidy avows its delight in 
the reverses of its country on the battlefield. The tolerance, 
which I see in England, but which I have seen now’here else, is 
apparently due to the curious influence that the House of 
Commons has upon its membei's. They arc there, it seems, 
to play a game, and, in the spirit of the school song. 

They love the ally with the love of a brother. 

Hating the foe with a playing at hate. 

This is all very well in school life, but it is a serious matter 
when the interests of the country are at staka This political 
game so absorbs their attention and warps tlieir judgment, that 
they look to the opinion of the Opposition more than to the 
vit^ interests of their country. This fetish-woi'sliip of tolerance 
has often ended in the ruin of those who wei-e loyal to England, 
and has never yet led to the conciliation of the enemy. Look 
at the desertion of Sir Bartle Frere. Did such conduct prevent 
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the Smitli African war, or bring Boer and Briton to a “ union 
of licarts ” ? ] f our leaderB would shake themselves free of this 
overstrained worship of tolerance, there would he less desertion 
of friends, inoi'e justice to the nation a.s a whole, and quite as 
much conciliation of the enemy. 

If an ajqieal could he made to the <s)mnion sense, of England, 
it would, 1 helieve, open the, eyes of our political leadera to the 
folly of their ways, and show them that the nation at laige is 
in advan<« of the curiously artificial chdi-feeling that dominates 
the Hous(! of (lomnions. Hoping to hear fiom you siKin, I am, 
my dear A, youis very truly, - 


, 26<A 1902. 

Mt heab B.—Before answering your letter, let me con- 
gnatidate you on liaving I’clurned home safe and sound after so 
many years of ahs(.'nce, and (?x])ress the hope that you may have 
as many years of health and happiness before you in your own 
country. 

You have challenged what has lieen sujijiosed to lie one of 
the host characteristics of our public lil'e in England,—the 
severance of political from jiei-sonal feeling. Yon call this 
“extraordinary tolerance” a fetish, and 1 gather from your 
let ter that you have a higher ojiinion of foreigners to whom 
this tolerance is unknown than you have of yonr countrymen 
who arc wont to jilume themselves on its possession. The 
nieinhcrs of the House aie there, you say, to play a game, and 
each side hams to look ujion its ojiponeids as so many jiawns 
on the chess-lward, whose movements must he carefully watched. 

Such criticism, I admit, does not deserve to he put aside off¬ 
hand. To be unlike almost every other nation, .and most of ail 
unlike our nearest neighlKiurs, the French, is not of necessity a 
virtue. In France the division of parties extends to the whole 
field of private life. It rules a man’s action in society just as 
mucli as it does his action in politics. The Royalist in private 
life avoids the Republican; the Republican is not on visiting 
terms with the Buonajiartisk Tliis system, as 1 gather from 
your letter, you admire. It is natural, it is honest, it Is the 
action of men who mean what they say. It has none of the 
unreality insejiarahle from the English system ; it brings men 
in contact with facts as they are. 

Your view is logical; that no one will deny. Natural 
passions are apt to be logical But must of the progress of the 
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world has been secured at the expense of the logic of passion, 
and I think that in th<‘. present case the genciral law holds good. 
Do French polil i<B or English politics present the more attractive 
picture at the present time ? Is it Ixitter to he flying at one 
another’s throats or to lie eating one anothei-’s dinners ? Yon 
arc all for the throat.i I am for the dinners. 

You say that you are not in favour of j)ersonal bitterness 
when “the political difl'erences arc slight.” But who is to say 
what dilferences are slight and what are vital? One man will 
lie hot on an Education Bill, another on a Bwlistrilmtion Bill, 
another on a Pulilic AV’oi-ship Bill, another on a Catholic 
University Endowment Bill. You, ns it liajijicns, arc hot on the 
question of the South African war, liut lukewarm, a.s perhaps I 
may assume, on the other qucstii ms. If you attempt to dr.aw a 
line between one error of opinion and another, and to say of 
one that it need not stand in the vay of personal esteem or 
friendly intei-couise, while you say of an'ither that it is an 
insuperable bar to all such amenitie.s, you will find the drawing 
of the line between them a hojuJess bu-siness. No tw'o men 
will agree. The distinction does not lie in the ojiinions them¬ 
selves; it lies in the mind of the man who contemplates them. 
A man will tolerate dilferenee on points alsiut which he hajipens 
to be indifferent or to wliich he attaches no great imjiortance. 
That about which he is in real earnest seems to him a vital 
interest of the country, and disagreement on such a point is 
considered to be a bar to anything like friendly intercourse. 
And so the narrowing jirociss goes on, until at last he mixes 
only with men who agree with him on all points. 

No doubt the habit of mind engendered by our system of 
tolerance tends to make men regard politics more as a game 
than as a battle. But where is the harm of this ? It does not 
prevent the game from iHiing played with all the necessary 
zeah The whijis are no less watchful, the mcndici'S no less 
eager about the result of the division, because the two lobbies 
have contributed guests to each other’s tables for W'eeks past. 
The iKittcr knowledge which is thus gained is all to the good. 
It enables them to draw a line between men’s public and private 
characters, lietween W'hat they are while playing the game and 
what they are when the game is over; and the effect is 
altogether humanising. There are other things in life besides 
politics, and the aflvantage of the English system, which so 
shocks and surprises you, is that it enables these other things to 
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grow and flourish side hy side with politics. Should wc be any 
better citizens or lietter jatiiots, if we held no intercourse with 
men, with whom we agmisl jierhajis in everything save politics! 
We should immensely narrow our range of interests outside 
politics, but that is the only result that is likely to follow. 

I prefer the English tem]ier and the miscellaneous dinners 
which come of it Hoping that I shall meet you at one of 
them ere long, I remain, yours very truly, - 


SSCTIOH 3.—ScBJECTS OP EsSAYS, WITH NOTES. 

120. Subjects with Notes.—To give the student some 
help, if he should still need it, in collecting his materials, I 
have in this section a])j)ended some notes to each of the subjects 
set Of the information or suggestions contained in these notes 
he can make whatever use he likes, or no use at all The 
matter tliat he accepts, if any, he can freely arrange either in 
the order given in the notes or in any other older that may 
suit his purpose better. Originality at this stage is to be en¬ 
couraged. But he is expected to attend to the directions given 
in Sect. l,iji;lll, 112. The essay must ]Kis.seas the quality of 
“artistic unity.” Irrelevant matter must Ik; excluded. Pro- 
]iortion mitst not be neglected. Each ])aragra))h must have 
its own theme, and not go beyond it The several ]«iragraj)hs 
must follow one another in a rational order, and in such an 
Older, if possible, that the interest of the reader may be 
sustained. 

121. Mental Attitude of the Writer.— There are two 
qualities of mind that the writer of an essay should esjiecially 
cultivate—sincerity and (Mnifidenee. 

Sincerity .—This valuable quality is as necessary in composi¬ 
tion as it is in the commonest affairs of life. “Sincerity 
implies saying what you mean, and meaning what you say,— 
using no woids that you do not understand, measuring your 
epithets, never repeating phiuses from books without due con¬ 
sideration, never writing a sentence for the sound rather than 
the sense ” (Fowi.er). Sincerity, therefore, is the natural 
enemy to all attempts at fine writing, the use of grand words 
to hide the emptiness of thought, the use of rare words or 
foreign wonls to give the appearance of learning, the use of 
hackneyed quotations fiom poetry that add nothing to the 
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force of the argument, exaggeration, false ornament, and affecta¬ 
tion of every kind. 

Confidence ,.—Tlie writer should ajiproach his subject in a 
spirit of ease and con fidcnce; and the surest way to acquii'C 
this .sjiirit is to master his materials well before he begins to 
write, and make uj> his mind i)ri!cise]y as to the line of 
argument that he intends to liikc. lie should write as if he 
were slating or exjilaining the case to a friend, and not as if 
he were expecting to be critici.s(sl unfavaairably. If he sits 
down to write with a sen.se of .assuiance and ireed(»m, determined 
to say what hi! luas to say and to say it intelligibly, his 
thoughts are likely to flow easily and to find a re.ady expression 
in words. l!ut if he begins sticking at woids Ixd'on! he has 
finislmd his fiist sentence^ he is not likely to gel much further. 
Ilia lii-st draft will of course need revision. 

122. Bevision of the first Draft. —To a novice, w^ho h.is 
not yet acquired the rai-e. and difficult art of cxj)res.sing his 
thoughts at once in the best form ami the Is^st language that 
he can command, revision is a very inii>oiiant matte.r. lie 
should read over his composition (Siivfully two or three times, 
so that he may l>e able to judge of its general elfi ct, c.aneel 
any statement that may s(!em superfluous or not suffidfuitly 
relevant, cut out any unnecessary verbiage, sujijdy any fresli 
facts that will fill up a gujt in the argument or juld to its 
force, alter any wonls or phrases that seem obscure, ambiguous, 
pointless, colloquial, or wanting in eujdiony. 

Before making his final copy the student may possibly 
see fit to add two more paragraphs,—(1) an intiXKluction show¬ 
ing in very general tej’ms the view that the writer has taken 
of the purjiort of the subject, and the line that he intends to 
follow in dealing with it; (2) a conclusion summing up the 
drift of what has been said, or restating the main point that 
the writer intendefl to establish, or cxjwessing some final 
reflections. The object of (1) is to prepare the reader for 
what is coming, and of (2) to leave a distinct inqiression on 
his mind at the last Neither of these additions, however, 
may he necessary; i for an essiiy may be so complete already 

’ A rule lus been laid down that an essay must have a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. I see no point in any aucli rule. In the 
composition of an essay, what the student has to think of is lAe middle, 
the body of the esmy. 
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and po well constractwl, that any additions by w’ay of intro¬ 
duction or concliLsion would Ikj a disfigurcTnent. 

123, Notes for NaxTative Essays. —In narrative com¬ 
position the subject may l»c hietoriwil, legi-ndaiy, or biograjdiical. 
I give notes for thirteen issays,—four on the ivlations UMweeii 
Englatid and Scotland, resulting tinally in tlie union of tlic 
two kingdoms; tlm-e o7i the foundation of the United Stal(?8; 
two on the foundation of the Dominion of Uanada; one on 
Owen Gleudower (who repi'esenta the List struggle for Welsh 
independence); and three on the life of William Shakespeare, 
the great dramatist 

'{a) Events ending with the ap^K)iutnient of 
Baliul as king, 

(ft) From 1290 to tin*, battle of Bannock¬ 
burn, 1014. 

(<;) Relations between England and Scot- 
land from Rtl'i to 1608. 

(ti?) From 1603 to ilte eonijOetion of the 
Union in 1707. 

(а) The Seven Years’ AVar, 17.^60763. 

(б) Events from I76.'i to Ajiril 1775. 

(c) Events from 1775 to 1782. 

(ti) Before Confederation. 

(h) Confederation and after. 

IV. Owen Glendower,—The last struggle for Welsh Independence. 

tT T‘, , W 11 * f(«) Till the eommenceineut of his career as 

V. Life of WiUmmJ dramatist. 

ShakeBpeare S r,oni 1591 to 1601. 

(threo CBBaya). pjon, jgoi to his death. 

I. Union of England and Scotland. (In four essays.) 

(a) Ev&nts ending tnith the appointment of Jialiol as kintj^ 1292. 

Two races in Scotland. Lowlands occupied by the same race as 
that which had occupied England north of the Humber—viz. Angles, 
a Scandinavian triM, after whom w'o arc called English. Mora 
purely English than the Saxons or Low' Dutch south of the Thames. 
The Highlands (the whole country north of the Grampians) inhabited 
by a Celtic Mople, who 8|>oke and still sp&dc Gaelic, and who hated 
the Low’landors. 

The Lowland kin^om. This kingdom never included the High¬ 
landers, with whom it was at constant war. Between the I.owIand 
kingdom and the crown of England there had long been a traditional 
friendship. Note the popularity of Henry I.'s marriage. Note also 
the help which the king of Gotland gave to Matilda, mother (d 
Henry IL 




1. Union of England 
and Scotland 
(four essays). 


II. Foundation of the 
UnitiKl States 
(three essays). 

III. Foundation of the 
Dominion of 
Canada 
(two cssavsh 
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Scotch crown vaojiiit in 1286. Tlie only heiress to lh<^ crown was 
Margaret, the little “Maid of Norway,” a child, granddaughter of 
Alexander III. of Scotland. Disturbances broke out, and Scotch 
barons ap[)caled to Edward 1. of England. 

Proposed settlement in 1290. Edward I. proposed a marriage 
between his own son Edward, then a child, and the little Margaret. 
The betrothal was aocej>tcd by the Scotch, and a regency ap]>oiiituil. 
If this marriage had oonuj oil’, the two crowns would have been 
peaceably united, as tliey al’l.crwards were by the accession of Janies 1. 

How the settlement of 1290 was frustrated. 1'ho tdiild Margaret, 
on whose marriage with the lieir of Edward 1. everything depended, 
died <»n the voyage to Scotland. An cxuiiijile of the great part 
played by accident in human allairs. 

fVesh disturbances in S<s)tland. ThirU^eu claimants to the throne 
sprang up. The Scotch barons again a]>]>ealed to Etlward 1. of 
England as overlord. Edward (le(;i<lcd in lavour of Ealiol (1292) 
against Bruce, another chief claimant. Baliol reigned for four years. 

(b) From 1296 to the oattle of Bannockburn, 1314. 

Baliol deposed by Scotch barons, 1296. The Scotch barons, rest¬ 
less, ambitious, and foud of adventure, rose against Baliol, an<l 
deposed him ; contiscated all estates held l>y Englishmen in Scotland ; 
made an allianoe with the King of France ; and iiiva<led Cumberland. 
Their grievance against Edward was that as overlord he listened to 
apjmals against decisions ])a.sS(;d in the Scotch law courts. 

Insurrtuttioii of Wallace, 1297. Tlie invasion of Cumberland by 
the Scotch forced E<lward 1. to retaliate and declare himself King of 
Scotland. At Berwick he received the liouiagc of <dergy, l)aronage, 
and gentry. But he was called away to the defence of his possessions 
in France, and during his absence Wallace raised a rebellion and 
invaded the north of England. Edward returned and defeated him 
at Falkirk, 1298. 

Coiiiyu appointed guardian of the realm, 1298. The country 
appeared to be settled ; but the union proved to be superficial and 
temporary. Robert the Brut!»?, grandson of that Bruce who in 1292 
had been a competitor for the crown, slew Comyu, and caused himself 
to be crowned King of Scotland in 1306. 

Battle of Bannockburn, 1314. The old King Edward died within 
sight of Scotland in 1307. His son, a feeble ytmth, was defeated by 
Bruce at Bannockburn. Thus cmled, till 1603, all chance of the 
crowns of England and Scotland being united. 

The result, though gratifying to Scotch national feeling, was not 
really to the advantage of either England or Scotland. The two 
kingdoms, formerly the best of friends, became the bitterest enemies ; 
and Scotland, all through the Middle Ages, was playing into the 
hands of France. A disastrous feud was esteblishod butw’een the two 
sections of the English race. 

(c) JUlations between England and Scotland from 1314 to 1603. 

From 1314 the histories of England and Scotland run in separate 
channels for nearly 300 years. In 1603, when James united the 
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crowns, they mingle in a single stream. But tlicro was no legislative 
union till 1707. 

After the battle of Bannoiikburn(l‘n4) the two kingdoms were at 
almost constant war. Whenever there Avaa civil war in England, the 
Scotch king took the aidt; of the ridiols. For j)rot.ection Scotland 
threw herself into the arms of France. Scotch auxiliaries fought for 
France against the English invadi'r, and fought well. Louis XI. had 
his Scotch guard, as readers of Qunitm Durward know. 

Janies 1. of S(;otIand was the only king wJiose feelings towards 
England were friendly. 11 is father, Robert, was sending him over 
to France, where Si-.otch rebels could not molest liim. His ship was 
taken by an English ship on the way. Tlie boy, nine years of age, 
w'as brought to the English court, and Henry IV., the iidgning king, 
refused to givi^ him uj). His captivity was the means of his actjuiring 
an excellent education. He studied Chamber, and beeaino himself a 
}N)ct of the Chaiictr stain]). On his return to Scotland in 1424 he 
was so far Anglicised, that he remodelled the Scotch I'arliament after 
the English jiattcrii by introducing the rc])rcaentativ6 principle. 
His measures W ]>utting down Amdal jirivilcge cost him his life in 
14:t6. Had his reign and ]iolicy (toniinued, the two kingdoms might 
have been united much sooner than they were and on liettcr terms. 

In the great battles between England and Se.olland the English 
l>ow, which the Scotch never learnt to use, prevailed, as it had pre¬ 
vailed at Crecy and Agincourt. Halidon, Homildon, Neville's Cross, 
Flodden, all went the same way. After the slaughter of the Scotch 
king and his nobility at Flodden, the kingdom might liave fallen if 
Surrey had followed uj» his victory. 

An attempt to unite the crowns by marriage had been made by 
Edward I., but was frustrated by the death of the Maid of Norway. 
Another attempt was made by Henry VIII., who with his dying 
breath recommended the marriage of his son and successor with 
Mary, the heiress of the Scotch throne. This ]i1an was frustrated by 
the impetuosity of tlio FroU^ctor Somerset, who, to enforce the 
DU])tial8, led a great army into Scotland and gained a decisive victory 
at Pinkie (1547), hut failed to follow it up, os Surrey had failed 
before him. Meanwhile Mary Avas sent over to France. Here a 
marriage was arranged lietwecn her and the Dau])hin. The marriage 
was solemnised in A])ril l.'>58, and by tlie marriage oontract it was 
provided that the crowns of France and Scotland should be united 
in their eldest son. 

The triumph of the Reformation in both kingdoms drew the Scotch 
and the English for the lirst time together. The teni|>er of .John 
Knox was not sweetened by his imprisonment in tlie French galleys, 
and both kingdoms were horrified by the massacre of St. Bartholo* 
mow’s Day. 

Another attempt (the tliird) was then made to unite the crowns 
by marriage ; and this time the proposal came from Scrotland. The 
Scotch Reformers objected to the crown of Protestant Scotland being 
united with that of Catholic France ; which in fact very nearly came 
to pass when the Danjthin, the husband of Mary Stuu't, succeeded 
to the French throne as Francis II. They therefore proposed the 
young Earl of Arran, a Protestant, and neir*presumptive to the 
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Soottifih crown, as husband for Elizabeth, tlte ProtcKtant Queen of 
England. Elizabeth, however, for reasons of her own, declined tlie 
honour. 

On the death of Queen Elizabeth (1603) James VI. of Scotland, 
son of Marv Stuart and Darnley, became James I. of England by 
right of inheritance from Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII. 
The crowns were thus at last united ; but tlie only steps taken towards 
a union of peoples were—(1) a law was jtassed declaring that natives 
of Scotland liorn since the coronation of .lames I. as King of England 
wore not aliens in England ; and (2) tlm laws, whicli treated Scotland 
as an enemy s (!ountry and made arrangements for the extradition of 
criminals, were repealed. It took another hundred years to get 
complete legislative union ac^complishcd. 

(d) Fro7)i 1603 to the completion of the union in 1707. 

By the accession ofJanics I. no eliaiige was made in the constitu¬ 
tion, the Chundi, or the laws of Scotland. Scotland had still its own 
)>arliameiit., and its own system of church govermuent by means of the 
General Assembly. Kpiscoj):;cy, the system retained in Kitgland 
after the separalion from Home, had bircii formally abolislied in 
Scotland four years after the rcjmlse of the Armada. The Scotch 
disliked it as a relic of l‘oj«*ry. 

James I. preferred the Ej>isc:opal Church of England to the Presby¬ 
terian Churcli of his own country. His inotU) was “No bishop, no 
king,” but Scotland was resolved on having “No bishop.” In 1610 
he restored Episcojtac^y, and did all ho could to su])]>rcss or humiliate 
the General Assembly. 

Charles, his suci^essor, went a step further. Ho introduced a 
liturgy almost identical with lhatt>f the Eiiglisli Prayer-book. Then 
came the Solemn Ijcagnc and Covenant, signed by all classes,—nobles, 
ministers (clergy), land-owning gentry, and burghers. The king led 
two expeditions into Sitotland to enforce uniformity ; but liis English 
troops, being in sympathy with the Covenanters, r<ifused to tight. 

TJio two first Stuarts were so averse to govtu-nmciit by parliaments 
that they took no steps to establish a single ]»arliameut for both 
countries. Tlieir aim rather was tc suppress both parliaments and 
rule without tliein. 

First union unth Scotland .—In 10.^2 a Bill was introduced into the 
English parliamcTit (the Rump) by Sir Harry Vane for establishing a 
more complete union with Scotland. A coiivimtion of delegates from 
the counties aud boroughs of Scotland met in Edinburgh, and a Hill 
was passed whicli gave legal form to tlie union and aflmitted renre- 
sentatives from Scotland into the next ])arliament to be held at 
Westminster. This was called the “Act of Union.” 

Tlie union was effected, but not in the manner which the Act 
intended. In all the parliaments that Cromwell summoned Scotch 
representatives were invited and came to both Houses. But the 
parliaments had soon to bedis.soIved on account of internal dis])ute8. 
The union was then effected by military force. Monk held the 
country with a firm hand for eight years, Tlie Presbyterian system 
was allowed full freedom in everything. But no General Assembly 
was held. 
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On the ReKtoration Oiarleft II. refused to recor^nise t)ie ntiioii 
which Cromwe.ll |]a«i estahlislied. The ww Scotidi jiarljainent, called 
the Drunken ?arlian)ciit, was so wild wiMi loyalty that it annulled 
in a single Act, called the RescisKory, the Acts of all jiarliauients since 
1040. The n‘,Hult was that the Kirk dcnrivcil itself of legal sanction, 
and kirk-sessions and ministers' synods were sus[iended. Scutch 
bishops were restored. The Covenanters were very severely dealt 
with ; and the Covenant was declared an unlawful oath. Treshyleriaii 
ministtirs were ousted. 

Second union with Scotland.^M was the wish of William to restore 
CromweU's settlement. Rut all that he (!ould manage to re-establish 
was Rreshyterianisui, wliicli has remained ever siiK^;. 

In the next reign a treaty was j*rei>are<l, hy which there should he 
one parliament for both countries ;—Scotland to send forty-five rejire- 
sentatives to the Lower House at AViistmiuster, and sixteen elected 
]ieers to the lJ]ii)cri each country to rcUiii its own chimdi, and also 
its own judicial procedure and iaws, subject to the condition that the 
House of Lords should be the liual court of ajtjical for the whole of 
the united nation. It was wisely di-cided to submit this treaty 
to the a]>])roval of the Scotch |iar]iamcut, licfore bringing it up in 
the English parliament. 

The Scotch parliament, the last evcrlield, protested at first against 
the union, fearing that mdthcr the national laws nor the national 
church would be safe undiT a joint jiarlianient. Rut common sense 
prevailed, and the union was aitttepted. Tlie Jjwobites were bitterly 
op|K)sod to it; hut Blenheim liad dcpiived them of all ho]iu of aid 
from France. 

n»e arlichis w’cre. not debated in detail in the English jiurliament. 
The Chancellor, Hai'court, eluded the danger ami delay of discussion 
hy framing a Bill with the treaty recited in the nreamhle and a 
single enacting clause, and this clause was jiasseu. Thus union 
came at last; and the evil wliich the Nonnan Conquest had done in 
severing Scotland and Wales from England was at length undone. 

II. Foundation op thk Unitki) Statks. (Throe essays.) 

{a) lUmlts of the Seven Years' War, ]7ii6-17CU. 

By 1756 the thirteen American colonies of England stretched in a 
line of 1700 miles along the Atlantic coast from Hassaehuselts to 
(leorgia. Hut the English colonies were not the only ones. To the 
north of them the French hud colonised that i»art of Canada now 
calleil the Province of Q.uebi^c, and in the south-west Louisiana. They 
had also colonised a ]>ortion of w’hat is now* called Nova Scotia, the 
Bccno of Longfellow’s “Evangeline." 

The French claimed all the country west of the Alleghanies, an<] 
drove out all English settlers. The English on their part turne<l 
the French out of their settlement in Nova Scotia, and in 1749 
founded the English settlement called after Lord Halifax. The 
French were actively engaged in linking a line of fortresses from 
north to south, at the back of the English colonies. It was now clear 
that England and France must fight the matter out; and the out* 
break of the Seven Years' War in Europe gave the ojqiortunity. In 
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this war England and Prussia wore allied against France, Austriti, 
and Russia. 

William Pitt (afterwards Ijord Chatham) was leader of the House 
of Commons from 17f>7 to 1761. In these four years ho not only 
supported Frederick the Great of Prussia against overwhelming odds 
in Europe, but in America he made the British colonists masters 
from Canada to Florida. 

Pitt a}>pealed sm^cessfully to the thirteen colonics to raise a lighting 
force in their own defence and attack the two French cities of Canada, 
—Quebec and Montreal. Frmn England he sent out an English 
force and some newly raised lliglihina hivies. lie also sent Admiral 
Boscawen with a fleet to attack Louishurg in the north, and to cut 
off the French of Canada from the cliance of receiving help from 
France. 

In 1758 Tjouisburgand the whole of Ca]»e Hret.on fell into the hands 
of the English. Fort Huquesne was luipturcd j|iy a body of High¬ 
landers under General Forbes, assist(;d by a body of colonials under 
George Wasliington. The fort was renamed Pittsburg from the name 
of William Pitt. (This is the Washingttm who, after the Declaration 
of Independence, led the Colonials against the English.) 

Tlie most d«!eisive event of the war occurred in 1759,—the capture 
of Quebec, the chief city of ("anada, and the stronghold of French 
jjower. Quebec stands on high rocia overhanging the left hank of 
St. Lawrence, and has another river, St. Charles, behind it. To the 
north of the city is a higli rocky plain, called tiie Plain of Abraham, 
and the French commander, Montcalm, had jdanted his army on the 
lower ground to the south. In June 1759 the English fleet, with 
General Wolfe’s soldiers on board, sailed up the St. TiHwreiice, but 
found Quebec im[iregnablo. At midnight on 12th September his men 
wound up the Heights of Abraham by a nan*ow j»ath, tw'o and two, 
and took the French by surj)rise, Montcalm and Wolfe w’cre both 
fatally wounded in the encounter. Quebec was taken. A monument 
now stands on the Heights of Abraham to the memory of the English 
and French commanders. 

In September 1760 Montreal, the other great city of Canada, was 
captured by the English. But the French cause had been irre* 
trievably lost already under the walls of Quebec. 

In 1762 war was declared against Spain, which had hocn giving 
secret lielp to France. This resulted in Spain being compelled to 
give up Florida to the English. 

In 1763 the Seven Years’ War W'aa closed by a i>eace signed at Paris. 
By this peace England gaiiuKi all Canada, Florida, and all the French 
{wssessions oast of the Mississippi excc]>t New Orleans. England 
was thus the only gi'cat power left in America. 

(5) £vf,nts from. 1765 to April 1775. 

The colonies were of ditfereut origin,—those in the north being 
descended from exiled Puritans ; in tiic south from exiled Cavaliers ; 
in Maryland from Roman Catholics who had fled from the penal 
laws; in Pennsylvania from Quakers. Different though they were 
in origin and character, they were all founded by religious or 
political exiles, who carried the love of freedom with them to their 
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new homes. Tliey were loyal enough to England, until they 
were exasperated hy the interference of George HI. and his brutal 
indifference to their feelings. 

In 1705 Lord Grenville, the king’s tool acting as Prime Minister, 
attempted to nsvive the law, which had long heen a dead letter, that 
the colonies might trade only with England. At the same time he 
passed the Stamp Act for taxing the colonies. As the late war in 
America had heen w’aged on the coloni<'S’ belialf, the colonies would 
not have objected to the tax, liad they been consulted. iJut they 
resenttid its im]>ositjun hy force. 

GrenvilUi resigned, and the Stamp Act was repealed in 1766 hy 
the new minister, the Duke of Grafton. But in 1767 a worse tax 
wa.s imposed,—on all t<5a, glass, paper, red and wliite lead inij»orted 
into America; and so the sore was reopened. The Grafton niinistr}', 
after having done as much mischief as its predecessor, went out of 
office in 1770. 

In 1770 T^rd North became Prime Minister,—an abject tool in the 
hands of George HI. He lield office for twctlve yitars, and ended 
with bringing about the most tragical <lisastcr in English liistory, 
the violent se])aration of the thirteen American colonics from the 
mother-country. His first act was to repeal the lax on all the 
articles except tea. This last the king was determined to retain. 
The consequence was that tlie tea-chests, for which duty was 
demanded, were thrown into Boston harbour in 1773. 

In 1774 Ijord Nortli, to punish the offence, jiassed a Bill to close 
the port of Boston, and so sliut out all trade from the city. This 
was followed hy another exas))erating Bill, the object of which was 
to annul the charter of Massacliusetts and arijKunt a council 
nominated hy the Crown. War was now inevitable ; but it did not 
break out till tlie following year. 

In the same year (1774) a council of fifty men, elected from all 
the colonics exce]>t G<^orgia, met at J’]iilade]]>hia. This was the 
first Congress that ever met in America, the foreninncr of all tliat 
have heen held since the estalilishment of the iude]>endence of the 
United States. A resolution w'as passed that all trading with Britain 
should cease, till the rights of ^lassachusetts were restored. At the 
same time a militia was organised, so that force might, if necessary, 
be resisted by force. 

Still the king did not yield. In 1775 General Gage, the Governor 
who represented the king, was ordered to enforce the new measures. 
HU troop were met on a hillock, by Concord River, on 19th April 
1775, and were driven back by a band of colonial militia. Thus the 
firat blood was shed between England and her American colonics. 

(c) Emits from 1775 to 1782. 

George Wasliington was appointed Commander-in-Chief one month 
after the battle of Concord. Before he arrived, the colonies had 
been defeated at Bunker’s Hill, 1775, and their invasion of Canada 
had been rcjielled. But Lord Howe was forced by Washington to 
sbandon the blockade of Boston. 

Declaration of Independence on 4th July 1776. The Congress in 
this matter was led by Jolin Adams, Franklin, and Sherman. To 
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improve the fighting power of the United Colonies, Washington 
disbanded the ]o(‘al militia, whieh was always moulting, and like 
another Cromwell f<»rrm!d a coni 2 »act standing army and placed it 
under regular discipline. 

The turning- 2 K>int in the war was the defeat of General Burgoync, 
who, on 17th October 1777, was surrcHinded at Saratoga and forced 
to surrender. 

France seized the oj)portiinity of avenging the humiliation of the 
Seven Years’ War, and entered into an alliance with the United 
Colonies. Cliatham wouhl have drojfj»ed the colonics and turned 
upon his old enemy, France. In A|)ril 1778 h« rcap])eared in the 
House of Lords, but (tollap.sod in a swoon, and died one niontli 
afterwards. 

All the enemies of England gathered like vultures round her 
seemingly expiring body, Spain joined France, dt^termined to 
recover Gibraltar. In 1780 Russia, Swe<len, ami llcninark entered 
into **the armed neutrality,” and were joined soon after by Prussia 
and Holland. Meanwhile Ireland was in revolt, following the 
exam)>le of Americ^a, and the Gonlon riots broke out in London. 
Never did England seem so near her ruin. The outlook was never 
so dark even in Napoleon’s time. 

In 1781 came news of the defirat of Lord Cornwallis and surrender 
of 4000 men at Vorktown, 18th October. 

Lord North resigned in March 1782. At la.st the obstinate king 
yielded. Tn November 1782 peace was signed, by wbicb England 
acknowledged the indej>cndence of the Unitiid St.ates, but retained 
Canada. Kodn(?y had utterly defeated tlie French in April 

1782, and Spain w’a.s forced to raise the siege of Gibraltar. 

What was deplorable in these eve.nts was not the jjarting between 
England ainl her colonies, hut the manmir of the ]»arting. The 
colonies no doubt gained by the sej)aratioii; but one evil—-slavery 
■—remained in their midst. Slavery was abolished in all the 
British dominion.s in August 18.‘13. Hail the United States remained 
under the English flag, the Civil War of 1861*1865 would not have 
occurred. 

III. Foundation of the Dominion of Canada, 1763-1867. 

(Two essays.) 

(o) Before Confederation, 

What is now the great “Dominion of Canada," consisting of 
several large provinces united under tlio British flag, has grown up 
routid the old French colony— Canada—which England seized from 
France in the course of the Seven Years’ War, 1756-1763. In the 
war between England and the United States (1775-1782), the French 
tried l-o got it back, but faih'd. The extensive dominion that has 
since grown up round this nucleus will some day rival the United 
States in jiopulalion and w'eiiltli, as it already do<;s in extent. 

Among the j>eoi)lo of the thirt(’on colonies or states wJiich revolted 
from England in 1775-1782, many remained faithful to the British 
flag. These in 1782, uftiT {leace was signed between England and 
the United States, received giants of land under the name of the 
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United Empire Loyalists. A lar^je English elonmnt was thus intro- 
diioed north of the St. Lawrence.. 

In 1791 J’itt framed an Act for the settlement of Canada. Canada 
was divided by this Act into two sejKirato provinces—Lower Canada 
(now called Quebec) licinj' reserved for the French |)opulation, and 
Upjwr Canada (now cali<id Ontario) for the English. To cacli 
nrovince wa.s given a scjKirate government, hut similar in form. 
It consisted of a governor apjmintcd by England, to rejkrcsent tlie 
king; a council appointed by the governor, to ri'pntseiit the lljtjicr 
House; and an assembly elected by tin? jwople, to repre8(!iit tlie 
Lower House. The real ])ower, liowevcr, was in the hands of the 
governor and his council, siuee tliesc were ji<)l ap]>oiiit(‘d by, nor 
held resjwmsible to, the elective assembly, Tho govtjriiment was 
in fact that of a crown colony. 

In 1812 W’ar hr(»kc out between England and the United Stat<?8. 
This arose out of 'the action fore(?d upon England by the Berlin 
Heereo of 1806. Tlie Americans, irritated by this action, invaded 
Canada. But the French Canadians romaiued true to BriUiii. They 
saw in England tho successful antagonist of tlm Fren<?h Revolution, 
and had sung Te J>fU7n for Trafalgar. Nor had they any desire to 
be absorhid or annc.\ed by the Puritans of New England. 

With the re.storatiou of peace internal troubles began. The govern* 
ment established by Pitt did not work well even in Up^tcr Canada, 
still less in Lower, where tlie elective assembly was French, while 
the governor ami the legislative council apjiointcd by him were 
English. Tlie discontent in Jaiwer Canada was natural, and implied 
no disloyalty to the English hag. In both jiro\i!ie<?s the elective 
or popular assembly claimed the right to control the }K)licy of the 
governor and the council. It claimed in fact powers similar to 
those which, since the time of William III., had Wn exercised by 
tho lIou.se of CoTiimons in England. 

Another trouble was the growing estrangement between the two 
provinces themselves. The position of Quebec and Montreal gave 
to Lower Canada a control over the exmirts and imjiorts of Upper; 
and disputes arose as to the share of import duties due to Upi>er 
Canada. 

(i) Confederation and after. 

In 1838 Lord Durham was sent out as Covcrnor-GeneTal to report 
on the best way of forming a m-w government. He was the sondn- 
law of Lord (Irey, the draftsman of the English Refonn Rill of 1832. 
In both provinces there had been a popular outbreak, and Lord 
Durham was sent out to devise some permanent mode of conciliation. 
He took the colonists into council and prejiarcd a sciienie, which 
laid the foundation for all the free constitutions that England has 
ever since given to her colonies. 

In 1840, by I/ird Durham’s scheme, the two Canadas were united 
under a single governor-general, and all goveniiiicnt ofiicial.H were 
made responsible to an Upjier and a Lower House, answering to our 
House or Lords and House of Commons. The U]iper Houso was 
made elective like the Lower, but with wider constituencies. Tlie 
only hold which England kept was the appointing of a governor- 
general to represent the sovereign. 
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On 1st July 1867 (on tho jJan snggestod by Lonl Durbani in 1840) 
tbn Iin]icrial Act, known as “TJjc Hritish North Aiin‘ri(!an Act,” 
was ]»assed, providing fur the voluntary union ol the whole of British 
North Aniehca into one legislative confederation, under the name 
of the Dominion of Canada. Novia Scotia, New' Brunswick, and 
Hudson’s Bay territory joined in 1867 ; Manitoba was formed in 
1870 ; British Columbia joined in 1871, on condition that a railway 
was built M'ithin ten years to connect the eastern provinces with the 
Pacilic. Prince Kdward Island joined in 1878. Since then several 
new provinces have been marked out provisionally, and are becoming 
partially settled. Newfoundland alone has held aloof. 

Dominion Day is oli.servcd on 1st July each year as a national 
holiday. Tlie l)oniinion of Canada has furnisbed the only great 
example in history, in which two rsic.es so <listinct as the French 
and English have been consolidatsid into one united nation. It is 
quite as indc{>endent and self-governing as th«'Dnited States, ami 
yet it hiis preserved tbe British ll.ig. With the otlier self-governing 
colonies, it helped to fight England’s battles in South Africa. 

IV. Owen OLKNiunvEU (Oi,YNmvu ),—thk Last Stjiuggms 

FOU WKI.S11 iNIUCPKNnENi’K. 

(Based on the work by A. 0 . Bi*adley on Chvf7i GhjndwT^ ed. 1901, 
and on i:ipeclator^ p. G0f>, 26tli October 1901.) 

Long before the lime of Shakes]»eare, Owen Glyndwr liad become 
a lialf-niythieal hero. Fabulous tales were told of the prodigies tliat 
accompauiud his birth ; he was represented as half-bandit, half- 
wizard, and Bup|)osed to be able “to call s]urits from the vasty 
dee])." Thus he is re]>reaci)ted in Henry IF., I’art I. 

In reality he was not a romantic spectre, but a groat national hero, 
of whom not only Wales, hut the wliole of Britain may well be proud. 

He was born a scion of tln^ uobh* house of Powy.s. He was educated 
in England, and jirobably studied at Oxford. It is certain that lie 
studied at one of the Inns of Court, and was far better educated than 
the dukes and earls of England, who used him as tlieir ally in their 
rebellion against Henry IV. At tlie beginning of liis career ho was 
loyal to the English crown, and might have remained so, had not 
Kiehard 11. been deposed. 

His first experimiecs on the battlefield were as the companion of 
Bolingbroke (who afterwards became Henry IV.). His duties at 
court did not prevent him from spending most of his time in Wales 
on Ilia two estates. The Widsh bard jolo, whoso verses are still 
extant, celebrated the splendour and hospitality of his court. 

Between Glyndwr and Lord Grey of Kuthin, a Lord of tbe 
Marches, these was a feud of long standing. Lord Grey liad seized 
by force the common of CrtBsan, that lay on one of OlynduT’s estates. 
It was restored to Glyndwr by King Richard. But no sooner was 
Henry placed on the throne than Lora Gn^ seized it again. 

In 1400 the Percies, aided by the Scoteh, broke out in rebellion 
against King Henry. Glyndwr was summoned among other 
nobles to the king’s standard. Tlie summons was sent through 
Lord Grey, but Lotd Gi-ey suppressed it till Glyndwr found it too 
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]atc to join the king's amiy or explain his alisencc. Tliis marie 
Henry the implairable foe of the Welsh chief. Honeeforth one or 
other must be destroyed. 

Glyiidwr raised liis standard,—the Red Dragon of Wales on a 
white ground,—and was imnuidiately artclainied by hards and i)eo]ile. 
He bei^aiiie on a sudden a national hero, such as Wales never knew 
Iwjfore or since. His ambition began in resistance to Henry IV., 
and ended in the dream of a Cambrian kingdom. He became a 
party to the “TrijKirtite Indenture,'’ by which the realm of Eng¬ 
land was to be divided among hiortlnmiberlund, Mortimer, who liad 
married Glymlwr's daughter, and Glyndwr himself. Wales w'as 
to fall to tho last. Glyndwr’s reputatirm rose so liigh that lie was 
able to make a treaty with the French king ; and the King of Scot¬ 
land WfLs in league with him. 

Hut reverses came at last. His army sulTcn d a stTies of small 
defeats, W’hich the iteglish king, ndeased from internal rebellion and 
foreign c^nnjdications, was able to inflict on liim. He became at 
last a guerilla leader. 

Henry V., much to his credit, granted a free jiardon to the 
magnanimous rebel who had all but establisbed himself on the 
throne of Wales. He must have com|>arcd him, as we do, with 
Bruce of Scotland, and could he have looked into tho near future, 
he would liavo compared him with William Tell of Switzerland. lb; 
was a rebel, it is true ; but a rebel wlio was fighting for his country 
and had been roused to rebelilon hy injustice. 

V. Thk Lifk of William Shakkspeakk. 

(Mainly based on Life-y by Sidney Lee.) 

{(t) Till the eommencement of his career as drainatistf 1691, 

Bom at Stratford-on-Avon on 22nd or 2^rd April 16(14. His 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Ar<len, of the distingiiislied family 
that gave its name to the “ Forest of Arden ” celebrated in As You 
Like it. His fatber, Jolm Shakespeare, was the son of a yeoman 
farmer, who rented a lioldiiig at Snitterficld from Mary Arden’s father. 
But before he married the daughter of his father's landlord, he had 
set up in Stratford as a trader in all kinds of agricultural )>roduco. 

Shakespeare had one sister, and three brothers younger than 
himself. Tliree other sisters liad died in infancy or childhood. He 
and his brothers were all educated at the Slratford Grammar School, 
an old endowment roconstitukHl by Edward VI. on the new ]ilaii. 
Hero he learnt Latin, and ]>rolMibly some Gr(>ek. 

First impressions of the drama were formed at Stratford during 
his boyhood, when Stratford was visited at different times by dramatic 
troupes on tour from London. Two different companies were invited 
by Shakespeare’s own father, who at that time was higli-baiiiff or 
mayor of tho borough. Shakes}>eare is likely to have witnessed the 
fantastic jtageauts and jKsrfonuances with which Leicester in 1676 
entertained (juccii Elizabeth at Kenilworth, only fifteen miles from 
Stratford. Something similar to these was produced hy Shakespeare 
himself twenty years afterwards in Midsummer Night's JUream, 
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In December 1582, when he was less than nineteen years of age, 
he married Anne Hathaway, a woman of twenty-seven, daughter of 
a neighbouring farmer who owned a small freehold. Tlie ceremony 
was performed not before it was n<Miessary, and without the regular 

f mhlication of banns. The marriage was hastened in order to save 
icr reputation. A daughter (Susanna) was born six months after 
the ceremony. 

Departure from Stratford, 1585. Before his departure two other 
children were horn—twins, viz. a 8e(?oiid daughter (Judith) and a 
son (ITamnet). Ko more children were ever tiorii. There is good 
reason to think that tlin inarriag<^ was notaha])]»y one. (Sec Twelfth 
Nifjhtt ii. A. 29; Teniprat, iv. 1. 15-22; and ll’fll that Ends 

Welf ii. 3.) Though not wholly estranged, he saw little or nothing 
more of his family for eleven years. 

Reasons for leaving Stratford. Tlie tradition that he fled from 
justice, having l)e(?n caught deer-poaching iu Sin-Thoinas Lucy’s ]*ark 
at (Jharlc(5otc, is not authenticated : fii*st mentioned l»y Rowe in 1709, 
nearly a hundred years after the noet s death. Stronger reasons 
existed. His father was nearly l)anKrnj)t, and the youth desired to 
retrieve the fallen forl-uncs of the family; in wliicli, as the sequel 
show.s, he succeeded entirely. He was thrown away in the drudgery 
of fannwork; and the instinct of genius, which seldom errs, led 
him t^^ London. Perhaps his wife, finding him td’ no use on a fann, 
and having three brothers to hel]i her, urg(?d him to go. Though 
we can hardly believe that Shakespeare could have fled from justice 
even if he tried, it is quite possible that he was pmseented for d(^cr* 
poaching by Sir Thomas Lu(;y ; for he was known to bo very fond of 
sport. 

There is a well-authenticated tradition that for a time, before he 
reached London, lie was a teacher in a school. If this tradition is 
true, the two greatest poc^ts of England, Shake8])eai'o and Milton, 
wore both at one time of their lives schoolmasters. 

Ill 1587 we first hear of him on the London stage. Ho joined the 
company known in history as the Lord Chamberlain’s Com^tany. 
The head of the trouiw, Burbage, was the leading tragic actor 
of the day. Other members, Heming and Condell, were among 
Shakespeare’s lifelong friimds ; and after his untimely death brought 
out the first edition of his l>lay.H. The theatre in which they 
chiefly acted was willed tlie Clobe Theatre, on the Bankside, South¬ 
wark. It was built by Burbage, and Slmkes})eare had shares in it» 

(&) From 1591 to 1601. 

From acting jdays written by others he took to writing plays 
himself. But his first dramatic efforts lay in revising and adapting 
other men’s plays for his comy)any. We shall never know how many 
or what plays passed through Shakespeare’s hands. We know of 
some, but these were so inueh altered and amended, tliat Shakespeare 
was practically the author. Tlioy are included among his works. 

His first original drama, brought out in 1591, was L<m'iL(Qwur 
Zosty the plot of which is the only one among all Shakespeare’s 
dramiu not known to have been borrowed. This was so well received 
he rapidly put on the stage two more comedies {Two OentUtnen 
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of Verona and C<mtdy of Errors), a trag(^<ly {Jioine.o and Juliet), and 
the three parts of Henru VI. Sir Tlionias Lucy <»!’ (Jliarl<?coto was 
tlie original of Justice Shallow in the second jtart of Henry VI. 

Greene, who preceded Shakesj'eare as a dramatist, was so jealous 
of his rising fame that the lust thing which he wrote before his 
death in SepteD)l)<!r ir)92 was a rancorous attack on Shak4^s])care, 
whom lie called “an ujfstart crow beautified with our feathers,” and 
a solemn warning to thr(!c fellow-dramatists—Marlowe, Nash, and 
Lodge—to give up writing plays, as Shakespeare would only Inirrow 
their plots. Chettlc, who acted as Greene’s jiublisher after liis 
death, wToto an a|K)]ogy for this atta<‘k, and declared himself to be 
ncrsonally a(!quainted with Shakespeare, whom he much admired 
noth as a man and as a playvrright. This is interesting as being the 
first, but by no means tbc last, contemporary witness to the career 
and charaetcr of 8]iakes])care. 

Sbakesjtoarc was ti poet before be became a dramatist. Ilis Venue 
and Adonis apjicarod in IfiOO. It was then first jtrinied. Rut it 
had been written at an earlier date; for in dedicating it to bis friend 
and }>atron, the Earl of Southauqiton, lie calls it “tiie first heir of 
his invention.” It is not at all innirohable that the first draft W'as 
written before lie left Stratford. The Rape of Imreee followed in 
1594. l»oth poems were enthusiastically received by the public. 
One of the admirers was Edmund Sjienser, the author of the Fairy 
(Jiueen, to whom Shakespeare in rc]>ly makes a respectful allusion 
in Midsummer Niyht's Jh-eam. Both of Shakespeare's jiocms were 
printed and jiublishcd by Richard Field, who had cfiargo of a 
large printing-press in London, and was a fnllow-townsnian and 
friend of Shakesp(!ar«’s. 

Shakes{>oare’s career as a dramatist begun in 1591, and lasted for 
twenty years. There are thirty-seven jdays that bear his name; so 
be wrote on an average two a year. In 1598 Francis Mercs, com- 
)>aring the |K>ets of England wiCh those of Greece, Koine, and Italy, 
calls Shakes])eare the gi-eakst man of letters of his day, and mentions 
tho names of six comedies and six tragedies which had already 
appeared. Such testimony help.s us to fix tbc dates of his jdays. 
But there are two other tests—(1) sixtcui out of the thirty-seven 
plays wore printed during his lifetime j and (2) there is internal 
evidence. In the earlier idays there is a great deal of jmnning and 
verbal jugglery, a more frequent use of rliyme, a stricter observance 
of metre, and a sparing use of prose. In the later iilays punning 
almost disappears, rhyming is very rare, tho metre is irregular, and 
prose is more frequently used. 

Keturn to Stratford in 1596. The first visit, so far as we know, 
after eleven years’ absence. He was now rich. lie purchased New 
Place in Stratford as a family residence, relieved his father of all 
difficulties, and jiaid a debt of his wife's. Hu took steps to procure 
a coat-of-arms for his father, and eventually suceeedea (1599). His 
son Hamnet, the only son that he ever hail, died in 1596. Letters 
are extant in which his fellow-townsmen ajipeal to him for hc]]> to 
got his native town exempted from the payment of a subsidy. 
Uchard Quincy, a fellow-townsman (who.se son, Thomas, afterwards 
married Judith, Shakespeare's second daughter}, being harassed with 
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debt, begged Shakespeare to give him some help. John Shakespeare, 
the father of tlie ]»oot, dic'd in 1601. 

(c) From 1601 to his death in 1616. 

In 1601 occurred the rebellion of Essex, in which Shakespeare’s 
friend and ftatron, the Earl of Soutliain]>toii, was itnjilicalea. In 
Henry K, }>rologiie to Act V., allusions are made to the expedition 
to Ireland (1599) under Essex. This turned out disastrously. In 
1601 Essex sought to stir up rebellion in London, and Shakespeare’s 
company was induced by the payment of a sum of moiuty to reproduce 
Rickard II. (origiuall}’ liroiight out in with a view to stirring 

up a po]>ular outbreak. The queen was much disjdeascd. Essex 
was beheaded ; Southaiu])tou was iTn]uisoned till the queen’s death. 
It was an anxious time for Shakesjicarc and his company. But no 
jiroceedings were taken against tlic playttrs. This was the first 
occasion in which Shakc^sjM^aro became mixed ui*» with contemporary 
|K)litic8, and it wiLs the last. The queen died in lilarch 1606, and 
Soutliamptuu was released. 

Another trouble that befell Shakcsjfcare and liis company at this 
time was the preference shown for boy-actors to adult actors. The 
company of boy-actors was recruited from the choristers of tlic 
Cha]iel Royal. There was an extravagant outburst of ajiplause in 
their favour. Hhakespearc’s conqiany ha<l to go out on tour, and 
suffered for tiie time a loss of re]>utatioii and of emolurmuits. In 
Hamletf ii. 2. 619'64, Shakcs]>eare makes a bitter allusion to this 
change in the ])opular taste. Ben Jonson, who at this time had a 
herce quarrel with two fellow-dramatists, Mar.ston and Dckkcr, took 
the part of the boys in revenge. Shakes}»earc was on the side of the 
adults against Ben Jonson. In 1601 a play was jiroduced at Cam¬ 
bridge called The, Return from RamassuSy in which Shakespeare, 
both as a playwTight and a poet, received the highest commendation; 
— “Why, here’s our fellow S]iakes})care jmts tliein all down ; aye, 
and Ben Jonson too.” This is a very valuable testimony to Shake¬ 
speare’s genius and influence. Shakespeare’s Julius Coisar (1601) 
wa.s ]>referr6d to Ben Jonson’s Caliline, and Leonard Diggos, a con¬ 
temporary critic, oi)enly expressed liis preference. 

On the death of Queen Kli;(abeth in 1606, James 1. very soon after 
his accession extended to Shakc.sj>eare’s company a very marked and 
valuable recognition. A license was granted them under royal 
letters, and they became the “king’s players.” Nine actors are 
named. Law'renco Fletcher stands first on the list; then Shakespeare ; 
then Burbage. Shakespeare's plays were thenceforth re]»eatedly 
played in James’s jiresence. 

From 1604 to 1609 ajipeared a series of trendies, which, with 
Julius Caesar and Jlamlci^ produced in 1601 and 1602 respectively, 
are accounted the highest iiroducts of Shakespeare's genius. Among 
the tragedies of this j»erioa w’ero Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Timon 
of Athens, Antony atui Cleopatra, Coriolawus. Tliesc were all acted 
before King James. Among the actors w'ho helped to bring out these 
plays was Shakespeare’s youngest brother, Edmund, who died in 
1607, and was buried in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. His 
mother died at Stratford in 1608. 
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In the year 1609 Shskesjiearc’s sonnets ajtpeared in j>rint. Tho 
hulk of them were written in 1594, at the time when the lUtpe oj 
Luerece was printed. All were at first circulated privately in 
manuscript. The few sonnets which relate to his friendship with 
the Karl of Southampton are the only ones connected with his 
personal history. The rest are merely conventional imitations of 
Italian models. Such sonnets were then in fashion; and Shakesjware 
wrote them to show that he was not behind other jiocts of his day. 
They were at last surreptitiously sent to press in 1609 by Tbonms 
Thorpe, who dedicated them to his friend and fel1ow-T)irate, William 
Hall. 

The last drama written entirely by Shakespeare was the Tempest, 
produced in 1611. By some this play is considered the ripest iruit 
of Shakespeare's imagination, the {xtiTect craft of the master-hand. 
Its unmeasured ]iopularity drew a sneer from Ben Jonson in his 
liartholoiMW Fair^, I'hret! more plays came from ShakcsjMjan?, 
assisted by John Fletcher— Cardenio (lost), Two Noble Kiasinen 
(included among the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher), and IJcnry 
Fill, (included among the plays of Shakesjware). 

Final retirement to Stratford in 1611. Here he cnteitained at 
times his fellow-actors, who had been his lifelong friends, and fellow- 
poets, Ben Jonson and Hichael Drayton. An attempt was made by 
a follow - townsman, Combe, to enclose the “ common " fields, which 
belonged to the corporation of Stratford, about his estate at Welcombe. 
This Shakespeare, being liimse-lf the owner of a freehold at Welcomhc, 
resisted ; but eventually yielded on receiving an assurane.e that his 
own estate would be secured against all possible loss. 

His health failing in 1616, he made his will, leaving the bulk of 
his ])rof>erty to his eldest daughter, Susanna (who had married Dr. 
John Hall in 1607). He died of fever in the s]>ring of 1616, while 
Hen Jonson and Drayton were staying with him as guests. He left 
several legacies to his fellow-actom and to ids Stratford friends. Ben 
Jonson wrote an elegy on his death, bearing the liighest testimony 
to the greatness of his genius and the lovableness of his character. 

124. Notes for DescriptiTe Essays. —There is no limit 
to the number and variety of things that (vm be made the 
subjects of descriptive essays. The following is a list of the 
subjects to W'hich notes have been appended :— 


I. The Sea-Bottom. 

11. The Groat Sea-Basins 

III. The Nearer East. 

IV. Tho Rabbit 

V. The Oyster. 

VI. The Port of Bristol. 

VII. The Peacock. 

VIII. The Manchester Ship* 
Canal 

IX. Coal. 

X. The Wolf. 

XL Pearls and Pearl-Fisheries. 


XII. Silk and the Silkworm. 

XIII. The Whale and its 

Produc.ts. 

XIV. Whale-Fishing. 

XV. Cocoa. 

XVI. The Cocoa-nut Palm. 

XVll. India (two eBsays)-~ 

(a) Physical Structure. 
(&) ClimateaudSeasona 
XVIII. Sugar-producing Plants. 
XIX. Cork. 

XX. Autumn in England. 


B.C.1.0. 
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I. Tiik Sea-Bottom. 

(Notes from an essay by Sir Edwin Arnold, in Daily Telegraphy 
p. a, 1st SeptenibtT 1900.) 

In laying submarine cables it has been necessary to probe the 
dejiths, and this lias led to the exploration of the sca-bottoni. To 
decide liuw and whitre it is best to lay a new cable demands some 
knowledge of what the bottom ol’lhe s<*a is like. 

Explorers distinguish between the terrigenous zone of the ocean 
and the {Nilagic or deep sea-area. 

The terrigenous zone is wheni the sea wa.shos the. earth away and 
the rivers bring down the debris of the land. The lloor <if this zoiu^ 
is strewn with earthy i)ro(im:ts, — sliolls, and clialky infusoria. 
Througli clear water may be seen reefs of coral, lisb of all colours, and 
submarine forests, where strange (Tcalurcs creep. The terrigenous 
zone sometinnts exteiid.s two or ihre<5 liundred miles to st:award. 

The deep 8ea-hc»tlom is very dilfercnt. Here the ordinary diipth 
varies from two to liv<5 miles. In those s<ilitu<lc8 there is no light 
except what may eomc from the electrical bodies of some of the 
fish. Beyond a certain dejdh scarcely anything solid will sink, so 
great is the pnsssure of water overhead. It is believed that in tlie 
lowest dejiths even a lounderod ship iloes not touch the bottom, and 
that some of the eiectrii; cables remain suspended througli the water, 
never touching tin? floor. It is certain that in shallower )>laces they 
are festooned from olilf to clilf of the wide submarine valleys. 

Yet sometliing dennit.e is known of the deep sra-bottom. It was 
discovered by Her Majesty's ship. The Challenger^ that over the 

f elagic area of the ocean strehdu's an immense carjiet of rc<l mud. 
ts colour is found to bo red when it is juiUed U]». At the deep sea* 
Iwttom, where there is no light, it must look black. 

This redness is due to oxides of iron, manganese, nickel, and 
other metals. There is no chalk, nor any of the shell siftings 
common to shallower depths. 

Mixed with the n^d clay are found those relics of whah' and shark, 
which the salt water has not been able to melt; such as the black, 
flinty, fossil teeth of sharks, and the ear-bones iif wliale.s. The 
Challenger, in only one haul of the drudge, brought up 600 sharks’ 
teeth and 100 ear-hones of whales. 

The rod mud which covers these inacces.siblc solitudes docs not 
come up anywhere on the visible globe to show itself among the 
sedimentary rocks. It is older than Hie hills, and largely made 
from the 2 *uiuico and volcanic materials constantly being ejected by 
huge ftiiiiarules aud hidden craters through the sea-bottom. 

It is into tills black, unapjiroacliable wildcruess that we drop our 
cables, tlirough which messages arc flashed almost at lightning 
speed from one side of the globe to another. The North Atlantic is 
crossed at this moment by no fewer than fourteen cables, all of which 
are used day and night for sending messages between America and 
Europe. Tlio breakages of cable occur mainly, not in the deep-sea, 
where the cable is beyond reach of injury, but where it skirts a 
shallow coast-lluo or encounters the changing currents of big rivers 
and estuaries- 
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II. Tuk Great Ska-1>akink. 

(Goilcio’s Elcmentimj Lessons in Vhijsical (Jeoijraphy, cli. iii.) 

The sra covers nearly llirei;-(|uarl(»rs of tlie eutii’o .surface of Uio 
earlli. More jmiisely, iIk* sea s})read.s over ]-14,7]li,000 square miles, 
and the land over f»2,000,000. Tim dt'ejM'st aliyHs<!S that have been 
measured up to date do not luuoh excei'-d live miles. The average 
deptl) ni.ay be hiken at about half Uiat amount. 

If the earth hail a perfectly even surface, the swi would coinpletfdy 
cover it—to a depth of rather mort; than a nlil(^ Ther<! would th<ui 
be an outer layiu- of air, an inner lay<?r of water, ami bcliind the last 
the solid 1>all of earth. As it is, tl)e sea is broken up into separabs 
basins by intervening masses of land. 

What has determined the shajie of the great soa-I>asin.s ? I'fot the 
action of the. st^a itsidf. It is only the upjier jiarts of the se.a that 
oat away the laiidw The wat(T in tlie deep al)ysses does not oven 
stir the fine mud, wliieh slowly settles down on the huttom, like 
dust in an imswcj»t room. 

It ks not the aitlion of the sea, but the sinking and ujirising of the 
solid surface of the globe, wiiich lias deienuiiieil the shape and size 
of the great sea-liasin.s. Our planet, when it cooled down from its 
original intense heat, necessarily contracted in bulk. It shrank and 
shnvollod like a dried apjdc. Home portions sank, others rose. The 
de|>rossod parts have funned the basins for the (Kmuns. The raised 
parts have formed the islands and the eontiiicuts. 

The J/.laniic.- -Thv. best explorisd of all tho great sca-basins. 
Tlioiigh narrower tbaii the I’aciiie, it is longer; for Europe and 
Americ.a, between which it runs, do not ajipromdi each other in the 
Arctic Ocean as c]o.scIy as America and A.sia do. It stretches from 
polo to ]iole, and crosse.s all the zones of tcmjicraturc which girdle 
the globe. It receives a far larger riviir-drainagc than any other 
oeean. Take note of the rivers from America, ami those from Europe 
and Africa, including thfls(i which enter the Atlantic via the 
Mediterranean and Hliu'k 8cas. From the islands in the Atlantic, 
north and south, it is clear that the floor of the Atlantic cannot Ijo a 
vast plain like tlie surface of tho water. To the west of the British 
Isles for 2.‘J0 miles the slope of the ocean-bottom is very gentle, beii^ 
only 6 feet in the mile. Beyond that, in the next 20 miles there is 
a fall of 9000 feet down to the level of tho great siihiuarine }dain 
stretching westwards for hundreds of miles. Average depth, 2000 
to 3000 fathoms (2 to miles). 

The Pacific. —The North Pacific is believed to have the same 
average depth as the North Atlantic. But between Ja]ian and 
Admiralty Island one sounding disclosed a di’ptli of 4475 fathoms, 
or rather more than .5 miles,—the deepest abyss yet measured. 
There is one enormous ridge strelching from the American coast 
through tho Aleutian Islands to .)a])an, thence by the IMiilippino 
Islanas, New Guinea, and the New Hebrides to New Zealand. In 
mid-ocean iJie tops of other vast ridges are indicated by the scattered 
archijielagoes. 

The Inland Seas. —The Caa])ian and Aral are the most important. 
Caused by the upheaval, within comparatively recent times, of laud 
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now known as Siberia. Thero was formerly a Mediterranean that 
ran down from the Anjtic 8ea k-tween Euro|Hj and Asia. 

III. Tue Neaeku East, 

The area of what we call the Nearer East begins with the Balkan 
w'atorsiied and stretclies tlience to the Indian Ocean over all the 
lands that bind the three continents together. It commands the 
most vital jmiiits in the oominunications of the globe, and was the 
cradle of all the civilisations in tlie past. 

The area is bounded on the north by the Balkan watershed, the 
Black Sea, the Caucasian range, and the Oas])ian Sea; on the east 
by the salt deserts which scjtarate habitable Persia from Afglianistan, 
and by the Pensian Gulf; on the west by the Adriatic, the lA!vant, 
and the African Sahara; on tlic south hy tlie Abyssinian liighlands 
and the Arabian Si^a. From the Nearer East we come to the Middle 
East, of which India is the centre; and thence 9o the Farther East, 
of which China is tlie centre. 

The bulk of this area has been the seat of four CToat empires in 
succession the Persian emjiire, founded hy Cyrus the Great, which 
never included Groei^e; tlie Macedonian empire, founded by Alex¬ 
ander the Great, wdiieh included Greece; the eastern half of the 
Roman empire, of whicli Constantiiiojdc was the capital, and which 
survived the western half by nearly a thousand years; and lastly 
the Turkish empire, now everyw'hcro on its wane. Napoleon as|>irod 
to found a fifth empire on the Turkish jilatform; but be was foiled 
by Nelson’s naval victory in Almukir Bay. 

What is called the “ Eastern Question *’ is the question, What is 
to become of the Turkish empire ? Greece, with Crete, has recovered 
her inde|>cndencc; Cyprus lias fallen to England ; Egypt has fallen 
to England and the Khedive; Russia is master of the Caucasian 
torritoiy; the Balkan states have hocn emancipated by Russia, and 
are now for the most p^t independent, though much under Russian 
influence; the ]>rotection of Ciiristians in the east has been under¬ 
taken by Russia, France, and Germany; Germany is running 
railways through Asia Minor and the EuT>hrates valley. What 
remains of tiio Turkish empire has been kept together so far through 
the iealousios of European powers, which act as a check u(>on one 
another. 

Historical imi>ortanco of the area. Greece with lier marvellous 
literature, arts and sciences, and the great lessons in political history 
that she has given to the world. Egypt with all her dynasties, 
her ancient civilisation, her strange writing, her strange religion, 
and her wonderful river. Palestine witli the cliosen |K!Ople for her 
inhabitants and Jerusalem for her capital. Tyre celebrated for her 
command of the sea and the foundation of Carthage. Asia Minor 
celebrated for the kingdom of Creesus, the native country of St. 
Paul, and the scene of his first missionary travels. The Euphrates 
valley, the seat of the great empires of Nineveh and Babylon, 
whose history is as ancient as that of Egypt. 

If this area had been covered by the sea, the whole of ancient 
history anterior to the rise of Rome and a great deal of modern 
history would be blotted out. 
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IV. The Rabbit. 

{Edinburgh Eeview^ April 1902.) 

The two great characteristics of the rahhit are (1) its fecundity, 
(2) its destruiitiveness. ^ 

Pecmidity.—It Ims been calculated that und<T favourablu condi¬ 
tions the descendants of u single pair wouM in four years exceed 
1 , 000 , 000 . ^ 

Destructiveness.—Mankind has long been a sutferer from this. 
The western provinces of the Roman empire (as Strabo testifies) 
complained of its ravages, just as Kew /oalanders and Australians do 
now. It has idayeil a great jiart in the ].olitu*al history of tlio Anglo- 
Saxon race. Has set landlord against farmer, and ha.s been the best 
ally of the Radical. 

To the zoologisUthc rabbit is a small hare, one of the Leporidae. 
JtxcGpt the hisjiid hare of Northern India, it is tlie only animal of 
this spccios that burniivs. A collection of burrows intersecting one 
another is called a rabbit-warren. The name “coney ” is from Lat. 
cuniculus^ a burrow or burrower. 

rabbit lias (thisel-edged teeth, whieli it u.s(?s for gnawing the 
bark of young trees, but not for self-defence. For safety it trusts to 
running into its burrow. It will sometimes use its teeth, though 
seldom with much eflect, to protect its young from stoats, 
weasels, etc. a o » 

Original home Spain, or perhajis Northern Africa from which it 
nassed into Sjiaiii. ImjKirhid into the British Isles by the Romans. 
Much reduced in thickly jiopulaled England, but moving northwards. 
There are parts of Scotland where rabbits, unknown fifty years ago, 
are now abundant. 

From Spain rabbits have spre^l over France, the sand dunes of 
the Netherlands, and the forests of Germany. But the German 
fore.st-]>lanters and forest-conservators keep them down. In the 
north and cast of Kuro]ie the cold is too intense for them. 

In America the rahhit is not known in the Northern continent, 
and is not common in the SoutluTii. In Australia it has become an 
intolerable post. The wliole breed in this continent is descended 
from three couples, wliicli u public-s))iritcd man in an evil hour 
introduced to provide the colonists wdth food and sfiort. New 
Zealand, which should have proiitod by Australian ex(>ericnce, is 
equally harassed. Mongooses, stoats, and weasels have been im¬ 
ported to destroy rabbits, but unluckily they prefer fowls and find 
them easier to catch. 

Rabbits multiply in spite of their enemjses. The enemies are 
weasels of all kinds, foxes, badgers, rats, jicaching cats, eagles, 
buzzards. \ cry young rabbits are devoured by crows and owls. Of 
all enemies the most inveterate is man, wlio hunts the rabbit with 
gun, ferret, and net, but is unable to exterminate it. 

It is the most mischievous and irrepressible vermin on the earth. 
The Hares and Rabbits Bill (or Grand Game Act) wa.s passed in 1880. 
This gives every oeciipier of land the right to destroy all liarcs and 
tabbits that he finds; and no agreement which the landlord may 
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impose upon his tenant can deprive the tenant of tins right. The 
landlord may wisli to preacTve them for s}K>rt, but tlio tenant, for 
reasons of liis own, is bent on destroying them. 


V. Tiik Oyster. 

The oyster belongs to the great division of the animal kingdom 
called Mollusea, most spooiniens of which are covtTed witli a calcareous 
shell cjmsisting of one valve, or of two, or of more than two. The 
oyster is bivalve. 'J’hc; kind Imst known in Europe is the “oslrea 
edulis ” (the eatable oyster), usually found adhering to rocks or other 
solid objects in shallow waters along the sea coast, or in brackish 
waters along the mouths of rivers. 

The two valves of the shell are unequal in size and dilferent in 
shape. The left valv<- i.s larger, thicker, and more convex, and on it 
the bulk of the animal rests. The right valve i^ flat, smaller, and 
thinner. The right side of the auimars body is les.s dovelojuid in 
projtortion. 

The ova from a single oyster are j>roduced by the million. The 
larvae (immature forms) an? (!.\tremely minute, about y-l jy inch long 
and of glossy trauspareney, <!.\cciit in oue or two dark brown stfots. 
They swim al»out on the surface! of the water for a week or two, when 
they settle down and lix themselves to shells, stones, or any other 
solid objects. Here they begin to take the a]»pearaiice of minute 
oyster.s, forming white disks inch in diameter. This is w'hat the 
fishermen call “a fall of spat.” They are still loo small to be visible 
to the naked eye. 

Out of the million ova produced at once jiorhaps not more than 
oue reaches maturity. If every one survived, the mass of oysters 
after eight generations would fill uj» a large })art <)f the ocean. The 
breeding sea.sou of the European oyster lasts from May to September. 

Natural bods of oysters occur at dej>tlis of frjuii o to 20 fathoms, 
on stony and shallow hottoui.s. 'I'lic water must not contain less 
than Tsir e.ent .salt. Hence oysters are not found in the Baltic. 

In the shell there is a kind of s}>ring which forces the valves 
apart at oue side, except when the oyster closes them, as it will do if 
it exj)ccts dang<T. Wlion the oyster is too weak to close its shell, 
it is attacked and devoured by the crab. The star-fish can boro a 
liole through the shell, and thus render the oyster too w'eak to keep 
its door shut. 

Befoi'e the breeding season commences, oyster-culturists jffcpare 
the beds for “the Sjuit” to fall upon, idoaring away all loo.se sand 
or other unsuitable matter and all star-fish. They often throw down 
dead oyster-shells, from which organic life of every kind has been 
destroyed by long exposure to wind and sun. Dead oyster-shells are 
picked up in inexhaustible quantities from the south of the Nore 
Lightshi]». How such enormou.s sujiplics of oysters came to be 
collected in that })art of the st^a is not known. 

The oyster is almost entirely a vegetarian, living on small 
fragments of soa-weed and the minute ))iue pollen of the water. 
When it wants to eat, it of)enB its sliell and lets the water flow in 
through a sort of gill that detains the food, but lets the water out 
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The best-known oyster-fisheries in England are at Colchester and 
along the mouth of the Thames. Tlie oysters bred in these situations 
are Known as natives/’ and are remarkable for the thinness ot 
their shells and the tlavoiir and sixe of tlie conti^nts. They are jdeked 
np for the table after they are six or seven years old. Tho oy.ster- 
mcn who j)rc]Kired the bed take note of their age and watch their 
growth. 

VI. Thk Pout of Buistol. 

Bristol is situated on tlie Lower Avon, aliout 8 miles inland 
from w'here the river named enters the estuary of the Severn. 
The Avon winds through the city, and form.s the boundary between 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. The city struck the eye of Pope 
as having its streets full of shijis. The river is noted for its high 
tides, the rise varying from 24 to 40 feet even at Bristol. 

The port has great history. For centuries second only to 
London in wcAltli and inltumice. From Bristol sailed Sebastian 
Cabot, who in 1497 discovered that portion of America iiom’ called the 
United States. A Bristol privateer hrouglit home Juan Fernandez, 
tho real Robinson Crusoe. It was Bristol that e-stablished tbe first 
regular steam coimnunicatioii with United States and West Indies. 
It had a great trade in sugar, ami foniierly in slaveys. 

With the rise of Liverpool a.s tlie nearest outlet for the great cotton 
industry of Manchester and other northern towns, Bristol made no 
advance as a trade centre!. Another cause of decline was the tortuou.s 
channel of tlie Avon between Bristol and the Severn estuary. 

In 1884 the Corjioration jmrehased the Avonmoulh dock, con¬ 
structed, not up the river, but at the sea-iiiitrance to tbe port. Tbe 
dock-gates were then enlarged so as to admit vessels of 2000 tons 
burden. This led to a doubling of llie trade. 

A much more useful step w.'is taken in March 1902, when the first 
sod of the new Aronmouth dock (called King Edward VII. dock) 
was turned by the l*riu<!e of Wales for the new basin. This dock 
admits ocuaii-gniiig steamers of 20,000 tons, and is famished with 
colossal graiii-elcvator.s on the American model, and w'ith the best 
cold storage uccomimKlation. 

Tlie port of Bristol is adanted by it.s geojiraphical t»osition to be a 
great centre of trade and uistribution. On one side it ofi'ers the 
shortest route from tlie Midlands, with which it is connected by the 
Midland Railway. On tho other side the Severn tunnel places the 
town in touch with the industrial field of Smith Wales. Ocean linens 
going out west from Bristol have two or three liours’ start of those 
going from Liverpool or Southampton. 

Bristol has recently develojied a banana trade with the West 
Indies, in which the cultivation of sugar-cane, once very prosperous, 
has declined, owing to the imjKirtation into England of bounty-fed 
beet-sugar from Gennany, h'raiice, Russia, and other countries of 
Europe. The abolition of such bounties may revive the trade of 
Bristol in cane-sugar. 

The town of Bristol has im])ortaut industries of its own,—in slices, 
chocolate, cocoa, soap, cotton, and stays. All these help to incniase 
the trade of tbe ^lort. 
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Vn. The Peacock. 

One of tlie few birds equally nclebratcd in East and West 
Indigenous to India and Ceylon ; but well known in Europe, and 
much prized for its beauty in England, 

It must have been known to the Greeks at a very early age ; for 
in Greek mythology it i.s sacred to H6re, tbo queen of Olympus, and 
wife of Zeus (Jupiter). It became better Known to the Greeks 
through the conquests of Alexander the Great 

The bird has not easily yielded to domestication in England. 
Never kept in the poultry-yard, but prized as an ornament to the 
pleasure-ground or shrubbery. Kemarkable for the i>erfi!et symmetry 
of its form, handsome crest, graceful nock, proud strut, and beautiful 
de.sign of colours on its expanded tail. 

In India it may be seen near some rural temple, where it is fed 
and taken care of as if it were sacred. More commonly, however, 
seen in its wild state. Tbtputed to be a great enemy of snakes, and 
hence called “ snake-eater.” Must not be killed or shot by a Hindoo. 
Plumes of the tail are hung up in houses to avert evil. 

Tail of a peacock formed not by the reetriees or true tail-feathers, 
but by a singular development of the upiier tail-eovcrts, i.e. the 
feathers covering the basis of the tail, llie mass of tail-coverts 
overlies and far overreaches the tail itself. The gorgeous train is 
marked with glittering oalH or eyes ; the colours chiefly green and 
gohl. The tail-feathers proper are che.stnnt: the neck and breast 
arc of a rich tint called “peacock-blue.” The brilliancy of its colours 
has boon develo]ied by the bright sun of India and Ceylon. 

The bird is now reganled as the symbol of vain-glory : “proud as 
a peacock." Hence probably the surnamia “rcacock”and “Pocock.” 
The pm was spelt in Chaucer aspo, A.S. patoe, Latin pava. 

Has a very harsh note. According to an Italian proverb, “He 
hath the plumage of an angel, the voice of a devil, and the belly of 
a thief." 

VIII. Mahchbstek Ship-Cana]-. 

(Eneyclopadia Brilannica, 10th ed. Canal.) 

We distingui.sh between canals which join one sea to another, as 
the Suez Canal, which joins the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, and 
those which furnish an artificial waterwi^ for conveying ships to 
some inland town. The Manchester Ship-Canal is of the latter class. 

Manuhe.ster had long been connected with Liverpool by a railway. 
But the trade of Manchester was injured by the high railway rates 
and by the heavy charges at the Livcriwol docks. There was an old 
canal from the Mersey to Manchester, which could be navigated only 
by barges carrying fifty tons. So a ship-canal was considered neces¬ 
sary to the prosperity of the city. 

The canal was commenced in November 1887. Total length, 
3BJ miles. First section of the route rather cirenitons. Commences 
at Eastham on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, a few miles south of 
Birkenhead. From Eastham it winds along the southern fringe of 
the Mersey estuary as far as Runcorn, after crossing the river 
Wearer Dear its mouth. The next section is from Runcorn to 
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Latchford, hi a lino almost Ktraiglit. Tho third and last sortion is 
from Latidiford to Manohostor, through tho va]l(‘yK of tlio Horsey 
and Irwell; hut as these riviTs take ciiTuitous courses, only very 
small portions could he utilised in Ibmiing the canal. A wide and 
deep canal, nearly straight, has thus been substituted lor winding 
rivei's, shallow, narrow, and almost useless. 

The canal is virtually one long dock. At various {toints wharves 
and warehouses have been erected lor various inanuiacturiug works. 
Along the canal a large trade is curried on not only in raw cotton 
and ]>iece goorls, but in chemicals, StaHordshire ]>otteries, coal from 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, ]K!troleuni, cold-air meat .stores, etc. At 
ManchesUir itself the docks cover an area of 104 acres, and there 
is quay sjiace of 152 acres, having over 5 miles of frontage to the 
docks. 

Two railway companies—tlic Loudon and North-Western, and the 
Lancashire and Yoikshire—have niadt^ hmnch lines, with sidings, to 
the canal docks. There are several smaller inland canals in direct 
communication with these docks. 

The minimum depth of the canal is 2(1 feet. The lock sills are 
placed two feet lower, to allow of the canal being deepened if 
necessary. The minimum width at the bottom is 120 feet, so that 
large vessels can jiass eacli other at any point. Tiiree entrance locks 
hare been provided at Kastiiam. These locks maintain the water- 
level in the canal to that of high tide. 

Tile eoiistruction of the canal, including }>ar]iamcntary ezpen.ses, 
purchase of the land, and all contingent charges, cost over £ir>,DUO,000. 

Tlic traffic on tlie canal increased from 92r),or>9 tons in 1894 to 
2,778,108 tons in 1890. So it nearly tnthled itself in live years. 

Ilefore the constraction of tlie canal large works liad left ilanehester 
and transferred themselves to other jiorts, sucli as Glasgow, whei’c 
the cost of inland carriage was saved. All this has now ceased. 
New industries have been started at Manchester and along the canal 
route ; deserted warehouses and mills have been reo<teupied ; 10,000 
new houses have been built for the housing of workmen required to 
meet the increased trade. 

IX. Coal. 

Goal is the generic name given to a black or dark-coloured stratified 
mineral, combustible, consisting mainly of carbon, but akso eoiitainiiig 
some volatile matter wliich has been called bitumen. Besides the 
two elements named there i.s always some cartliy matter in coal; 
after combustion this is left behind in the form of aslt. The quantity 
of ash varies considerably : the less the ash, the better the coal. 

Origin of coal.—A stratum or seam of coal is a buried forest, 
which after the lajKse of thousands of years has been convciled into 
a brittle kind of substance that looks like natural rock. The sha]ic.H 
of leaves and woody tissue can frequently be detected. 

The conditions most favourable to tbo production of coal are—(1) 
a thick forest-growth in swampy ground alioiit the months of rivers, 
(2) rapid deprussions of level. During the lirst subsidence a forest- 
growtn is covered with a sediment of earthy matter brought down by 
the river, and thus the first layer of coal is fonued. This sediment 
H 2 
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forniR the soil for a fresh forest-growth, which subsides in its turn 
and forn»8 a fresh layer of coal, and so on. Hence coal is often 
found in a succession of strata or layers, one over another. The 
layers may vary very much in de]>th and in the quality of coal, and 
there may be much diflerence in the de]>th of the intervening soil. 
The quality of the coal dejKmd}: partly on the quality of the forest 
or vegetable matter out of which it was formed, and partly upon the 
length of time that has passed since the forest was covered with 
earth. 

In eoal-miriing a central shaft is o]»eDed that cuts through us 
many layers as may hajipen to be found. A side-j»as.sage is cut into 
each layer that is met with. The layer, when it is ojiened for 
excavation, is called a gallery. 

Kinds of coal:— 

(1) Aiilhnu'.itc or “stone coal.”—This is coal of the oldest forma¬ 
tion. It is the hardest and driest, and thro’is out the gn^atest 
heat. Has an iridescent lustre. Contains carhoii to the extent of 
90 or 95 jter cent (»f its entire mass ; hence the amount of bituminous 
or volatile matter is very small. Emits scarcely auy llamc when 
burnt, and no smoke. E8|»ecially useful for drying hops and malt. 
Much used in air and blast furnaces reejuiring a high temperature. 

(2) Senii-aiithracit(5. -Such is tlie character of the coal of South 
Wales. Contains rather more bitumen than anthracite jjroper does, 
and, being more easily lighted, is inoi'c generally useful. Es])ccially 
valuable for marine steam-boilers: throws out intense heat with 
very little smoke. Foreign nations buy it up as fast as tliey can for 
their navies ; and the Englisli Government is foolish enough to allow 
it to be sold to any amount. 

(3) Bituminous cojils.—These contain various amounts of bitumen 
exceeding that in Welsh coal; the amount of carbon is proj^ortion- 
ately less. These are the coals in commonest use as fuel in private 
liouses or in fa(‘-tories. There is one kind called Caniiel or Candle coal 
found in Lancashire ; so called because it gives a very bright Dame. 
Contains a great deal of bitumen, and hence chieily utilised for the 
extraction of gas. Not of mueli value as fuel. 

(4) Lignite, or brown coal.—Tliis is coal of the riwst recent forma¬ 
tion, It is in fa(;t imperfeetlv formed coal, in which the original 
form of the wood (lignum) t^un be e.asily recognised by the naked eye. 
Stands midway between coal and wood. Tlie ]>roportion of carton 
is comj>aratively low, usually not exceeding 70 jmt cent. Lignite is 
found in large quantities in the great central prairie of Canada. 

Uses of coal.—All the forests of the earth could not supply the 
amount of fuel required for bodily warmth in cold countries and for 
the working of machim^-engincs. Metals are never found in a pure 
stale ; and the ]>ure metal cannot be separated from the dross without 
the heat tliat is furnished by ignited coal. Iron cannot bo beaten 
into shape for tools, wea{)ons, ]>lougiiKhares, etc., until it has been 
softened by fire. Steam-engines of all kimls,—for paper-mills, cotton- 
mills, railways, shi])s at sea, etc., are all worked by the heat that, 
comes from coal. From coal are extracted gas and tar,—l)otli ir 
constant uso. Tlie uses of coal are too many to be enumerated 
lufulL 
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X. Thk WohK. 

The wolf belongs to tin; genus called Camdcr., the “dog-Iiko 
animals.” The four best-known sjK!cies of this tribe are the wolf, 
tliejactkal, the fox, and the dog. The dog, tiirougli domestication, 
has been (uirried to all countries and <u)i]tiiients, and is now the 
most widely extended member of the tribe. The wolf too is sjiread 
over a very wide area,—nearly the whole of Euro|M! and Asia, and 
North America from Greenland to Mexico. In South America and 
Africa the {dace of the wolf is tak(m by various kinds of jackals 
and foxes. 

Owing to dilVereuces of climate; and temj>erature the wolf uresents 
some diversities of size, fur, and colour. Hut the general structure 
of all wolves is the same. Everywhere it is ferocious and destructive, 
the enemy of man and beast. 

Tlie wolf of Eui%)>e is tall, gaunt, and long-limbed. When full- 
grown, it measures about feet from nose to tail-tif»; height at the 
shoulder about Icet. Is covered with tliiek fur of grey, mingled 
with fawn and black. The inside of the legs is ligliter in colour, 
and hence the Norsemen called it “greydegs.” Has inimensly i«5w<!rful 
jaws, and when it ha.s taken liuhl e.ontinues siiajtping, instead of 
gri]>j>ing as the dog does. Savage, hut not couT igeous; for, when 
caught in a tra{), becomes very ])enit(;nt. Afflicted W'ith a {)erpctual 
liungcr; its life in fact is a continual coinj^oniise hetwe(;n hunger 
and fear. Hunts in jMicks. A sick or woundwl wolf is devoured by 
its pack-mates. 

Has jdayed an im|K)rtant i»art in mythology and legend. Odin, 
the Saxon war-god, was accompanied by two wolves. Romulus and 
Remus, the legendary foumh;rs of Rome, were said to have been 
suckled by a she-wolf. Necklaces of tht; teeth of wolves Jiave been 
worn as charms against being attacked by wolves. 

W^olves do not lie in ambusL for tlioir jirey, then steal u]> to it, 
and s{»ring njion it, as the cat tribt; do, but run it down in open 
chase. Horses, sheejt, cattle arc among their favourite victims. 
Animals closely allied to the wolf,—the domestic dog and the fox,— 
are readily devoured. The long-drawn howl of the wolf is the terror 
of the sledge-traveller across a Rmssiau ste|j]m in winter. 

In the British Isles the wolf has laion extinct for tlio last four 
hundred years. The fossil remains discovered in almost every 
county show that the wolf in Britain was in all resnects the sami 
as that still frequenting the continent of Europe. Henry III. ^ave 
ICrants of land to men who destroyed wolves. Wolves became extinct 
jn England in the reign of Henry VII. (1485-1509), their last retreat 
having been in the de.solate wold.s of Yorkshire. In Scotland the 
wolf remained much longer, as late as 1680, if w'c are to bebeve the 
story of the last wolf having l»ecn killed by Sir E. Cameron of 
Locbiel in that year. In 1577 an Act of the Scottish Parliament 
ordered a wolf-hunt in each bM‘ony four times a year. 

England owes h<;r release from the wolf, as she owes many other 
hle&sings, to her insular {Kisition. Franco is still harassed by them ; 
for there is no sea-barrier to {irevent their inroads from Germany and 
Russia. Rewards for their destruction are olTorcd by the Government 
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In^ India the wolf is not iincornTnon in the open country, but 
rare in the wooded diKtricts. Their favourite prey is the sheep or 
the jackal. Children arc carried off and devoured. But stories are 
current in India of babes being suckled by she-wolves. The Indian 
wolf has a dingy, red«lish-white fur, with some of the hairs tipped 
with black. A black wolf is found in Thibet. 

The w’olfis not found in Ceylon, Burmah, or Siam. 

In North America there is a distinct smaller S]>ecies, called the 
coyote or prairie wolf. It is about as large as a ]»ointer dog, with 
bushy tail, jiointed ears, and rather shar[i nose. (*olour very much 
the Same as that of the Indian wolf. Noted for its monotonous and 
reiterated howling at niglit. It hunts in packs like the wolf in 
Europe and Asia. 

Wherever civilisation edvauites, the wolf dwindles. Men are bent 
on exterminating it: and it set'ms ])Tobable that this savage and 
useless animal will some day become extinct. * 6^0 one is likely to 
miss it. 

XI. Pkauls and Pearl-Fisheries. 

The substance of a pearl is the sumo as that wliich lines the 
interior of many shells, and is called “mother-of-pearl.” But only 
a few molluscs prcnluee the pearl itself. The best pearls are pro¬ 
duced in the mollusc called the pearl-oyster, found only in marine 
waters and in tropical or semi-tropical latitudes. There is a river- 
iM^arl produced by fresh-water mussels in the mountain streams of 
temperah^ (dimates, os in Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Northern Europe, 
and (Canada. But they are of less value. 

The forming of a jKiarl is an ubuonnal or morbid jirocoss similar 
to that by wJiich any foreign body, as a bullet, may become encysted 
in animal tissues, till it ceases to cause further irritation. It is 
believed that jiearls are foriiKKl by some minute foreign ]Hirtic]e 
coming in lH:tW(;cn the mantle of the oyster and its shell; and that 
the irritation thus produced causes the oyster to secrete nacreous or 
pearly matter in concentric layers until no more irritation is felt. 
The Persians believed tliat pearls were caused by a rain-drop falling 
in between the valves of an oy 8 t(‘>r shell. 

The value of a pearl dejKUidsou its having a perfect form (spherical, 
pba-sha|ieil, or oval), a perfect “skin ” (fnsc from s(K‘ck or flaw), ami 
a fine “orient” or lustre, i.c. of a clear, almost transparent, white 
colour and a slightly iricloscent shecui. Pink, juirjde, yellow, and 
black pearls are also found, but are less valued than the white. 

The form of the ]>earl cannot be ]>erfectly 8 pheri(;al, unless it has 
been secreted in the soft tissues of the mollusc. It loses sliajre if it 
l)eGomes attached to the interior of the shell; one side thus becomes 
flat and the ntlxT spherical. 

In ancient times the itearl-oysters were obtained along the coast 
of the Il( 5 d Sea, esjiecially in the neighbourhood of Jiddah ; in the 
Persian Gulf; in tlie Gulf of Manaar (Ceylon); and along the 
Tinnivelly coast of Southern India. At tlie present time tliey are 
also procured from the Sulu seas ; the western, northern, and eastern 
coasts of tro]ucal Australia; the shores of ('entral America; and 
some of the South Pacific Islands. It is thus in the tropical seas 
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that the pearl-oyster is obtained, and the men employed in diving 
for them are mainly of the dark-skiiinod races. 

In Ceylon and Southern India the pearl-fishing is carried on in 
the following way:— 

It commeiictjs in the month of Marcli, and ends alxmt the beginning 
of May. The Singiilose perform various lieremonies before setting 
out in their boats. They always leave the shore at night, so as to 
1)6 at the pearl bank before sunrise. Each boat carries twenty 
persona, together with a ]»ilot. Ten men do the diving; ilic (»ther 
ten assist the divers to reascend. Five go down at a time; the 
other five remain in tlie boat to recruit themselves fora fnish j)lunge. 
Each man, when he dives, lias a In^avy stone atlaolied to his Ixsly 
to kee]) him down. He picks up the oysters witli his toes, and jmts 
them in a basket or biig tied round his waist. He remains under 
water one or two minutes, sometimes mure; then by means of the 
ro{)e he makes a «gnal to he hauled up. Divers will sometimes 
make forty or fifty plunges a day, and at catdi ])luijgc bring up about 
a hundred oysters. 

Tlieir great enemy is the shark. Against this danger the divers 
rely mainly upon supernatural means - the cerenioiii<!s performed by 
themselves, and those performed by magicians before and during 
their absence. The magicians receive one-fourth of the oysters 
as a fee. 

The oysters are buried in squares al)out two feet deep, with a mat 
spread under them. There they are left to rot. When the shell cau 
l>e o]H!ned without difliculty, it is minutely examined to see if it 
contains a jtearl. The magicians are {)aid in oysters, and run their 
chance of getting any pearls. 

XIl. Silk and ths Silkworm. 

The silkworm was originally a native of China, the Chinese name 
being H (sounded as m). From China it |)assed into India, and 
through India to Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, S]>aiu, and the 
south of France. It thrives bust in moderate warmth ; England and 
Northern Kuro])e are too cold ; India (for the best kinds) is rather 
too hot. The Greeks called it ser, and the thread serik-oxi, liemru 
Latin xene-um, and English s-ilk. The Greek name for the Chinese 
was “Seres,” the ]>cople of the silkworm. The art of rearing silk¬ 
worms is called sericulture. 

The silkworm is the larva or caterpillar formed out of the egg of 
a white or cream-coloured motli, wliose l>o(ly (in tlie male) is not half 
an inch in length. In otlior insects we think more of the fly, moth, 
or butterfly tliat produces the eggs tliaii of the worm or caterpillar 
formed from Uie eggs. In the bee, for cxamjde, we think only of the 
wonderful fly which makes honey. Hut in the silkworm we think 
only of the worm or cator])illar that produces the silk, and take no 
Dotice of the insignificant moth. 

Each moth produces about 200 eggs. After a few days tbe (ggs 
are liatched. The wonii at first is not mure than a quarter of an 
inch long, and is of a black colour. Each worm has sixteen legs and 
fourteen eyes, seven on each side of its bead. It feeds voraciously 
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on leaf, and rapidly expands. Bursts four skins before itroaeJies full 
size: tho fir.st skin on the sixth, the f«!OOiid on the tenth, the third 
on the fifteenth, an<l the fourth on tho twenty•tliird day after 
hateljiiig. Feeds voraciously in its last skin for about leu days, 
when at last it ceases to expand, having by this time reached a Icugth 
of nearly throe inches. Then its a]>petito siihsidcs. 

The leaf on whioli it fattens is that of tho rnul liorry. This tree and 
the silkworm appear U) have been made for oatdi oilier. Hence the silk- 
M’ortn is called in science “ 15onihy.K Mori, ’ the spinner of the 
mulberry. It consunuis 6 llis. of picked leaf in its first slAge, 18 lbs. 
ill the second, 60 Ihs. in the third, 180 lbs. in the fourth, and 1098 lbs. 
in the final,—total, 1662 lbs. of nmlborry loaf. 

When the a}>petite has subsided, the swollen caterjullar shows 
signs of uneasiness, as if it wished to retire into some nook. Seri* 
culinrists take care to give it what it wants. It is pre}Kiriiig to Bjiiu. 

The ball of fibre spun by thi; worm around 4s body is called a 
cocoon,—oval-shapocl. Tlie loo.se outer tliritads first thrown out arc 
called (loss-silk. Within this the finer thread is sjiuii itmnd and 
round, until the cocoon is completed. The fiixu’ thread is all in one 
unbroken fibre, wiiicli enicrgiis from two small holes under the jaw 
of the worm. 

The worm having dischargiid all its tliread casts its last skin,— 
the fourth, but never nuippcar.s as a worm. It now assumes the 
form of a chrysalis, in whicdi form it remains (ajipareutly lifeless) for 
two or throe weeks, enshrouded in the coc<k)ii. 

If it is allowed tho cliancc, the. iwrfect moth emerges, to fly in the 
air for a short season, lay its eggs, and dti;. But few arc allowed 
the chance. Tlie rest are ])laced in an oven hot luiough to destroy 
the chrysalis, but not so liot as to injure the silk. If the chrysalis 
ia not thus destroyed, the silk thread is damaged by tlic liquid, 
which the moth throws out in forcing an opening tlii-ough tho cocoon. 

The he.st thread is reeled off on a Ijohhiii. From a single cocoon 
the amount reeled is sometimes 600 yards or more in length. To 
obtain one iiouiid'H weiglit of such silk ujiwards of 2000 cocoons are 
required. This is called the “ raw silk.” Being too fine for ordinary 
use it is twisted and doubled into a stronger yarn. 

Tho floss or loose outer fibres of tli** cocoon, together with any 
waste from the twining of the reeled silk, ar*^ cleaned and spun into 
yarn. 7'hi8 is called s]iun silk. It lac.kstho smoothness, brilliance, 
and streiigtli of the raw silk yarn, and .sells at a lower price. 

Silk manufacture was first introdneed into Fmgknd in the reign of 
Henry VI. It first biicamc an important iiiflustry in 1585, when a 
body of Flemisii weavers settled in Ijondon to osoape tho tyranny of 
Spain. A fresh impulse was given to silk manufacture one hundred 
years later, when French Prote.sfcint weavers (owii^ to the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes) settled in Spitalfields. The yarn used was 
imported ; for tho rearing of the silkworm never answered either in 
England or Ireland. Silk manufacture in England has declined 
since 1860, the year of tho French treaty; but we still import 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 lbs. of raw silk for homo manufacture. 
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XIII. The Whale and its PRODircrs. 

Tho whiilo is no more a fish than a cow is. It is a mammal which 
ha.s to some extent acquired the apnoaranoe and tiie iiabits of a fish. 
It differs from a fish in all essential points breathes l*y lungs, and 
not by gills ; has a smooth .skin witli a few short bristles about the 
chin, while fish liavc scales ; has wann blood, while fish have cold ; 
]»rodnces its yoimg alive, while fi.sh jiroduce eggs; gives milk to its 
young, while fish do not. 

The fore-liinhs, that bake the ]ilaoc and liave sonic of the ap])ear> 
ance of fins, eontain tlic bones, joints, innsides, nerves, and arteries of 
the human arm and Jiand, all conecalcl under a smooth outer skin : 
with this arm a cow-wliale can take hold of lier calf or cni) when she 
antici|>atcs danger. Tiie rudiments of hind-legs are found buried 
deep in the animal's bodj'. It has dcvclo]»ed a fisli-like tail; but tho 
tail is borizontal, imt vertical. It is liy mi?ans of tliis tail that the 
whale moves itsclT through the wattU’. The tail is immensely 
powerful. 

A wdiale, though it breathes air as other beasts do, can remain 
under water for an Jiour witiiout taking fr(%sli breath. It then comes 
to the surface and takes in as niucb air as it can. 

When it wants food, it ojieiis its jaws and dives down through a 
shoal of small fish or ocean-snails : the water flows out again through 
holes in the sides of the moutJi, hut the fish and .snails reinaiii. The 
whale's gullet is only about four inidies wide; the animal would bo 
choked by a penny loaf. 

The head is very long and thick, the u|.per jaw msually much 
thicker than the lower. The eyes arc no bigger than an ox’s; and 
eaidi eye stands near the far end of the jaw. The ears are very small, 
hnt sufficiently active, since sound is carried through water mure 
easily than through air. 

The colour of the uhalc varie.s from black to white in various 
I)arta of tlie body. It is black along the npj)er jiart, tln' so-called 
fins, and the tail; white along tlie stomach and lower jaw ; grey in 
the intermediate parts. 

There arc two main classes of whales: I. The Toothless (Mys- 
tacoceti), and II. The Tootlieil (OdonbKJCti). The ]»oint of the dhs- 
tinction will be best seen from tlie products of the wlmlc, wliich are 
three in number. 

(1) Whalebone.—Tlie name is misleading; for it is not bone at all. 
It is utterly unlike bone. It is fibrous, because it can be torn into 
narallel shreds or fibres; it is flexible, it is tougli, it is elastic. A 
bone is none of those things. 

Tho pr^ier name is baleen. It is found in the mouth of wdiales of 
Clai^ I. These whales have no teeth, hut they havi;, on either side 
of the tongue, a row of about <‘i00 plates of baleen wbhdi jiroject 
from the upjMir jawbone towanls the lower. Tlio length of the 
longest blades is fioiii 10 to 12 feid. Tlie lower jaw has no 
luilecti plates. This is the large.st of all whales, and lives in the icy 
bea.s of the northern and southern hemispheres. Its length is some* 
times 50 feet or more. 

Uses of whalebone.—From it arc made women's stays and corsets, 
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whips, knobs for walking-sticks. Sometimes coarse brushes are 
made of the fibre. 

(2) Sjiormaceti.—Produced in the enormous skull of the sperm- 
whale. This is the toothed whale of Class II. It has a row of teeth 
in the lower jaw, but no balcen-platcs in the upi>er. I’hc head of a 
full-grown sijerm-whale weighs about thirty-five tons, and wdll yield 
forty-five barrels of ajiermaeeti oil. After being boiled and cooled, this 
oil throws off a wax-like substance,—the spermaceti, out of which 
candles are made. The oil, too, is valuable. 

This whale (also known as Cachalot) frequents almost all the 
tropical and subtropical seas. 

(3) Train-oil. "' What is it that enables the whale, although a 
mammal with warm blood, to live perjietually in wakr, and even in 
the i<!y seas ? It has no warm coat or fur, like many mammals on 
land. But it has its body enveloped in a tliick layer <»f fat, varying 
from 8 to 20 inches in thick m^ss, immedialel|i under the stin. 
So it m-ver feels cold, however cold the sea may l»e. 

Out of this blubber, the whale-oil of (tonum^rce, usually known as 
train-oil, is extracted. All kinds of whales liave blubber. Oil is 
also extracted from the tongue. A largo whale will yield as much as 
200 barrels of oil. 

The flesh of the whale is eabn by the Arctic tribes. The same 
people drink the oil, when they can get it, for warmth. 

XIV. Whaijc-Fi.shing. 

{Eiieyclopaidia Britannicaj 9th edit. vol. 24, p. 526.) 

How is it that such a huge boast, capable of plunging down to any 
depth in the ocean, can bo captiiro(l by nten ? Because it is a 
mammal, and Ixing a mammal must come up at intervals to take 
breath. Constantly juirsued and wounded, the poor thing, unable to 
dive any more, dies at last from loss of blood. 

A ship sets out, fitted for a long voyage, but bound to no i»ort. 
It is a vessel of about 400 or 500 tons register; provided with 
engines of some 75 horse-power; built after tlio strongest 
fashion, and stieu^licued outside by jdates of iron. It carries eight 
whale-boats, and is maimed by not loss tlmu fifty or sixty sailors. 
It is provided with apparatus for draining the blubber and boiling 
the oil, and with barrels to receive the oil. Such a ship is called 
a whaler. 

The whale-boat.—Such a l)oat is 27 feet long, 6 feet broad, and 
2^ feet deep. I’lie bow is planked for a few feet. On the }>latform 
are two upright fixtures,—the first holding the har^ioon-gun and the 
second the pulley, on which the whale-line glides. Every boat 
is manned hy five oarsmm and a stecrer. The bow-oar acts as 
hantoon-giinucr ; the stroke as line-manager. 

The harjKiou.—A kind of s]>ear or javelin: consists of a long 
shank, with a broad, flat, triangular head, shaqiened at Iioth edges. 
The two sides of the liead arc continued backwards, so as to form 
wdiat in an arrow is called the barb. Thus the head of the harpoon 
is so shajied that it easily enters the flesh of the whale, but, when once 
in, is not easily drawn out. The gun-harpoon (the harpoon dis* 
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cliar^d by the gun) measures 4 feet in length and weighs 12 lbs. 
The nand-narpoons are much lighter. 

The seamen cruise about till a whale is sighted. Tlie sighting is 
much assisted by the whale '‘spouting.” On the to]» of its head 
there is a blowhole or spiracle. If expiration commences before the 
spiracle has reached the surface, a certain quantity of water or 
spray is driven up with the violent current of the expelled air. (This 
has nothing to uo with the stminiug uiT i>y side-lioles or nostrils 
of the sea water which the whale takes into its mouth with its food.) 

As soon as the whale is sighted, the iKKits an* lowered, and the 
whah; is ajqiroached as cautiously as {mssihlc from behind. The 
gun-harpoon is first discharged. If it takes effet't, the whale dives 
down almost ]ierpendicularly to a great depth, taking the harpoon 
and the rn{>e with it. When it comes u]> again for breath, other 
boats come round, and haud-barjtoons are hurled into it. At last, 
after taking severaV dives, it rolls over to one side and dies of loss 
of blood. 

This is called whale-fishing; but it is really whalc-hunting. 

The boats then come round the carcass and tow it to the ship, 
when it is lashed to the ship lengtliwise. The carcass is made to 
rotate i)y nuu;]iiDery, and the blubber is removed in large Klip.s from 
different parts of the body as they a])|>ear above water. Tne men 
stand upon the carcass, hacking into the blubber with shar]) spades, 
as if they were digging into clay. The blubber is afterwards chopped 
up into small pieces, and stowed away between the decks. 

If the whale is a sperm-whale, the sailors stand on its skull, and 
cut a broad deep liole in it. They then bale out the liquid as fast as 
they can in buckets, as if they were baling water out of a tank. 
There is sometimes enough oil to fill forty-five barrels. 

If the whale is of the toothless class, the whalebone is removed 
from each side of the ii]>pcr jaw as it ajqiears above water in one 
mass. The setKiration of the baleen or whalebone into plates is 
performed subsequently. 

When everything valuable has been taken from the body of the 
whale, the ship returns with its booty to land. 

XV. Cocoa. 

(Murclie’s Ohjtct Lmont in Slementary Science, vol. iii. p. 93.) 

There is no connection whatever between cocoa (more properly 
spelt cacao, the Mexican name) and the cocoa-nut. The latter is the 
fruit of a palm ; whereaa cocoa is a bean contained in the pod of a 
tree that looks rather like a cherry-tree. 

In its natural state the cocoa-tree will grow to a height of about 
30 feet. In cultivated plantations it is kept down to 15 or 18 feet 
by pruning. It bears better at this heiglit, and the fruit is more 
easily gathered. Its original home, so far as we know, was South 
Mexico; but it grows anywhere within 1.5th or 20th |)aralle]s of 
latitude, provided the elevation does not exceed 2000 feet. It likes 
a humid atmosphere and a fertile, well-watered soil; it must not be 
exposed to cold or rougli winds. 

Cultivated in most of the West Indian Islands, as well os in the 
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mainland of America. Has been introduced into the corresponding 
latitudes of Asia and Africa; Imt here the industry has not been 
pushed as in America. The trees btjgin to bear a little in the 
fourth or fifth year, but do not roiich their ))rime till the eighth 
year, after which they will continne Ixiaring for thirty or forty years. 

The tree is an evergreen, with a rather straight and slimdcr 
trunk, and j>ointed, glossy leaves. One peculiarity of the tree is 
that it discards all uhsiu'vance of times and seasons. It bears at the 
same time bud, leaves, Ilowt-r, and fruit. The flower is of a reddish- 
yellow colour, and witliout scent. 

The pod.—By far the most important product of the tree is the 
pod or capsule that comes after the flower and contains the bean. 
The jK)d is a hard, tough, woody case, smooth on the outside, shaped 
something like a cucumber, uiid, till it is ripe, of the same colour. 
As it rii>cn8, it turns red. The ])od is divided hmgthwise into five 
compartments or cells, which are separated fromono another by thin 
woody jiartitions springing from a cditral core. In each cell or 
compartment tliere is a row of from five tt» ten seeds closely |)ackiHl 
togetlier in a line. Thu.s each pod contains from twenty to forty 
seeds. These sced.s arc the cocoa-beans which we use for food and 
drink. The ]K)d is not gathered till it in ripe. It is known to be 
ripe, if the seeds or beans begin to rattle when the pod is shaken. 
In all mouths of the year tliere are some rijie pods on the tree, but 
the principal seasons of gathering are June and December. 

There are four dilFerent iireparations of the cocoa-bean:— 

(1) Cocoa-nibs.—The first tiling to be done with the beans is to 
make thcrii ferment a little by placing them in a liot sun under a 
heap of green leaves, or by burying them in the ground for about 
two days. (The object of the fermentation is to take away a bitter 
taste from the beans, and keep them from turning musty.) Then 
they are spreatl out to the sun to dry. Then they are roasted in 
revolving metal cylinders, and bruiKcd in order to hKisen the skins, 
which arc finally removed by w'iiinowing. Then they arc broken up 
into smaller pieces. Tliese broken pieces are called cocoa-nibs, out 
of which, by dint of long soaking and boiling, a beverage is 
prepared. 

(2) Flaked cocoa.—This is ])repared by grinding the nibs to a 
very fine iiowder, which, with tlie oil contained in the bean, makes a 
]>aste, rolling tho paste into thin sheets, and then allowing it to diy 
and harden. 

(3) Soluble cocoa.—The oil (which to some consumers is hard to 
digest) is extracted. Tiien the beans are ground into a fine powder, 
and standi is thrown in. This kind of cocoa tliickens, when boiling 
water is thrown uiion it. It is rcallv tlie .starch, not the cocoa, that 
thickens. The degree of thickness depends on the amount of starch 
thrown in. 

(4) Chocolate.—A paste is made as in soluble cocoa: sugar and 
other flavouring matter is added. This is moulded into sticks, 
cakes, balls, etc., and sold as a confectionery. 

There is a great deal of nourishment in cocoa. The scientific 
name given to the tree is Theohroma, which means *Hhe food of 
the gods.” 
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XVI. The Okjoa-niit Palm. 

The produce of a tree, which, from its fruit, is called the cocoa-nut 
psilm. Tills palm is found all over the trojiics,—so widely scattered 
that its original home is not known. It grows best on tlu^ border.s 
of the sea, where the soil is salty. The roots are sometimes washed 
by the sea-tide. A nut, if it falls into the sea, can bo carried out 
water-tight to any di.slance. This explains why it is found in all 
the Polynesian islands scattered over the immense area of the South 
Pacific. 

This tree rises to a lieight of 00 or 100 feet. The trunk Is straigiit 
or nearly so, and has n<» leaves or branches. At intervals it has 
black rings, from wliich, as some say, tbe age of the tree can be 
calculated, one ring being foraied ov<?jy half year. 

The leaves grow only on the top. Until Ibe tree has ceased 
growing in Indglit, Ahey tlro]) olf eviuy half year. They hang grace¬ 
fully over the trunk. There arc only twelve or fifteen leaves to each 
tree ; but each leaf is about Pi feet long. They are in sha|»e some- 
tiling like a fcatlicr. 

The tree bears white blossoms, whicli, seen at a distance, look like 
bunches of soft white wool. 

The fruit grows in bundles under tbe leaves. It is a nut with a 
very har<l shell. The shell is encased in an outer husk consisting of 
strong t hick fibres. 

Inside the nut is the kernel, which fits very closely against the 
shell and is almut a quarter of au inch thick. Hence most of the 
interior is hollow. This hollow space is filled with a liquid called 
cocoa-nut milk. 

A full-grown tree yields from eighty to a hundred nuts a year; 
and those, together with the trunks and leaves, are }>ut to many 
different uses:— 

(1) The trunk yields a timber used for building, furniture, and 
firewood. In Euro]K!an commerce it is called jiore.upine wood. It 
supplies beams and rafters for the light dwellings used by the 
natives of tropical countries. 

(2) The leaves sup]>ly a thatch for these light dwellings, and 
mattings for the flooring; they are jdaited into baskets, and inf o 
shades or umbrellas fur ]iroteetion agaiust the sun. 

(3) The shell of the nut is iisisd as a cup or water-vessel. Before 
it is full grown, it can be used as a bowl for smoking-pipes. 

(4) The busk that covers the shell is made into ropes of any size, 
brushes, and a very strong kind of matting. 

(5) The kernel is put to various u.ses. It ia an article of food for 
the common jicoiilc, and the milk is a pleasant drink. A valuable 
oil, out of w'hich candles are manufactured, is pressed out of the 
kernel. What remains of the kernel, after the oil is pressed out, is 
given as foocl to cattle and poultry, or can he used as manure. 
One thousand nuts will yield twenty-five gallons of oil. The .same 
oil is used for making a soa]), wlkich forms a lather with sea-wator. 
Dwellers in the tropics are fond of rubbing their bodies and their 
hair with cocoa-nut oil. 

(6) The buds or unexpanded flower simthc.s furnish a juice out of 
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which “toddy” is extracted. This juice may he cither boiled dowm 
to sugar, or it may ho allow'cd to ferment and form the spirit called 
“ arrack ” or j)alm-wino. 

In most jMirts of the tropical world the cocoa-nut tree grows wild. 
In Sumatra, Java, Ceylon, and south coasts of India, it is cultivated 
in groves. The ground is canjfully ])rej>ared with sijft mud from the 
beach and sea-weed. The jjalm begins to bear when it is about six 
years old. 

XVII. India—Its Physical Stbtjcturr, Climate, and 
Seasons. 

(a) Physical Structure, 

India is partly continental and jiartly peninsular. It is a mistake 
to call India a peninsula, when more than half its area is shut up in 
the continent of Asia. «• 

Continental India: its boundaries.—No country has its land- 
boundaries more clearly marked out by nature—on the north hy the 
snowy crest of tlu^ Himalayas; on tKe west hy the Sulaiimin and 
Hala ranges; on the east tiy the Naga, Patkoi, and liarel ranges. 
The first se^mratos India from Thibet and Central Asia, the second 
from Afghanistan and Baluchistan, the third from lJ])per Burma and 
the hill-tracts of Amkan. This area is sometimes called Northern 
India, sometimo.s also Hindustan. 

Peninsular India: its hoiindaries.—This area commences from the 
head of the Arabian Sea on tin*, west, and ends at the head of tlio 
Bay of Bengal on the east. Juts out into the Indian Ocean like a 
wedge, the two sides meeting at Cape Coinoriu. Cap Comorin is 
the vertex of the triangle. The ha.se is a line nearly ]>arallel with 
the Tropic of Cancer. This area lias been called Dekhan, or the 
“South.” 

India, taken as a whole, is divided by nature into three great 
regions:— 

I. The Himalayan region.—This includes the long line of moun-> 
tainous country lying between the snowy crest and the base of tlie 
Himalayas. Length about IfiOO miles. Widtli comparatively 
narrow, but more extended at the west than at tlie ea.st. Here lio 
the indepndent, but protected, states of Bhutsui, Sikkim, Ne|«il, 
and Cashmere. At the eastern terminus (long. P.*!) a great river of 
Thibet makes a sudden bond round into India, and takes the name of 
Brahmaputra. At the western terminu.s (long. 75) a similiar lamd 
is taken by another Thilietan river, the Indus. The one ilow's into 
the Bay of Ben^l, the other into the Arabian Sea. 

II. The Groat Northern Plain.—This plain contains the most 
densely inhabited provinces and most of tlie great cities of India. 
The greater prt of the plain is well-watered and fertile, hut a portion 
of it (Rajputana) is for the most part desert. This plain contains 
three great river-systems(1) The Indus, with its great affluent, 
the Sutlej, and four tributaries betw'een them. (2) The Jumna and 
Ganges, with their numerous tributaries north and south, running 
mainly prallel with the Himalaya range. The watershed between 
the Sutlej and the Jumna is raised so little above the general level as 
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to be imperceptible. (3) The Brsliamapatra, which unites with the 
Ganf*es as it approaches the Bay of Bengal. 

III. The Southern Tableland.—A three-sided mountainous region 
of nearly the same outline as the coast-line of the iieninsula ;—the 
Vindhya mountains on the north, the \VoKtcrn Ghats on the west, 
and the Eastern on tlie cast. The western range lias a much liigher 
level tlian the eastern, and hence the main rivers of the Dekkan 
flow into the Bay of Bengal. A few other rivers flow northward 
into the Ganges. 

Besides the three groat division.^ described, there are seven smaller 
ones :—(1) the jieiiinsula of Kathiawar, (2) the valley of the Narbada, 
with hills nortli and soutli, (11) the valley of the Tapti, with hills 
nortli and soutli, (4) the narrow strip of plain between the sea and 
tlic Western Gliats, (5) tlie broader strip between the sea and the 
Eastern Ghats, ((i) the valley of Syllu-t, with hills north and south, 
(7) the valley of Asil&m (noted for its tea), with bills norlh and soutli. 

The Lsolation of India by means of its strong mountain-harriers has 
had tliree elfeets on the history of the country. (1) It kept India 
free of invasion fur many hundreds of years. The only invasion 
recorded in ancient history is that by Alexander the Great. (2) It 
favoured tlie growth of a very singular form of society,—the minute 
subdivision of the ]»eo]>]o into a system of castes, of which the 
Brahman caste stands at the head. The growth of this system 
would have been disturbed by foreign con<jnest or invasion. (3) II 
gave India time and leisure to produce a ndigion—Buddhism, which, 
though it w'as extinguishe<i by the Brahmans in India itself, has 
overspread Thibet, China, and the Indo-Chinese jtcninsula. 

(6) Climate and seasons. 

The alternation of the monsoons. The main factor in determining 
the climate and seasons of India is the altiTiiation of tlie monsoons or 
“trade-winds” (winds that have a periodic trend or trade; no con¬ 
nection with trade in the sense of commerce). “ Moiisoon ” is merely 
a corruption of Arabic mausim, “ season.” 

During the lialf year from Ajiril to October the north-east trade- 
wind receives a cheek, and with occasional inteiTU])timiK an opposite 
wind blows an almost steady gale from the south-west. Tlie collision 
of the two monsoons is often accompanied by violent storms, and 
sometimes by destructive cyclones, wnicb occur chiefly in April or in 
October. 

The south-west or “summer monsoon” (from April to October) 
is much the stronger of the two. In India it is often called “ the 
monsoon,” the weaker current (the winter monsoon) being tacitly 
ignored. 

It is the south-west monsoon which brings the annual rainfill and 
saves India from being a desert: and it is the mountains of India 
which intercept the rain-clouds in their annual flight from south to 
north and force them to shed their moisture on India. 

The periodic alternation of the monsoon, assisteil of course by the 
inclination of the earth's axis in its orbit, produces three main 
seasons,—the temperate or cold (Noveml>er, December, January, Feb¬ 
ruary) ; the hot and dry (March, April, May, and most of June); the 
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wot or rainy scaBon in tlio remaining mouths. Those three soasons 
are more marhed in Northern than in Soulhein India. In ilie south 
the winters are wanner, and the rains conu! earlier and last long(JT. 

What causes tlie setting ba(;k of tlie north-east monsoon, and 
draws tlie oj>i>oKite eum*iit laden with moisture from the er|ualorial 
seas, is the* intense h<-at acieniuulated by tlie soil ol* India during the 
hot and dry season. In Dial season India, especially in tlie jiiains 
and valleys, is one of tlie holtt^st countries in the world. TIk^ air of 
the equatorial seas, though dooidi^dly hot, is cool in comparison. 
From natural causes, which arc well known, wind blows from a cooler 
to a warmer region. Hence tlie south-west monsoon sets in. 

Tlie sbajie of the Indian peninsula divides the current of this 
summer monsoon into two main branches. 

The wc.steni branch travels up the Arabian Sea and beats against 
the Western Ghats, whi<;h arc high enough to iiitcriicpt the rain- 
clouds, causing a very heavy fall on the wimlwaVd side, and a much 
slighter one on the lee-side. The same branch runs inland ujt the 
valleys of the Narliadaand Tapti, and meets the hills of C«'iitral India, 
which I’cceive a good deal of rain. Being opjiosed by no Jiills in 
Sciiide, it passes over that iirovluce, Ic.aving it rainless; but being 
met at last hy tlie immense barrier of tlie Himalayas, it gives 
abundance of rain to Oaslimir and a less abundant sujiply to the 
Fuiijab. 

The ea.stern branch travels ii]) the Bay of Bengal, leaving the 
Coroin«andel e(»ast almost untouched, but beating violently against 
the upper jiart of the Bay of Bengal. Iteic it meets on its jiath the 
hill-tracts of Orissa, the Kliasi hills, and the Himalayas, and slieds 
a heavy rainfall on all the iutcrviuiiiig country. The great ITimalaya 
harrier, by not allowing it to travel northwarfls into liigh Asia, forces 
it to travel along the line of the Ganges valley, till it at last reaches 
the Punjab. 

Ill the Puidab the two branches of tlie monsoon meet, but by this 
time both iiave been so weakened by the long distances travensed, 
that the Punjab gets less rain tlian any otliiM province in Northern 
India. 

The Coromandel coast (Madras) gets most of its rain in October, 
when the south-west monsoon is mot by tin; nortli-east. 

Agriculture has two seasons : (1) the temjterato, when India will 
produce the same grains and vegetables that are grown in Europe; 
(2) the wet, when only tropical grains and vegetables flourish. In the 
dry and hot season nothing can be sown, and the earth cannot be 
ploughed. 

XVIII. SlTGAIl-PUOTiFCIKG PLANTS. 

(Murchd’s Object Lessons in Elementary Seiene^f vol. iii. p. 282.) 

The consumption of sugar in the United Kingdom is about 75 1I«. 
per bead of the {Kipulation. All this is imported in sliipH from 
various (larts of the w’Drld, and produced from various different plants. 

(1) Grape sugar.—A raisin is a rh»e grape dried. Observe the 
white crystallised substance inside. Tliis is sugar. 

Such sugar is produced not only in grapes, but in currants, apples, 
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|>ears, plums, gooseberries, cberries, —in in all fruit wliieh tiisles 
sweet when it is ripe. 

Very little sugar is extracted from su(*l) ]ilants, liecauso there is 
better economy aud more ])]easui‘e in eating tiie fruit itsidf. 

Similarly sugar could be extracted from ]M>tj»toes, wheat, barley, 
rice, or sago. But it is inmdi better ecoiunny to eat tlu'se as vege¬ 
tables. They owe their nutritive jiruperty largely to the saccharine 
matter which they contain. 

(2) Cane sugar.- Tlic total yearly ]>rn<luction of sugar from tl»e 

sugar-cane is ujnvards of bOOO millions <*(' and hy far the 

gruat(!r ptart of this conics from British doniinion.s, ehielly tiie East 
and West Indies. 

The oaiie is a tall, thick, .strong grass, full of sweet juice. In 
tropical countries it is often used as an artii^h* of foo<l. A stalk is 
chopjied up into small pieces, which arc chewed hy men, women, and 
children. » 

This plant was originally a native of the Old "World, but was 
introduced into the New by the Spanianls in ir)20. 

(3) Beet sugar.—This is ]<roJu(:e(l from the well-known root- 
vegetable called lusctroot There is one kind in particular tliat is 
cultivated ca|K>cially for sugar. Tlic saccharine matter makes up 
about one-eigbtli of its weight. 

Beetroot is very widely grown for the sake of its sugar in France, 
Belgium, Russia, (icrmany, and other countries of Europe, hut not in 
England, where it i.s grown only for food. Beet-sugar is now more 
extensively used than cane-sugar, and its large imjiortatioii into 
Britain has done mucli injury to our West India colonies. 

(4) Palm or date sugar.—The date-palm and many other ])alms, 
including tlic cocoa-nut tree, yiehl a sweet juice which, M-hen boiled 
down, gives a brownish-coloured sugar called jaggery. It is from the 
top of tlie tree that the juice is cliiclly drawn, and this by wounding 
the shoots of the flower and causing the jnic«* to flow out. This 
sugar is largely produced by tlic jKioplc of India for home use. 
About 150,000 tons an; produced annually. 

(5) Afaple sugar.—The maple tree is a native of North America, 
especially of Canada and the lake districts,—a large, handsome tree, 
attaining a height of from 60 to 80 feet. 

The sap begins to rise in March, when parties of sugar-makers 
start for the forest. They make incisions into tlie trunks, and fit 
into the holes little pi)>es of (dder shoots to assist tlic flow of the sap 
into the buckets. About 45,000,000 lbs. of tliis sugar are produced 
annually. 

(6) Sorghum sugar. — Sorghum is a cane-like gniss, with the 
stature and habits of the taller varieties of Indian corn or maize, but 
it has no ears or cobs. A native of China, and also of some parts of 
Africa, w’here it is largely used hy the people. Now it is also grown 
largely in the United States, where it is chiefly used for making syruji. 
Hitherto it has not heen found quite so useful for making sugar. 

Sugar can also be extracted from the stalk of maize or Indian com. 
But the stalk, when chopped up, is more valuable as a fodder for 
cattle, while sugar hardly repays the labour of extraction. 
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XIX. Cork. 

Tlie nature of cork is disclosed by tlie etymoloj^ of the word. 
** Cork” is from Latin “cortex," the bark of a tree. Thointercliango 
of t and k is common in wonl-formation. Thus “mate ” (comrade) 
was in earlier English “make,” Anglo-Saxon maea. “Apricot” was 
once spell as “apricock.” “Corkthen is merely another spelling 
of “cort” and means “bark.” 


The tree on which this particular kind of bark grows is found 
chiefly in Spain an<l Portugal, but also along the North African 
coast. It is a kind of evergreen oak {Querms JHuher). 

It is only the outer layer of hark that is removed from the tree for 
the manufacture of oork. In removing it great cure is taken not to 
injure the inner hark : for this would kill the tree. The outer layer, 
hy annual additions from within, becomes a tliurk soft mass, com- 

S ressible and clastic,—two of the properties vjn which its value 
epends. 

The first stripping docs not take place till the tree is fifteen or 
twenty years ohf. Even then the yield (called “ virgin cork ”) is too 
tough and woody and too full of holes to be used as cork. It is very 
useful, however, for tanning leather, and for oriiameuting rustic 
bowers or chairs in gardens. 

The second Isirking is not made for another eiglit or ten years. 
The bark even then has not reached ^lerfection, and the cork made 
from it is used as floats for nets, or for making lifebuoys, belts, or 
cork jackets. 

Tlie subsequent barkings are ut similar intervals. By tlie time of 
the third barking the tree has reaclud perfection, and will go on 
flourishing and yielding bark for aliout I.^iO years. The removal of 
the outer layer of bark docs the tree no liarni wlialever. 

Stripping is carried out in .Tuly and August. Two cuts are made 
round the stem, one at the bottom of the trunk near the ground, tlie 
other near the top of the trunk, from which the main branches 
ramify. Lines ore then cut into tlie trunk from top to bottom at 
intervals. The outer bark then Ix'gins to dry and detacli itself 
from the inner. Men tap it gentlv all over with a hammer to loosen 
it, and then wedges are inserted at places. Eventually it is all 
picked olf, or it drops off by itself. 

The manufacture of the bark into cork is very sim]i1e. The outer 
surface is scraped and cleaneil. The pieces, being slightly curved 
from the shape of the trunk, require to be flattcn<‘d. This is done 
hy first heating them over a gentle fire and then pressing them 
between two even surfaces. The heating process is useful in another 
way: it clo.ses u]) the pores and gives more compactness to the 
material, rendering it more air-tight and water-tiglit. Tlic older 
the tree, the fewer are the holes in the bark. 

The main use of cork of the best quality is for forming bungs and 
stoppers to bottles and jai^ intended to hold liquids. Its compressi' 
bihty, durability, elasticity, and almost complete imperviousness to 
air and water render it peculiarly useful for this purpose. 

Another very valuable property is its lightness. This renders it 
peculiarly useful for life*Delta, life-jackets, hat-linings, the soles of 
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shoes, pommels for saddles, cork legs, linings for cases to hold ento* 
mological collections. 

What is called cork linoleum is made by throwing a mixture of 
boiled linseed oil and ground cork on a (canvas foundation. This 
makes a good covering for iloors, does not harbour dust, and is 
impervious to water. 

XX. AiTTFMN in ENCIiAND. 

(iScAoof IVorld, p. 401, Octolter 1901.) 

Autumn is the evening of the year, preceded by the noonday of 
summer, and followed by tb« night of winter. We can best describe 
this season by noticing the changes that arc taking place in nature. 
October may be. taken as the most typical of the three months; for 
September may be warm and genial, and November wintry. 

(1) The wilhcring«nd falling of the leaves. Mast leaves before 
they fall undergo many changes of tint, and these give to the 
season a beauty all its own. The colour - changes are duo to the 
drying up of the sap, which ceases to rise from the stem and fails 
to maintain the moisture of the leaf. The drying up of the sap 
causes the leaf to separate from the branch. 

(2) With the falling of the leaf there is also a falling of the Be<?ds. 
These do not all lie on the ground under the tree or bush. Some 
are carried away by the wind, otht^rs by birds, others by the feet of 
cattle or the boots of foot-jmssongers. They arc thus scattered far 
and wide, to spring up again and renew the face of nature with 
returning spring. 

(y) Many animals lay by their stores for the coming winter. 
Squirrels store nuts, field*mice grain, mules worms. Tlie beehive 
is filled with honey, and the drones have all been massacred, while 
the wasp’s neat is empty and only the queen wasp is left in hiding. 
Ant-hills are hllod with seed. 

(4) To many animals autumn is literally the evening of the year, 
when they prepare to go to sleep during the night of the winter and 
await the dawn of another spring. Chrysalids lie dormant in their 
quiet resting-places ; snails with their shells sealed up in the nooks 
of walls; mason-lioes make mud-ncsts Mithiii snail-shells whose 
tenants have died; frogs bury themselves in the mud of the pond ; 
the hedgehog and dormouse retire into their holes; such few snakes 
as still remain dwappear in the earth; the white grub lies quiescent 
in the centre of the oak-apple. 

(5) The birds, that cannot endure the winter and are forced to 
migrate in late summer and autumn, have gone to the warmer south. 
But others, chiefly seabirds and waders, have come in their place. 
We are now visited by birds which have come from their colder 
breeding-places in the north, preferring the milder winter of 
Britain. 

(6) The autumnal restlessness of migratory birds is parallelled by 
the ferial voyages, which a number of our little spiders take in 
autumn. They pass from field to field, and even across lakes and 
lochs, on silken parachutes of gossamer, which form sails for the 
breezes. One of the most impressive sights in autumn is the 
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Tniiliitiide of tlircadg and weba made conspicuous on hedgerow and 
heath by the morning dew that glistens in the sun. 

For an objeet-leason on autumn what is needed is a handful of 
leaves of vine, Virginian creeper, bramble, and l)ird-elierry; a plate 
of autumn fruits ; the nuts from one of the squirrels’ many stores ; 
a ft5Mrdormant chrysalids, and some hiitiehes of oak-apples; a shelf 
of birds’ nests whose tenants liaA'e crossed the seas ; a skein of 
gossamer; and an empty wasp’s nest. Witli such objects before us 
there is ample material for study and reflection. 

125. Notes for Reflective Essays. —No attempt need Iw 

made to classify the kinds of subjects that may be brought 
under this lieading. The following is a list of subjects to 
which notes have becui appended :— 

I. True and False Imj)erialisin. 

II. The Uses of ITosperily. 

III. The Oxford Scholarships founded by Cecil Rhodes, 

IV. The Ciioiee of a Candidate at Municipal Kleetions, 

V. 1’ho Sliorteiiing of S]»ace: its Causes and Ellects. 

VI. Letter-writing : what it was and what it is. 

VH. The Inniiuncc of ShakesjHiaro. 

VIII. What is a Gentleman ? 

IX. Review of Historical literature in the ATctorian Age. 

X. Millionaires: am thuya Benefit or a Danger to the Com¬ 
munity ? 

XI. Comparison of Misers and Millionaires. 

XII. Am Prose and Poetry inherently opposed ? 

XIII. Sj)eed and Commerce. 

XIV. Happiness among Rich and Poor. 

XV. The Attraction of Rank : its Causes and EfTects. 

XVI. Pride in ATude.rit and Modern Times. 

XVII. The Force of Example. 

XVIII. National Character. 

XIX. Zeal: the Business side of Lovo. 

XX. Self-discipline. 

XXL Serenity of Mind. 

XXII. Manners make the Man. 

XXIII. Judging of other Mtui. 

XXIV. The Exercise of Benevolence. 

XXV. The giving or taking of Advice. 

XXVI. Patriotism true and false!. 

XXVII. Need of reform in English spelling. 


I. Trite and False Imperialism, 

(Partly based on Spectator^ p. 716, 10th May 1902.) 

There are two Iin]>Grialisms—one false, the other true ; one built 
on rnatcTial, the other on moral greatness. True imperialism does 
not consist in the expansion of the empire, but in the healthiness of 
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tho oentro and in tlie loyally of tlu* eoloiiies and dependencies ilial 
j^ravitate round the centre. 

If our oiiipiru is to stand and nnduro, it must in the last resort 
be founded not upon s)n]>s and stddiers, not upon swift cruisers and 
all-shattering guns, not upon bluod aiirl iron, but ujiuu the eharui^ter 
of the British ]>eu]i]e and u]H>n tlie sjiirit that ]K)ssesses them. The 
lirst and foremost care must be the betterment of otirsidves at bouu!, 
Iho betterin(uit of all our j*e<)ple of every class. M e are, and must 
remain, the heart of tlie eiujiire. Tlie sounder the heaii,, tlie sounder 
will be the members an<l the longer will the lunjiire last. 

How is the ^■.enl.ral charaeler of the nation to lie jircscrved ? 
Firstly, by fostering the tra<litions of a great yiast and living 
worthily of them. Sceondly, by imjiroving the ediuaitional forees 
of the country. M’^e must not only have schools wliore the pupils 
w ill learn to be successful, to make wealth rajiidly, to become learned, 
and to cultivate tbi^ intellects, but schools where they will also 
learn to serve tlie riglit, to do that which is noble and avoid what 
is sordid and unw’ortliy of a great ]>oo])le. Material ]iro8i»erity will 
not last, unless the Stat-e is made up of good citi/ens: lor without 
good citizens the heart of the cmjnre will Iw of stone and will lueet 
with the fate of all the empires of the ]ast. 

The Roman Empire fell; why ? because it beeaiiic corrupt at the 
centre. The noble traditions of the republic, by whoso citizens the 
empire was won, were forgotten. It was tlie fresli blood brought 
in from the distant provinces which made the eiiijiirc last as long 
as it did. 

If we ap|)oaI to our own history, we shall find that what wo have 
.said is not a fine-spun theory, but a fact. Kever was England 
more corrupt than in the days of Charles II. Did the empire 
flourish in those days? In those evil days we did not win, but 
we lost, provinces. In an hour of shame (1GC7) the Dutch came U]> 
the Thames and burnt three of our shi|»s. The yeai’s of imperial 
rctrogre.s8ion were years in which we forgot our virtue and the better 
traditions of the ]>ast. 

Look again at tlie end of iho eighteenth century, when the hard 
luaterialism of the ago was joined to an outburst of sensuality and 
profligacy,—the epoch typilied by the political dishonesty of Charles 
James Fox and the Coalition (lovernmont of Korth. In that day 
the empire was almost at its lowest ebb. Never had the standard 
of public duty fallen so low, never bad tlic innpire bi^cn in such 
danger. 

Another essential condition of true as distinguished from false 
imperialism is tliat the parent state shall consult th(! iiiti'i'csts, the 
feelings, and legitimate asjiirations of her colonies and provinces, and 
not tax or plunder them for her own benefit. Home did this and 
fell to pieces. Spain did this and ha.s lo.st everything. England, 
under the evil ausjuces of her ignorant and short-sighted king, 
(veorge Ill., entered u|K>n a similar kind of selfish policy with her 
American colonies, and lost them. 

It is of no use to read history if its lessons are thrown away. 
Happily, England has profited by these lesscms, and tliis is why 
her colonies have become a source of strengtli and inijKirial greatness. 
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II. The Uses of PjiosPKnfTV. 

{Sptdaiory p. 558, 27th October 1900.) 

The doctrine “Sweet are the usee of adversity” is a comfort to 
the miserable and the unfortunate. It teaches resignation and 
fortitude. It makes men disregard or despise the good things of this 
life and “set their affection on things above.” 

Yet a great dual of this praise of pain is traditional only, having 
come down from a less happy t)ast or from monastic notions of self- 
inflicted suffering. In these days it is apt to }»roduce a very rank 
type of hyi>ocrisy; for though every one says that jirosperity is a 
snare, every one is trying to be prosperous. 

The elfort to bo prosperous tends, if widely diffused, to the 
general good of mankind. It stirs up industry, keL‘])8 the community 
awake, and leads men to appreciate and rus]iect one another. The 
better qualities in human tiature are likel^f* to be stilled in an 
atmosphere of general misery and suffering. 

A man who has been succ:essful in tlie career of life eitlier chosen 
by himself or imposed upon him by circumstances, is not ]>1acod 
under the sjiiritual temptation of discontent, jealousy, envy, or 
class-bitterness. Hu takes a more cheerful view of life. He is likely 
to have more charity, more pity, more consideration, more power of 
being .sympathetic. On the other hand misfortune is apt to make 
a man sour, exacting, and self-absorbed. 

It is not often that pros|>crity comeR by accident. It comes of 
hard work, patience, wakhfiiliiess, clcar-hcadedncsR, honesty, tact 
and temper in dealing with others. If such qualities are rewarded, 
as they should be, by success, it has a wholesome effect on tlic mind 
and character. Comjiare such a man with one who has been 
unfortunate through no fault of his own. One feels sorry for the 
latter; yet of the two the former is more likely to take a just and 
reasonable view of life and of w'hat he owes to his fellow-men. 

National prosperity like that of England need not bo followed, 
as happened at Romo and as some have predicted for England, by 
national degeneracy. Prosperity need not be followed either by 
self-indulgence or by avarice, ft tends rather to diminish greed, 
which among very poor races or classes often jjrovokes to crime. 
There is less crime and a more widely 8])read })hilanthropy in 
England than elsewhere, because there is a wider spread of general 
prosperity. 

III. The Oxfoed Scholahships fouhukd by Cecil Rhodes. 

{SpectatoTf p. 511, 12th April 1902.) 

In the spring of 1902 died Mr. Cecil Rlmdes, the great empire- 
builder of South Africa. Ho left by his will a large number of 
scholarships of £300 a year each, tenable for three years at Oxford. 
Two were allotted to eacli state or territory in the United States, 
two to eiu:h province in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
fifteen to Germany, and many to South Africa and the United States. 

He thus made Oxford, his old university, a kind of academic 
centre for the Teutonic race, and especially the Anglo-Saxon part of 
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it. He realised wliat Oxford had done for liiniself, and dosirod that 
the same influence should be utilised for the English'Speaking world 
as a whole. 

The last thing intended or desired by this bequest was to turn a 
number of lads, born elsewhere, into Englishmen, and make them 
less attached to their own country. If a residence at Oxford is likely 
to raise the character, one of its first effects will be to make the 
scholarship-holders not less, but more, attached to the laud of 
their birth. 

One of the things that students learn at Oxford is that man does 
not live by bread aluiit;, or by the making of niatdiiiiery, or by any 
exhibition of mere mechanical force, but by the cultivation of literair 
taste and the training of the intellectual faculties. They will 
become iuitiated into that s]>irit of criticism and research, which 
regards the |>ower to learn and to originate as of higher value than 
the mere aceuniulatisu of fact,—an attitude mcH illustraUd in the 
world of sjK>rt by those who value tlic game above the ]>rize. 

The teaching at Oxford is based U])on the humanities. The 
thing denoted by this much used, but much misunderstood, word 
does not denote the classics—I^tin and Greek. It signifies the 
th<ioretica1 liasis of every form of learning as oj)po.sed to the practical 
part ill daily use. Case-law is the practical side of the profession of 
lawyer ; the principles of law arc its humanities. Philosophy, history, 
the classics of all languages, whether ancient or modem,—these are 
the materia]; but the essence is the mental attitude, the snirit in 
which they are approached, the iKiiut of view from which tney are 
looked at. 

If there is much in the teaching, there is still more in the life. 
The young man on leaving Oxford goes out into the world with the 
strcmiousness l>om of cultivatiid ambition, and the eoiifldonce which 
the contact and opposition of vigorous minds have given him. If he 
fails, ho fails by bimself and does not scTcech against fate. If he 
wins, he has learnt to value distinction at its proper worth and to 
keep his bead cool. 

The young men selected from all jiarts of the empire to reside at 
Oxford will carry back with them to the ends of Die earth a local 
|»atriotism strengthened, not weakened. They will also carry back 
a love for English life and for English friends, and a genuine 
understanding of the mother-country. 

IV. Thr Choice of a Candidate at Municipal Elections. 

{Spectator^ p. 231, 16th February 1901.) 

Municipal elections should not be conducted on the lines of party 
politics. Local patriotism has nothing to do with national, still less 
with imperial, questions. 

Some might say that such advice is both impracDcable amd 
unwise,—impracticable, because to one who has paid no attenUon 
to municipal aifairs, but is interested in naDonal questions, party 
politics may be the only moans of knowing a candidate's ability or 
worth,—unwise, because no better test could exist. 

The alleged impracticability is not admitted. A man can always 
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enquire amongst neiglibours, who have kcj>t their ryes aiul cars open 
to mtiiiicipal iiiaiters, and wdio know the kind of man that is wanted. 

The alleged unwisdom is equally baseless. A mans political 
prejudices have nothing to do with his fitness for municipal office. 
Even if they had, the (tandidates elec.ted cannot ho expected to do 
their work well, unless they are followed and criticised, blamed, or 
sui)portod by an intelligent opinion on the part of tlio community 
which they represent. A man who has given ]>roof of ])ractical 
ability in any line of life is likely to be fit for niunoipal office, what¬ 
ever views he may happen to hold alKuit the aduirs of the nation. 

The London County Oiuiieil, the largest and most im]»ortant in 
the ernfure, is a good «^\aiiip1u of the dissocualiou of local from 
imperial or national politicss. Most of its members (1902) are 
Conservative in ituperial politics, but “ Progre^ssive ” or radical in 
local ones. Many other such exainjfies exist elsewhere. 

If a man has no time or no iiKdination himself up with 

local affairs, he is not ohlig(!d to vote? at all, and it is better to 
abstain from voting than t-o vote upon a false issue. Ilut if he is 
detcnniiiod or jnusuaded to use his vote, yet disinclined to study 
local (uiestions on his own ae-couiit, he can he guided hy tlm lUtc- 
payers' Associalijui, which exists in most boroughs for the very 
purpos<5 of supjdyiiig information or helping to actjurc the return of 
suitable eandidate.s. 

The qualifications to be looked for in a candidate for office are 
that he possesses the ntu^ussaiy leisure, that he tak<;s a genuine 
interest in the well-being of the locality, that l»c is a man of 
business-e.xjKtTiencc. The second of these is the most important of 
the three, it is the duty of the elector to fiml out such candidates, 
and not allow himself to he led away by any other consideration 
than that of securing the best man. 

V. TiiK SlIOIlTF.N’ING OK Sl'ACK ; ITS CaUSKS AND EFFECTS. 

The great work of the century last past is the shortening of sjiace. 
Till the first quarter of tiiat century w'as jmst notliing had been 
done. Ko one could travel faster than a man could run, or a horse 
gallop, or a shi]) sail. Napoleon when he invade<l Italy could not 
cross the Alps with moi'e speed or facility than IlannilMil did some 
two thousand years i>eforo him. The world had been stationary in 
the matter of locomotion. 

Now all is changed. The steamship crosses the water in much 
less than half the time that the sailing ship took. Tlie steam 
locomotive traverses the earth at extraordinary speed. Not only 
countries, hut continents have been spanned. Electricity (all the 
resources of which have not yet been ex])lored) promises to make 
travelling still more ra]>id. The electric telegraph enables men to 
converse at immense distances aj)art, and almost at lightning speed. 
Even the cycle far outstrips tlie pace at which men can run, and it 
does so without taking away the rider's breath. A man mounted on 
a bicycle can outstrip in the long run a man mounted on a horse. 

The effect might bo called either the shrinkage or the exnau* 
sion of the world. It is “ skriukage ” in the sense that the world has 
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become a|){)arciitly, tboiigli not actually, smaller. It is “ cx|)an«i<jn " 
in the sense that nations and individuals arc no longer confined 
within the narrow area of their own ctuiulry, but can ojjcn out into 
new chaiiuels of enterprise and extend their influeiK^e. 

Now what is the elfect? Is it wlndly beneficial? or is there 
another side to th(5 jiictun* ? 

Of tho benefits wc need hardly speak. Knowledge is increased, 
th<! thoughts of men uiv wideiuil. Nations uiiderstaiid or ought to 
understuud each otlicr belter. The sense of remoteness disajipears ; 
exjferience is fuller. Scis Two (Jatllo/ir/n 0 / I’eivun, i. 1. 

Another advantage is the development of traile. This opens up 
new sourctis of employment and jiromotes tlie general jn'osperily. 
Trade-relations tend to reduee the proltahility of war or to shorleu 
its continuance. Anotfier “hundred years* war” uould not be. 

Rut the efbtets are not all advantageous. Fi'e(pieut ami ra]iid 
travelling, known “glola!-trotting,” distracts attention, and 
makes tbo observation of men and manners more, cursory and more 
sujKjrficial. A globe-trotter takes a ljurried tour tlirougli India by 
rail, and ofi his return sets up to be an authority 011 Indian subjects, 
of wdiiuh ill fact lie Inis huirnt notiiing. 

In some cases rina.!-auti[iathy is accentuated by more frequent 
intercourse; for iutcreourse <lo<‘s not necessarily pr<itlu(!o either 
friendslii]) or res])o(;t. Increased intercourse from Eurojie has made 
the Chinese liate “the foreign ib'vil” more thau ever. No one 
dislikes a negro so much as an American does, who has seen most 
of him. 

The higher races sometimes deteriorate tliroiigh increased inter¬ 
course with the low'er, or through living in unsuitable climates. A 
man born and bred in tlic backwoods of America among lied Indian 
tribes is likely to learn tbeir ways. The mixture of blood which 
sometimes follows a foreign rosidenee; may prwluee an inferior ty])e. 
An Englishman Wn and bred in India is a])t to deteriorate through 
the effect of a climate not suited to bis lien^dltury constitution. 


YI. Lkttek-wkitinc : 'What it was and What it is. 

There was a time when Ictbjr-writiug was accounted a literary 
accomplishment. Sec, for instance, tlu! letters of Oow]'er, Goldsmith, 
Horace Walpole, Miss Burney. Such letters Lake rank among the 
classics of English literature. 

News-letters preeedisd new.spapcrs. A man of rank or pfditical 
influence, when lie hift the metropolis and returned to the country 
for a time, employed some professional bdlcr-writer to keej) him 
posted up in current jwlitica and the news of the Court. It was not 
till after the Revolution of 1689 that printed news]ia}»ers began to 
supersede written news-letters. 

The epistolary fonn was used in many branches of literature:— 
Descriptive, as in the Paston Letters^ Wliibi’-s Natural JHslory of 
Stlhomtf and in Tiady Mary Montague’s accounts of her travels and 
residence in the East; Reflective, as in Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to 
his Son. Bolingbroko's letters on the Study and Use of Historyy 
Goldsmith’s Letters from a Citizen of the JVorld, Locke’s Letters on 
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Toleration^ Burke’s Letter on a Regicide Peace; Fictional, aa in 
Richardson’s novels, all of which are told in the form of corres}»ond- 
ence, Smollett's llumphrnj Clinker^ and Scott’s Redgauntlet: 
Satirical, as in Drapier's Letters by Swift, and Junivs's Letters by 
some unknown author. 

Now all this is changed. The railway and the steamship have 
altered everything. The classic ago of letter-writing is gone. 
Men took a great deal of pains over their private correspondence, 
when letters were slow in travelling and the ]K)stage was heavy. 
Letter-writing was then studied as an art (es]iecia!ly tlie an or 
concealing art); and it was brought to sucli ]ierfection that the 
epistolary form was uwid, ns we have s(m;ii, in general literature. 

What was once a cherished art and solace is now’ for the most part 
looked U]K}U as a bunleu, a weariness of the flesh. Business men 
and women have but little leisure for i>rivate corresj)ondence. 
Amongst the leisured classes more time is gi^An to outdoor amuse¬ 
ments and to tlie calls of socicUy. Since travelling h»3 boconie 
so easy and cheap, people prefer visiting their friends to writing 
to them. 

Though the leisured artistic product has become almost a thing 
of the }>a.st, letters are still a groat source of comfort and ha]»pincss 
to friends or relatives sojiarated by long distain^ss. In this gi'cat 
empire of ours, most families become broken np ; the tendency of the 
age is to scatter. Tiie inventions wliich have produced this general 
di8)>eTsion have also ])rovided that, if bodily scjiaration there must 
be, there need be no separation of mind. 

The daily letter-bag is now mostly filled with correspondence on 
business, hurried notes answering or giving irvitations, |K)st-cards. 
Love-letters have a place here and there. 

The men moat persecuted by correspuiidcnco arc great writers. 
They are bombarded by strangers asking tlicir opinion on questions, 
calling for explanations, suggesting new points of view, disputing 
their statements, etc. 

Sometimes, however, an author receives letters which must he 
very gratifying; such was Goethe’s letter to Carlyle. A letter of 
thanks or congratulation from a serious and competent student who 
signs his name is more gratifying than an unsigned review, however 
favourable. 


VII. The Influence of Shakespeare. 

(Partly based on Spectator, p. 81, 19th January 1901.) 

The great link tlint binds ail iiarts of the British empire together 
is the possession of a common literature and a common language. 
A common religion, a common jurisprudence, and common traditions 
have not united the i>eo])]c8 of Western £urope~France, Spain, and 
Italy: the essential link is wanting. 

We hear of Sltakespeare being acted and Shakespeare societies 
being formed in our most distant colonies. A spiritual link is thus 
forged, stronger than any political links could be. The spirit of a 
great genius moves upon the face of the waters that divide the 
remote colonies from the motherland* 
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Whatever may be the fate of the empire, avo feel sure tliat tho 
podestal of Shakes]M'aro will stand. We do not feel (juite tlie same 
confidence about liis greatest C(mteni|>oraries, - Laeon, Beii .luiis<»n, 
or his greatest successors,—Milton, Wordsworth, Tl•nny^(ln. 

What then is tlic secret of Shakespeare's inllucmic ? Not the 
originality of his ]dot8 ; for all liis ]dols (with one single exception) 
are borrowed ;—not the remodelling of the Knglisii drama ; for this 
was the work of Marlowe, who wrote jdays of a high order before 
Shakespeare did ; -not the introduction of blank verse as the metre of 
dialogue; for this had been done already nut the dej'th of his 
learning ; for he consulted translations whenever lie could, in jirefer* 
eiicc to the originals, and many of his classical allusions are wrong. 
(His geography is sinuctimes at fault. lie gives liohemia a sea-eoast, 
and makes Milan a seaport.) 

The main secret of his iiiliuciice lies in his humanity,—his extra* 
ordinary susceptibility to every phase of human feeling in all ranks 
of life, his prodigious faemlty of assimilati<in, his power of identifying 
himself with the cliarat'.turs tliat he ]»ourtrays. This w as the genius 
born in him : a similar genius, though not of so wide a range, was 
born in Dickens. Ho enters into the terribh? n^morse, yet stern 
unyielding courage, of Macheth, as truly as into th<i humble jiiecy 
of Ilciiry VI. Nothing that ]>ertaiued to man was alien to this 
universal .s]»irit. He lias well heeii called “the thousaiid-souled 
Shakesjiearc.” In Shakespeare character occupies the jiluce taken 
by fate in Greek tragedy. 

Another secret of his influence lies in his jiower of cx])ressioii. 
He w'as a jioet before he became an actor or a dramatist. To e.\pre8s 
tlie workings of the human heart in all its j»ljases he needed a {lerfect 
mastery of language, and he jM»8ses.sed it. “Out of the abundance 
of the heart tlio mouth speaketh.” His vocabulary amounts to 
21,000 words, while that ofMiltou numbers only 7000. In the turn 
of his phrases he surpasses every oilier Eiiglisli writer, and no other 
writer is so much quoted. 

Considered merely as a dramatist, he excels all rivals in the 
mastery of stagecraft,—knowledge w hich Ins acquired by his exjierience 
as an actor. The craft of Shakespeare is cs]iecia]ly seen in iiis exits 
and his entrances. The kiuK'king at th<! jialace gale afler the 
murder of Duncan is the stroke of fate heralding the entrance of 
Macduir and the disclosure of the crime. Many other examjdes 
could be given. 

As regards bis religion we cannot say from his writings what he 
was. He lived in an age of transiti<in, and shows no leaning to one 
side more than the other. Didactic he could not lie; tliis is nut 
possible in a dramatist. Indilfcrent to right and wrong lie never is. 
In all his dramas the subtle ])oisou of evil works out its natural 
result; and goodness meets with its reward in becoming mo'e and 
more perfect. 

In some of his plays Shakespeare speaks with great jiride and love 
of his country. This is one of the links that binds him to the 
Eziglisb'Spealung race throughout the world. 
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VIII. What is a Gentlkman? 

Tho Bonl “ gcnllcman ” is difficult to deiinc, and it would lio best 
not to attempt it. One can describe a thing witliont didIning it. 

To be a genllenian is not a matter of birth, though tliis is what 
the word originally meant. It is derived from Latin yews, “a elan 
of the jiatrieian order." To be &yciUilis, i.e. a member of such a 
clan, distinguished a patrician from a jileheian or man of low rank. 
Vrum fjerUilis vift get “gcntli!," “genteel,” “gentleman.” According 
to the Heralds’ College, “gentleman” still means one who jiosscsses 
an hereditary coat-armour, lint thi.s is not the sciisc in which the 
word is now understood, though good birth is still a very common 
and a very natural accom|>animent of what we mean by a gentleman. 
We now give the name to those who diservc it on grounds of nature, 
conduct, and bearing. Even Chaucer, who wrote 500 years ago, 
S]icaka of “ gentilman ” in the modern sense. The French, however, 
up to a recent date preservisl tho etymological meaning of“gcntil- 
homme,” and its ]irescrvatioii may in a sense be said to have helped 
to produce the great rcvoluuon of 1789. 

Gontlcmanliiicss does not dejicnd u]ion a high degree of virtue or 
religion, though moral excellence, like good birth, is a common and 
a natural aceom|ianiment. We can hanlly conceive of a man, who 
behaves like a genllenian in public, leading a dissipated or vicious 
life in private; and hence the 16th I’saliu has been called the 
gontloman-Psalm. Dekker, the dramatist, calls our Lord “ the first 
true geutlcuiau that ever breathed. ” Vet a man may lead the ]iurest 
life without being a gentleman. A lady said of her country neigh¬ 
bour that ho was so hojiclcssly vulgar that she could not know him 
in town, but hoi>ed to meet him in heaven. 

The chai-acleristics of a gentleman may be summed up, wo think, 
under five ditferent headings:— 

(1) A certain gracefulness of manner and bearing.—There is 
something even in the walk, the gait, tho dress, and the expression 
of the face. A coarse, ill-bred face, a slouching or ungainly walk, an 
uncouth dress, does not harmonise well with refinement of manner. 
The manners must be not only refined, but easy and natural,—not 
affected or assumed or practised with difficulty. To a man of low 
birth or bringing up it may he difficult to acquire such ease of 
manner, yet the acquisition is not impo.ssible if there is refinement of 
feeling to back it. 

(2) A high sense of honour.—If a gentleman gives his word to a 
thing, he will do it; there will be no evasion, because it was not 
written down. If he sees an ojieii letter lying on a table, ho will 
not read it. He will not rejieat all that passes in conversation with 
a friend, even though he was not bound to secrecy. He will be true 
to his associates, and if he has enemies he will not be malignant. 

(3) An average stock of general knowledge.—Without this he 
cannot take part in conversation or exchange ideas with other 
gentlemen. Dr. Johnson once said of a certain ndlitary afficcr, that 
he was not a real gentleman, because be could talk of nothing 
but soldiering. A man should find out tho mood of his company, 
and restrain his individual mood. He should not thrust his own 
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jwirticular sulijoot uj»oti not iiit(!rosto(l in it, lus if lie had 

nothing else to talk about. He ahould allow others to talk as well 
as himself. 

(4) Consideration for the fcislings of others.—If a man or woman 
is sore U]>on a corUin suhjeet, the subject should not be brought up. 
A man should rejiress the disjilay of his own feeliugs, if the o(!easioii 
requires it. A gentlcmau will not ask inquisitive questions. Rude 
or thoughtless remarks sometimes wound more deeply than injuries, 
and, even though mi oU’enee was meant, are less easily forgiven. 
This want of eonsidiiration is one of the marks of a snob,—a jicrson 
who aifects the gontle-iiiaiily lOkTerior, hut laeks the iiiwanl feeling. 
Regard for the feelings of otlurrs is often met with in a working man, 
who is wanting in (iualitie.s (1) ami (15). I'his is the truest kind of 
courtesy. Many so-called gentleiimn are witliout it. A gentleman 
in this sense may be defined as one who has too much sell-respect to 
show disresjiect to •thers. A stdiobir who, without provocation, 
laughs at another's ignorance, is a snob. 

(5) Delicacy.—The avoidance of words or actions that offend the 
finer sitsceptibilitics. A man <if delicate feeling will not enter into 
jiarticulars about his ailments or about disgusting sights that ho 
may hapjien to have seen or lii ard of. 

Lastly, a man is not a gentleman, because ho has a go(Kl income, 
liv(!S in good style, and keejis u]i a good ap|»earam!e. A jioorman 
may have niore of tlie gonlbunan in him than a rich. “The appella¬ 
tion of gentleman,” says Steele, Taller No. 207, “is never^to he 
affixed to a man’s circumstances, hut to his behaviour in them.” 


IX. Review of Histoiucal Litkratuiie in the Victorian Age. 

Tile reign of Victoria was in the matter of historical composition 
the most brilliant in our literature. The j^rincipal writers arc— 

1. Carlyle (1795*1881): French JUvolviion; Letters and Speeches 

of Oliver Cromwell; Frederick 11. of JYussia. 

2. Orote (1794-1871): History of Greece, in twelve volumes. 

3. Macaulay (1800*1859): history of Enyland (from accession of 

James II. to the death of'William 111.). 

4. Fronde (1818*3894) : Ifistory of England (from the fall of 

Cardinal Wolsey to the death of Queen Elizabeth). 

5. Freeman (1823-1892) : Historii of tlte Eorman Conquest; His¬ 

tory of Sicily ; William Rufus. 
fi. Sfcuhhs (b. 1825): Constitutional Jlistory of England. 

7. Gardiner (3829-1902) ; Histortj of England (from tlie accession 

of James I. to the end of the I’rotectorate). 

8. Lecky (b. 1838): Rite and Influence of RationaUsm. in Europe.; 

History of European Morals from Augustus to Cho-r'u7nagnt; 
History of Emglaivd and Ireland in the Eigldtenih Ceniury. 

R Green (1837-1883): Short History of the Engluh People; TJm 
M alang of England; The Conquest of England. 

The chronological order of these historians hapj>en8 to lit in with 
OUT Qtassificatiou of ^em into->(a) the partisan historians, 1, 2» 
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3, 4 ; (ft) tlic impartial liiatorians, S, 6, 7; (r) tho philosophical 
historians, 8, 9. 

Tho iiartisan historians.—Tlicse are celebrated for the freshness 
which they put into their narrative, the keen interest which they 
excite, and the vigour with which they set fortii their personal views 
on the events which they dcserihe. What they wrote, they wrote 
from their hearts. Carlyle’s greatest work (on the Frciie.h Kevolu- 
tion) is a great c^pic poem, full of pa.ss8ionatu emotion, written in 
the form of prose. Grote, it ha.s been said, produced a gigantic 
and very Icanied party-parajphlet in glorifiention of the Atlienian 
democraey. Ma<;aulay*s history is avowedly the Whig version of 
the Revolution of 1688. Fronde’s work is a brilliant, but one¬ 
sided, aecount of Kngiish and Scotch history in the Tudor period. 

The impartial historians.- - These represp ut a theory of historical 
eumjiosition e.\actly the reverse of the ]irecediug. The truth, told 
simply, literally, impartially, and with great nainuteness of detail, 
is all that they care about. Having made a laborious and exhaustive 
study of first-liand authorities, they would deny tliat there is any 
duty resting on the historian to set forth the facts i>ietorially or 
with literary tinisli. There must he no dramatic interest, no atmo- 
sphere of romampe, nothing but tliip dry light in which alone the 
personages and events can be viewed witliout distortion. 

The ]>hilo3opliical historians.—These writers combine some of the 
characteristics of tho two preceding. Leeky, like F'reeman, is 
very jsitieut in his investigation of fact, and very accurate in his 
researches, but he avoids great miniitenoas of d<pt<iil, preferring to 
take a wide and iihilosophical view of tho great questions of history. 
Moreover he throws a great deal of life into his narrative, and is 
read witli much interest. The same remarks a]ij)ly to Green. 

Wo liave gripat respect for the industry and judicial fairness of 
historians of the second class. But we place them on a lower level 
tlian either of the other two. Tliey cannot be classed as great 
writers, and as historians they are not of much use ; for in tho first 
place very few jiersons read them, and in tho second place, they fail 
to give us a real insight into the spirit of the age which they 
describe. They arc wh.at Carlyle called with scorn, “ Dry as dust." 
Froude’s reading of the character of Henry Vlll. is admitted to be 
a gross piece of inaccuracy; but in other respects what an insight 
he gives us into the England of that age! The sympathetic treat¬ 
ment of a great historic period may furnish the critic with a few 
errors to correct, a few judgments to question or modify; but to 
tho geiHPral reader it gives an intelligent presentation of the past, 
while it enables him to live in it over again, to understand its 
problems as he never did before, and to perceive how it has affected 
our life of to-day. A syrajpathetic historian can be and often is 
(witness Grote) quite as accurate and painstaking in his explora¬ 
tion of facts as the most rigidly impartial one; but he makes a 
different use of them. In order to prove or justify his own reading 
of the facts, he plays for particular points and takes care to give 
greater prominence when it suits his case. 

History is not a more question of correct narrative, fortified by 
appalling notes in which we arc referred to the original authorities. 
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It cannot bo instrnctivo if it is written with a cold, entirely even, 
impartial mind. TIui sympathetic treatment of a pori(Hl iiiiiy e<mtaiw 
deeper truth than a lu.story which )»osscsses no niorit otU-r than 
that of the most rigorous accuracy. The more accurate a writer 
is, the bettor. But acxmracy need not coni})el him to stiile las 
individual leanings when he attem)>ts to cxjilove the .spirit of uii 
age that ia past. English hist<*ry will bo read in Green long after 
Stubbs, Freeman, and Gardiner are forgutteii, 

X. Miklionaikes; Auk they a llKNunT or a Danokr to 
THK Community * 

One of the characteristh’s of the ])re8(mt age is the increase of 
luilliuiiaii'es and multi-iuilliuiiairCK. There are a few in England, 
some in South Africa, many more in the United Slates. Ls it good 
or bad for the eumAuiiity that such huge fortunes shuiild exist? 
The amount of good or bad must largely de]iend upon the character of 
the individual owner. M'o can only state general principles. 

Millionaires are the chief owners of ca])ital. WiDiuul capital, 
industries cannot be carried on. What oc.cupics the thoughts of a 
millionaire is how to lay out his savings to the best advantage to 
liimself. Tins, though done from self-interest, is not, so far as tlie 
community is concerned, a jmrely unprofitable ])rocess. In all ranks 
of life many liesides tho millionaire prolit by the way in which he 
invests his cayntal. 

Millionaires have given large sums for public purposes. In 
America colleges and universities luivc been tuidowcd. Astronomi¬ 
cal observatories have been set iiji and maintained at enormous cost. 
Examples: the Cornell University, the Lick Observatory, the great 
telescope in Chicago. There may be some ]>nrsonal pride or ambition 
at the bottom of these jmblic benefactions. Hut the comiininity 
rea{)8 the benefit ail the same. Mr. Carnegie has mode liberal 
endowments for public libraries in England and America, and for 
Scotch universities. Mr. Cecil Rhod^^s founded a large number of 
scholarships for all j»arta of the British enijtire, for the United 
States, and for Germany, — all tenable at Oxford. l’eab(»dy left 
enormous sums which have bciiU s])etit on tho housing of llic London 
poor. The Kothscliilds have been liberal in ]mblie beiiefactioDs of 
various kinds. 

Now for the other side. Granted tliat industrial or commercial 
projects re(|uire capital to start them, tlic i^apital need not come 
from a millionaire. It can be got together fnnii a large number of 
investora of small or moderate incomes; and this method is very 
much better for the general community. The best thing of all is 
when workmen themselves Ixicome sliareholders, and tlius have a 
personal interest besides tliat of earning wages in the firm to which 
they belong. As compared with the United States, tliere are lew 
millionaires in England. But this has not prevented the growth of 
industries or the forming of joint-stock comiianies in abundance. Tlie 
consequence is that wealth is more widely shared and more evenly 
distributed. 

There is much danger to the community when tlie control of 
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industry is cnntred in the hands of a few men of immense wcaltK 
Tho power wljich ean creahi an industry can also destroy one. 
Smaller undertakings, which might do very well in fair competition, 
can be wrecked (as they often have been) by a gisinl ca])italist or 
combination of capitalists establishing a monopoly. The greatiir ean 
wreck tho smalh^r by lowering prices for a time, and then raising 
them again higher than they ever were before. A combination (or 
“trust"as it is called in America) by raising the ]>rice of com¬ 
modities in general demand, such as imat, wheat, hardware, etc., 
can inflict great hardship on consuniei's. 

Another evil of mil lionain.'■ control is that most of the men 
employed by it are reducicd to servitude. Few have any chance of 
rising, or of starting on their own account. The man of original 
views cannot get a hearing. The energy of character is lc.sseued, 
and there is no scope for independent action. Supposing that a 
“Dry-goods Trust” or union of drapers is foiwied, not many little 
shopkeepers will fight their way up to bo “warehousemen” or 
wholesale dealers, as Inis been done hcrclofoic. 

There are thus two great dangers to the community in the system 
of millionaire-trusts: the loss of competition, whi(!h affects the con¬ 
sumer ; and the loss of independence, which affects the workman. A t 
prc.scnt such evils are only beginning to be felt, and hence hostile 
opiidon against millionaires is hardly yet born. If smdi evils take 
root, they will scarcely be atoned for by the grant of public 
benefactions, 

Tho growth of millionaires implies that wealth is being more 
and more concentrated in the hands of the few, instead of lieing 
more and more widely spread among the many. This cannot be a 
good thing for the community at large. Millionaires may become 
great nuisances in the world. Their enormous wealth gives them 
enormous power. 


XI. CoMI'AEISON OF MiSEKS AND MlLLIONAIKES. 

(Partly based on /Spectator, 13th April 1901 ; 4th January 1902.) 

Wo might fancy two young men, A and B, feginuiug life at 
the same time, with cixual abilities and equal resources. No great 
difference of character is then discernible. By the age of fifty, A 
has become a miser, and B a millionaire. Both have made money 
the object of their lives; A never ceases to hoard ; B never ceases 
to invest. What difference exists in their characters and in their 
motives 1 

The jwculiarity of a millionaire is that he perpetually risks his 
money in order to make more. lie pursues riches with the same 
ardour that a scientific man feels in exploring the secrets of nature, 
a traveller in discovering new lands, an inventor in making new 
machines, an artist in drawing new pictures that will surpass his 
former ones, a scholar iit acquiring friali knowledge, a conqueror in 
adding new territories to his empire. One millionaire will strive to 
surpass another for the sake of victory rather than of profit. Ho 
has no hereditary title or rank; so in his own line he strives to be 
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a king. KinM they are often called,—as the Oil King, the Silver 
King, the Kailway King, the Steel King. One millionaire in figliting 
another will K(>cnd euurnious sums rather tlian he l>oaten. An 
example of this occurred in the conflict (May 1901) over the control 
of the Northern Pacific Railway. To obtain the coveted control, Mr. 
Pierpnnt Morgan on one side, and Mr. Harrinmn on the other, l)egan 
buying furiously at jiriccs far l»cyond any profit tliat the shares 
were ever likely to bring in. 

Mr. Carnegie, late SUel King of the United States, decided at 
the age of sixty to retire from dollar-hunting. Such an example 
is rare; and even in his case it owuiT<!d very late in life. As a 
rule millionaires nev(!r rest Tlicy have been accustomed to excite* 
ment, and they must have sonietliing to do. The management of 
an immense concern is as full of human interest as the Secretaryship 
of the (lolnnicB, and is not dependent, like the SccrcUryshijt, on the 
}> 0 ]mlar will. « 

The character of a miser is altogether different. 11c will not risk 
his money by investing it. He luiards it; and for this jmrpose denies 
himself the commonest comforts. He will even die of jirivalion (as 
in fa(d has often happened) rather than spend money on what is 
needed fur his health. He will hid<‘ his money almut liim, in order 
to feast his eyes on the glittering In-ap. 

How is such a character to be accounted for? “ Insane,” some wdll 
say ; but this cannot be, unless all ascetics are insane. A miser who 
dies of self-inflicted sulfering is os trm- an ascetic as any monk that 
ever lived, however much he may differ from a monk in motive. 
Moreover, a miser has a great deal of me.tliod: ho never rambles, 
never swerves. He is lioncst too; he does not rob other pco])le: he 
is much too cautious for that. Put a lunatic sticks at nothing. 

Miserliness is thrift carried to a vice. The root-cause of thrift is 
fear of future want. That fear, if it grows, as it may do in a man of 
morlnd tijmporanient, becomes by degrees the master-motive of his 
life, and maaos him at last a miser. A man docs not bc^conic a miser 
in a day; it takes years to make him one. He begins with loving 
money for the sake of the safety that it gives him, and eiid.s with 
loving it for its own sake. The jiassion for safety—the object—is 
transferred to the means of safety—money. 

For a millionaire oms can feel respect; for a miser only contempt 
or pity. We respect the ftjmier for liis ability, energy, and cb'vemess. 
Millionaires distribute money through tlic community by their ex¬ 
penditure (whicl) is sometimes lavish) as well as by their invest¬ 
ments : misers merely lock it u}’. A millionaire is a man of enici^triae 
and courage: a miser is a coward and a starveling. A millionaire 
will sometimes give very large sums for public pur})ost'S. It is 
sickening to make a hero of him for this reason; for there may be 
far less self-doiiial in the gift than when a widow gives sway her 
mite, and there may be a good deal of self-glorification in the motive. 
Yet we must give him credit; for in parting with a million to endow 
a university, or a museum, or an observatory, he parts witli what it 
cost him a good deal of labour to get, and what it is very valuable 
for the public to have. 
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XII. Are Prose and PoETity inherently opposed t 

The wording of the title shows that the question asked is not 
whether prose and jioetry differ in fonn (whioh tliey obviously do), 
but whether they are op]>()sed in character or sjnrit. The point may 
be discussed both on historical and on critical lines. We shall find 
that these lines do not clash. 

In the history of literature poetry cvcrywdiere preceded prose; even 
great jioetry could be produced in an early and primitive state of 
society as well as in a more aflvanced one, while the best jiroso 
appears only in th<; latter, and becjonitis by this time more abundant 
than Jioetry. Kxaiujiles: lii Greek literature we have at an early 
age the great epic ami lyric jioeta (Homer, TIcsiod, Sappho, Anacreon, 
Pindar, etc.); at a later age few poists, but many great pro.se-vriters, 
as Democritus, Thucydides, i'iato, Demosthenes. Greativo jiower, 
imagination, sjiontaneity, is the mark of on^—critical acumen, 
research, elaboration, the mark of the oilier. This, in the main, is 
the distinction butwocn ]ioetry and jirose. The one lielongs to tlie 
youth of a nation ; the other to its nianhoo<l. TJie jioetic gift may, 
it is true, be seen in an advanced state of .sotnety eontiunporaneously 
with the ]>roduction of the best prose. In English literature, for 
example, we have jioets of the highest insniration (Shelley, Words¬ 
worth, Byron, Keats, Tennyson) side hy side with the most brilliant 
pTo-se-writers. But yet jirosc-writcrs vastly j)reponderate. We have 
great pro.se-w’riters now living, but no great poet. 

The j)recedence of jiootry to prose is also seen in the literary 
careers of distinguished authors. We know of no example in 
history, in which an author began his literary career with jirose and 
ended it with poetry. The examples are all the other >vay. If such 
a man writes poetry at all, he writes it when he is young, when his 
mind is imaginative, imjiuLsivc, and fresh; and he takes to prose, 
when he finds that libs mind has acquired a new bent and his judg¬ 
ment is more matured. Of Addison, Scott, Southey, Coleridge, 
Macaulay, and (gn-atest of all) Milton it may be said that their 
earliest literary efforts were all in the direistion of poetry. Milton 
could hardly have \vritten his greatest jioems wlien he was an old 
man, if he had not jiroved and cultivated his poetic jiowers as a 
young one. 

One’s own cxjicncnce as a reader points to the .«ame tendency. We 
love poetry must when wo are young. We have less desire to read 
poetry when we are older, unless it be to read over again poetry 
which we admired when young. Prose gains tlie uj)jier nand as we 
advance in years. 

Another fact w'hich jKiints to the inherent difference between 
poetry and jirose is that the greatest jioets have scarcely written 
prose at all, and have seldom or never risen to an equal eminence in 
noth. In the whole range of Greek and Roman literature (which has 
been the model of modem literature) we know of not even one 
example. In English literature Milton’s pr^so works will hardly 
comjiare with his jioetry; the poetry of Scott, Southey, Addison, 
Dr. Johnson, Macaulay, is not of the highest order and will not 
comj)arc with tlicir prose. 
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Prose may argue iu the treatise, exhort in tlie sermon, persuade in 
the oration, narrate in the liisWy, converse in the novel, ex]H)unH in 
the lecture, censure in the liai*anguc, laugh in tlic <^omedy, criticise 
in the essay. But jjoetry do(!S not argue, exhort, jieisuade, narrate, 
converse, expound, censure, laugh, or criticise. It enters the 
citadel of the soul, as music does, hy an entirely diflerent ehannel. 
We get th(! note of po(!try soinetiiiHis in the j>rose of Carlyle and 
Raskin and Burke, lint the predominant note iu the writers named 
is that of criticism and analysis. 

The ditTereiice between jKfetry and prose comes home to the student 
when he is told to ]iaraphrase the one into the other. He finds it 
impossible to turn the best jioetry into goo<I jiruse. Here is a 
practical test. They are distinct kinds of c<»niposition ; no con¬ 
verting of tlio one into tlie other should be demamfed or expected. 

XML Si‘KEi> ANii Commerce, 

{Spectator, p. 483, 13th October 1900.) 

Quickness of lot^omotion was the great achievement of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and increased quickness will be that of the twentieth. 
Tlie steamship, the railway, llie bicycle were all English inventions: 
so too the application of steam power to weaving, jdoiighing, ]»riut- 
iug, and many other industrial arts. Other countries borrowed these 
from England ; but of late England lias been falling bidiind in the 
matter of speed. Express trains run faster on the Continent than in 
England. In 1900 Oomiany built steamsbijis whose jiace sur|>assed 
that of any made in England. 

No matter, some will say. An hour or two makes no difference. 
The race is not always to the swift. Extreme .speeds are dangerous.— 
To which the answer is that if it is dangerous to sail at 20 knots 
an hour, it can hardly be safe to sail at If) knots; and in com¬ 
merce the etfcct of such difference is appreciable. The quickest ship 
secures the best cargo and meets with the first purchaser at the 
port of arrival. 

To have been beaten on our own element, the sea, and in oiir own 
invention, the steamship, is not creditable. If we wish to retain our 
commercial pre-eminence, wo must not yield to self-complacence or 
what Carlyle calls “pot-bellied cijuanimity.” The same cause—speed 
—which has done so much to promote the increase of commerce will 
certainly conduce to its success. The latter is tlio sequel of the 
former. 

All manifestations of energy, cither mental or ]»hysical, are but 
modes of motion. He who is content to go slowly or to dispaUdi 
his goods slowly will think slowly. In commerce, as in war or in 
statesmanship, the man of auick thought and prompt decision will 
jin. Quickness must not l>o confounded, however, with itshness. 
The one implies decision with facts to go on; the other is decision 
without them. 

So too with the instruments that man uses. Quick carriage by 
ship or by rail will draw the kecne.st and most successful, and there¬ 
fore the wealthiest, customer. Quickness secures reputation, and 
reputation is the best asset to any company which has competition 

l2 
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to contend against. It is easier to lose reputation than to win 
it hack. 

Indiflerenco to speed, if any such exists, in tlionglit or action or 
in tlie use of tliesc niechanicul appUanees on wliich quickness of 
action dejicnds, is a symptom of national decline. “Ko changing of 
place at a hundred miles an liour,” says Uuskiu, “will make us one 
whit stronger, hapjiier, or wiser. It does a man no harm, if he hi! 
truly a man, to go slow ; for his glory is not in going, but in being.’ 
True ; but to go slow does him a great deal of harm in trade and in 
professional work of any kind, if he has to eoinjiete against men 
whoso first endeavour will be to surpass him in the race. 

XI\'. Happiness amono Rich ank Toor. 

(Spectator, p. 754, 16th November 1901.) 

Wealth alone, as every one knows, will not (i'vc hapi>iness. The 
main factors of happine.ss are food, sleep, exercise, love, and health,— 
live essentials in all. There can be no happiness for one who suffers 
from a guilty conscience, a jiaiiiful disease, a total lack of interest in 
life, keenly-felt and lifelong disajipointment, or some irremediable 
domestic affliction. 

Lecturers may prate about the vanity of riches. But to au average 
man with a clear conscience, good health, a few tastes to cultivate, 
happy recolluclious, and agreeable companions, riches add greatly to 
the enjoyment of life. 

Riches, if they do nothing else, give tiowcr, and power may be 
exercised, with great happiness to the doer, for unselllsh objects, 
such as the dilfusion of cherished opinions, the advaneemciit of some 
much-loved cause, the removal of some hated abuse, the working out 
of some great literary scheme. Even if the owner of wealth has 
no such purposes, wealth judiciously s]ieut amongst his neighbours 
secures social jiositiou and promotes good feeling. 

From riches wo come down to the bare wage that sulllces for a 
decent subsistence. A liersou so situated may have hajipiness, so 
far as this consists of the five constituents noted almvc, and many do 
have it. But there are certain drawbacks, to wliieli Jioor men are for 
the most part liable. 

(1) Insecurity.—A man is liable to be thrown out of work by 
illness, the want of an employer, the failure of his employer, the 
injustice of his employer, the loss of strength through age. 

(2) Inability to provide for children, especially daughters.—A 
working man may be cut off before his children are old enough to 
take care of themselves. He has as great a honor of the workhouse 
for them as he has for himself. 

(3) Servitude.—He cannot choose his work or change his occupa¬ 
tion. He is tied to one thing. Like Ixion on his wheel, ho must go 
the same perpetual round. Some feel this less than others. A man 
who loves his work does not feel it at all; but such men are rare. 

The three drawliacks named are felt as keenly, perhaps more 
keenly, by the educated man than by the working man. In all 
callings, high or low, there is a large number of men who can make 
only a bare living. No. (2) is a terrible trial to a gentleman in pool 
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ciTcumsUnces ; ami No. (‘5) h very flistrcssiii^ a cultivatwl man 
placod under an arrogant, uiicuUiired einjdoycr. 

Tlift Tnlnd is its own place, and of it-self 

Can make a heaven of liell, a hell of heav(?n.—M ilton, 

This sounds well in jK>etry ; Iml n(» one finds it to he true in real life. 
Every one tries to secure a coni])ctence if he can. 

XV. The A'Jthaction oi-' Rank: Its Cai’sks and Effects. 

{SpedatoTt 19tli October 1901). 

An Englislnnan loves rank, lie does not i‘es]>ect a rich man 
iK^cause of Jiis riches, nor a poor man, who can h(»ast of a high jn-tli- 
gree, hut has fallen Indow the rank of his forefathers. He loves rank 
and the social status a(!coni])anyingit. If tlie title is not hereditary, 
hut has been given hy the sovereign, he res]»ects it, hotli because, the 
winner has done son^liing to deserve it, and heeause it stanijis him 
as one fit to move in a more dignified eireJe than his own. 

To what is this dei’erenei! for rank due? “All snobbishness,’’ 
says Thae.keray in his book of snobs. We disbelieve this (explanation. 
Britons of the true metal, altliough they respeet title, will not 
tolerate in private life the sliglite.st indignity from a titled man, nor 
in ]K>litic8 over-much resistanec. They would resent a wrong done 
by him more keenly than one done by an ctiual. Tliis is not 
snobbishness. It is self-respeot. 

The real explanation, we think, is this. In every grade there is a 
}K'r]>otual struggle to enter the grade above, or at least to imitate its 
ways and fall into line with it. It is creditable to the nation that 
such ambition exists. Rank i.s nssjiectcd, because it is the social label 
attached to men who have won their way, or whose foreiatherB have 
won their way, to a high rung of the ladder. 

We are a free peojjle,—stubborn, self-reliant, self-ojiinionated, and 
fond of personal independence. But with all that we are very con¬ 
servative in our ideas. Our social system has come down without a 
break from a remote ]»ast. An Knglisbinan lias never ceased to love 
a lord,—a strange, but healthy, mixture of aristocratic with demo¬ 
cratic sentiment. 

This resjicot for rank has had a good elfeel; on manners. A 
working man, if he is sjioken to (courteously, knows at once that the 
B]>cakur is a gentleman, and shows him all the civility that he can. 
He wishes to acquire such manners himself. A rich man ^eks to 
add to his importance by acquiring a title, by associating with men 
of rank, and assuming their manners and tastes. 

Americans, with all their boasted love of equality, show* as much 
respect for W(5alth as an Englishman for rank or title. And even 
Americans love rank at heart. Look at the popular excitement dis¬ 
played in the reception given to IMiico Henry of Prussia, wh. visited 
New York in 1902. Rich American heiresses frequently marry men 
with English titles. . ,,....11 -r* 

At school wliat boy.s respect is not title or rank, but the abiUty 
wliich makes one of tiiem tlie captain at cricket or football, tlie liest 
diver, the best boxer, or the best scholar. 'This is not snobbishness; 
it is ^nuine respect for one who has beaten them. Wlien they go 
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out into tiio world, tliey transfer their respect to those who can heat 
them on larger issues. They respect a title, hccansc the holder of it 
has either heaten them himself, or because his forefathers have beaten 
their forefathers. 

Respect for rank or position is the mortar of society. TiVithout it 
there is no standard of manners. 

XYI. Pride in Ancient and Modern Times. 

In ancient history, and even up to the dawn of modern history, 
pride was the vie(! of the powerful and the high-horn. The pleasure 
of ]ioaaesaing power and rank eonsistiid in making others feel their 
inferiority and in exacting a high degree of deference. The Spartans 
long maintained their precedence over the l.aeedaemonians and 
Helots; and in Rome tlie patricians never willingly yielded to the 
plebeians. All through the Middle Ages we bear of one king forcing 
another to do homage to him ns a ]>roof of subnftssiou and a condition 
of peace, llamaii, in the Persian court, is said to have jdanned the 
destruction of the .lews, because Mordeeai did not bow to him. 
Cardinal Wolsey is said to have sent Buckingham to the block for a 
similar offence. 

The opixisite virtue, humility, i.e. humbleness of spirit, mecknc.sR, 
is very strongly inculcated in the Sermon on the Mount, and in fact 
in all the toaeliing of Christ, “lie that exaltetli himself shall be 
abased, and he that Imnddeth himself shall be exalted.” 

The old vice of pride in tho possession of power and rank is now 
almost extinct, or if it is felt, the possessor is careful not to show it. 
Its place has been taken by two other forms of tho vice, tho pride of 
jmrse, and the pride of suiicrior piety, which is generally called self- 
righteousness. The equality of all men licfore the law has left no 
room for oppression and tyranny; hut the law cannot prevent one 
man from becoming richer than another and making an offensive 
display of his riches, nor can it prevent any one from laying claim, 
like the Pharisees of old, to suiwrior godliness. 

Of the pride of intellect we see few or no signs. Knowledge is too 
widely spread to admit of the prevalence of such a vice. Men of the 
highest intelligence are too well aware of their own imperfections to 
be susceptible to any such mental disease. As a general rule, tho 
most intellectual men are the most modest and the least conceited. 

Men of high rank or high jrosition are now remarkable for their 
courtesy. Great respect is still shown everywhere for high rank and 
liigh lineage j but an insolent demeanour is resented at once by all 
classes down to tho lowest. 

Tliere is a reason for tliis. Self-respect has become, in Britain at 
least, well-nigh universal, and no one will allow himself to he rudely 
spoken to, and least of all by any one of higher position or birth. 

Self-respect is the virtue that has taken the jilace of prido. It is 
the virtue that holds a middle place hetweim pride on the one hand, 
and servility or the extreme forms of humility on tho other. Both 
pride and servility are becoming or havo become things of the past. 
Under tlie humanising and equalising influence of Kngtish law there 
is no room for the excessive display either of self-assertion or self- 
abasement. 
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XVII. Thk FoiirE OK Examim.k. 

(Smii.ks on Character, c]>. iii.) 

Men arc by natiiris imitators. All persons are more or les.s 
impressed by the sjn'cch, the manners, the j;jiit, the j;estures, and 
even the httl»its of thinking of those around them. “Examjdo is 
tlie school of mankind," said Rurke, “and tlicy will learn from 
no other." 

In man, as in the lower animals, imitation is for the most ]iart 
unconscious. Iitijiressions are made wilhont our knowing it. Rut 
though tiiey are unheeded, the efVocts are none the less ]»ermaneiit. 

Though the fome of exanijile is for the most jwirt sj»outaneou8 and 
unconscious, the young ni^ed not ne(;essarily be the passive followers 
or imitators of those aliout them. Xot only <;an they select their 
coni]»anions and deffde whu-.h are most wortljy of imitation, but 
their own conduct tends to fire tlic purj>osc and form the principles 
of lljeir lives. 

Let a young man seek, if jjossible, the swdety of men hotter than 
himself, and es]>ecially of those who do not possess the kind of fault 
to whiili he finds liimself pt'cnliurly liable, or who jsissossed it once, 
but have conquered it. Their examjdo is always insjuring. lie 
corrects his own conduct by tludrs, and becomes a partner in their 
wisdom. If they are Rtronger in will or character than be is, be 
becomes a particijiator in llnlr strength. 

Dr. Arnold's own esanijlc was an insjiiration, as is that of every 
great tfjacher. In bis jircscnce young men learnt to TesjHsct them¬ 
selves ; and out of the root of self-resjuud tliere grew u}t ilie nianly 
virtues. The example of a good and great man is contagious and 
coniTiels imitation. 

Most young men of generous minds, especially if they arc readers 
of books, find heroes to admire. On the contrarr small and 
ungenerous minds cannot admire any one heartily. To their own 
misfortune they cannot recognise, much less reverence, great men 
and great things. The mean man admires what is mean, as the 
toad admires nothing but a toad. The small snoh finds his ideal of 
manhood in the great snoh. The slave-dealer values a man acconling 
to his muscles. Dennis, the hangman (in lUimahy H-adgc),^ a*lmired 
nothing but a man's neck. A glutton cannot look Iwyond his dinner. 
A man of the world can sec nothing to admire but sueA5C8S. Men of 
inferior typo, instead of trying to raise themselves to the level of 
their betters, are smitten with envy, ami regard the success of others, 
even in a good cause, as a personal oflcnce. On such men examj>lo 
is thrown away, for you cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 

It is the function of biograpliy to teach what a man can he and 
what ho can do. The humblest, when they see this, inaj adniiro 
and take hope. The examples set by the great and good do not die. 

He is not dead whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine ou liigii; 

To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. 
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XVIII. National CnAiiAOTK.ii. 

(Smiles on Charactery eh. i.) 

In what docs it consist ? Where are we to find it ? It is not to 
Ih? learnt from its fine folks ; for in every nation these are mneh the 
same. While statesmen, philosojOiers, lawyers, and divines repre¬ 
sent the thinking ])owcr of a nation, tlie men who found industries 
and carve out new careers, as well as the working j)co]*le, from wlioin 
the national .spirit is from time to time recruited, furnish the real 
hack bone of every people. 

Nations hav<! a eh-aracter to maintain no less than individuals. 
True ]>atriotiKm consists, to a laige extent, in suding uj* to the 
national ideal and national traditions, or if no worthy ideals or 
traditions exist, in making them by their exani])le and handing 
down their exainple to po.sterity. hi this way Alfred the Great 
hol})ed to found and form the character of Englishmen, and Brutus 
{who exj>elled 'l^T']uin the Proud) that of the Koman citizen. 

In the long run national character will dcjKmd more upon the 
moral qualities of the many than of the few. There wall l>e no 
national greatness, unless the hulk of the people is high-minded, 
truthful, honest, chaste, and courageous; and thc.se qualities must 
permeate all classes from liigh to low. Tin: nation that has no 
higher god than jdeasure, or dollars, i»r tlie sale of calico, cannot 
be ^eat. 

The character of a nation d«]nnds to a large extent ujou its 
amusements. The greatne.ss of England is largely due to its manly 
sports and pastimes,—cricket, football, swimming, h(»ating, diving, 
hunting, hockey, golf, polo, shooting, etc. The English are the 
most athletic people in Europe. 

The way in which a country is governed may help very materially 
to form the character of tho nation. The vile rule of Charles II. 
had for a time a debasing eti'oet ou the English character. The 
cliangc of judges and of government olliccrs with every change of 
Pre.sident in the United States has not conduced to the ])urity of 
the admiiiisiration or given a good example to the citizems. The 
free press and free parliament of England have certainly hel|)ed to 
form the character of Englishmen ; and hence, wherever an English 
colony is founded, its memhers insist on setting up repri seutative 
institutions similar to those of the mother-country. What led, 
more than anything else, to the South African war was the denial 
of political freedom to the English living in the Transvaal. 

But sometimes a nation will rise sujierior to its government. 
Never did England produce greater men than when she ri’sisted the 
tyranny and comqdion of the Stuarts or of George III. Never did 
ancient Greiicc stand higher than when she cx)»olled her ‘‘Tyrants." 
Never did Rome stand higher than when slie expelled Tarouin. 

Nations must not be judged ai^cordiug to their size. The entire 
population of Attica was loss than that of South Lancashire. Yet 
how great was Athens in art, literature, philosophy, statesmanship, 
and jiatriotism t 

Nations that are idle and luxurious must die out, and laborious 
energetic nations take their place, Rome, when her citizens lost 
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their old republican energy and purity, drifted into a long )>rrlod of 
decay, and fell before tlie vigorous Goths. But the whole jwwer of 
Louis XIV. could not subdue little Holland, beeausc her people were 
frugal and energetic and had inherited a great tradition. 

XIX. Zeai. : TifK Business Sihk of Love. 

Love is the inspiring motive. Xcal is the motive in oporation. 
The relation between love and zeal is analogous to that between 
faith and w-orks. “Faith without works is dead, \w.ing alone.” 
liove is of no use by itseAf, if it does not take the fonu of a<ttion, 
when tlie op])ortunity for action has arisen. 

Three things are necessary to the due discharge of business, and 
the same are necessary to the eflective oj»eration of zeal;—(a) 
promptness, {h) Rigularity, (c) exactitude or allciition to details. 

(fl) I’roiiijitness, (y; doing things at the most ojiportunc moment. 
— Delays are dangerous, if you are inUTestod in a itause, and wish 
that cause to succeed, never put off till to-morrow what can Im; done 
to-day. The loss of a day may be fatal. I'roniptness inctludes 
punctuality, or doing tilings up to the stipulated time. 

(//) Itogularity.—Business, whatever its nature may be, must he 
carried out on some regular system. Irregular, desultory, or random 
work never produces a gn^at result. Regularity is necessary to 
Inxlily health, and without bodily licalth the brain loses its lialance 
and its power of work. If the idle man kills time, it is the 
methodical man who makes it. 

(e) Attention to detail.—I/ct a man set a definite aim liefore his 
eyes. He will have no chance of gaining his end, unless he attends 
to the means and eonsidcr.s tlH-ih in all their minutia;. ^listakes 
must be discovered and corrected in time. Kew means must be 
adopted, if other means have failed. Opportunities must be watched. 
Probahilities must be weighed. Characters must be studied. Risks 
must sometimes be run. 

“ Zeal is the business side of love.” We have shown the business 
aide. But the element of love is very apt to be forgotten. Zeal 
may degenerate into jealowy, and jealousy to hatred. Without love 
a man can lie so carried away by zeal, that he becomes a hitter and 
violent partisan, imputes evit motives to the opposite side, secs no 
good in the opponent, whom he regards as an enemy to he defeated, 
not as a jiossible friend to be won over to his own cause. 

Zeal, in which the clement of love is wanting, defeats its own 
object. It not only creates antagonism, where none need have 
existed, but it discredits by its excesses the character of its own 
cause. It may be difficult to hit the mean between zeal that is 
intemperate and zeal that is lukewarm. Bui the difficulty viH 
he very much lightened if men will remember that love is tne 
corrective to both extremes. 

XX. SRI.K-DrsOIPLINE. 

(Akthuk Helps, £ssays written in Intervals of Bttsiness.) 

Tliere is always some danger that self-discipline may lead to self- 
oonceit or self-confidence, especially if the motives to it are of ■ 
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worldly character or the results arc outward only and superficial. 
But the sensations ouxlit not to be those of exultation only ; they 
should be rather akin to the shuddering faintness of one who surveys 
a chasm into which ho has narrowly escaiicd from falling. 

Self-discipline is grounded on self-knowledge. But the self- 
knowledge most be thorough ; otherwise it may be nothing better 
than sclbllattcry. A man must learn the whole truth about himself. 

To thine own self he true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou caust not then be false to any man.—S iiakkspeark. 

The aim of self-examination should bo not only to find out and 
correct particular faults, but to discover ]irinciples. Jt is not enough 
to rei>roa<ih one's self with a bad act or a had habit: we should try to 
see what funilaniental jirincijih^ of conduct hi^ been violated, and 
then make a study of it. We could never sweep away a mist, how¬ 
ever much we trii^d ; but by ascending to higher ground, wo may get 
out of it and look down u|io:\ it. So it is with moral imjwovemcnt 
Look U)ion conduct fmm a higher lovid. 

Bad inclinations can be best comhated by fostering those of an 
opposite tendency. One nail drives out another. A higher aim will 
overrule a lower one, just as a stronger nail will drive out a weaker 
one. Small, .selfish ends will apjiear disgusting by the side of nobler 
ones. Uncharitable judgments will a|ipear unjust, when we begin to 
think of the better side of a man's character and actions. 

In the clforbi for sclf-im]irovcmcnt a man may sometimes need 
the su]iport of some outward circumstance. There is the Kastern 
story of a ring, which by its change of colour reminded the wearer 
of his want of shame. Such support, though it is a confession of 
weakne.sa, is necessary to some men, and should not be despised. 
Thus the signing of the pledge has been found a great supjiortto 
some in their attempts to give up the habit of intemjicrance. A 
man carrying a pleilgo in his pocket feels ashamed to do anything in 
violation of it. A man will sometimes bind himself by a promise to 
some one whom he respects that he will not do such and such a 
thing again: or he may join some society which forbids such conduct. 
Such auxiliaries, though they arc mechanical aud cannot of them¬ 
selves maintain progress, serve as aids to resolution and landmarks 
of progress. 

Another aid to self-discipline is the con.siderntion of prudence or 
self-intere.st. We may avail ourselves of such aid so long as we do 
not rest on it. Brudenee may enable a man to conquer the world, 
but not to rule his own heart; it may change one passion for another, 
but it cannot make a man change his nature. 

Self-discipline, if it is to be permanent and effective, must rest, 
as we have said, njion the cultivation aud study of high principles. 
Komi a high ideal and keep it steadily before the niind: baser 
passions will then wither away at the root; for no soil will remain 
h'oni which the root can be fed. 
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XXI. Skrknity op Mind. 

(Arthur Helps, Essays wriUtn in Intervals of Business.) 

The object of the present e.ssay is to suggest some thoughts which 
may serve as antidotes against tlie manifold ingenuity of self* 
tonnentiug. 

ConsidtiT how much fretting might Ikj jwevenksl by a thorough 
conviction tliat there can he no such thing as iiiimixod good in this 
world. After having made a free clioice and chosen to the best of 
one’s judgment, what is the use of seeking for reasons fur blaming 
one's own decision ? 

Much discomfort arist;s from over-sensitiveness about what people 
may say of one's self or one's actions. Such over-sjuisitivenuss requires 
to be blunted. Does ycnir action concern them in any way? Are 
you sure that they^^are to say or tliink anything alnuit it? You 
think you are moving in an amphitheatre ; wWcas all the while you 
inav Iks playing to empty benchtis. 

i3ut supjKsse that you are really the object of obloquy. The 
qu(sstiou then is, Have you d<‘served the obloquy ? If you are guilt¬ 
less, the ohlo(|iiy ought not to hurt you any more than if it were 
said of anotlter person, uith wliom you are not even axxjuainted. 
But perhaps the unmerited obloquy jiiay be exi»ressed by some one 
wliose opinion you respect. If so, tins is a palpable injury. Some 
satisfaction may, however, be found in attem])ting to measure 
accurately its nature and extent. ]N;rlm]>s you have exaggerated 
it. Perhai>8 it is partly vour own want of tact, if your friends think 
worse of you than tliey should do. 

Men are sometimes very sore at not meeting with the gratitude 
which they ex])ected. One antidote is to measure your expectations 
of gratitude by the cxteiit of your bencncencc. Porhajjs you have 
set too high a value on your services. Anyliow, one ought not to 
expect from gratitude the attentions which love and respect alone 
can give. 

A man sometimes chafes at not being as widely esteemed as he 
thinks he ought to be. He should rcihstt tliat the public do not 
look about for anylK>dy’s merits or admire what does not come in 
their way; that the number of those wdio have had a chance of 
knowing accurately what his merits are is very small, and of those 
whoso judgment would weigh with liiin still smaller. Tlie good 
opinion of the public is not the test of merit; nor is po 2 >ular applause 
the principal reward for exertion. 

A liabit of mistrust is tlm torment of some people. It taints 
their love and their friendship. Tljey take up small causes of 
offence. They cxiKJct too much of human nature: for one’s friend 
cannot be at all times exactly the same. Why take offemee if none 
W'as intended ? 

Serenity of mind abides with truth. If you wish to appear richer, 
better, or cleverer than what you are, you will be found out, and the 
mask soon becomes an instrument of torture. 

The fit employment of leisure is a great help to serenity. Listless 
apathy is not quiescence or rest. A man should Itavu some punuit 
which may bo always in his power, and to which he may turn in his 
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hours of leisure. But the worst kind of idleness is that of the heart. 
The man who feels weary of life may be sure that he docs not love 
his fellow-creatures as he ought. 

Some persons attach a ridiculous importance to their little projects, 
and fret at their failure, as if such projects were (he only things 
worth living for. The success or failure of a jirojeet is of far less 
importance than the motive under which the ])roject was formed :— 

'Tis not in mortals to command success ; 

But we’ll do more, Semproiiius, we’ll deserve it.—A ddison. 

So long as there is anything to he dmie in a matter, the time for 
grieving about it lias not come, lint when the subject for grief is 
fixed and unalterable, sorrow is to be liorne like jiain. It must be 
remembered that sorrow is at once the lot, the trial, and the privilege 
of man. 

« 

X.KII. Manners make tde Man. 

(See S.MII.E.S on Charader, ch. ix.) 

A man may bn rough iu manner, yet good at heart. But he will 
be a more agreeable, a more useful, and, in short, a more successful 
man, if to goodness of linart he adds suavity <if manner. 

As a general rule a man’s manner indicates his eharaeter. It is 
the external exponent of his inner nature. It indicates his taste, 
his feelings, and his temper; it indicates too the soiiety to which 
he has been accustomed, or at least the society into which he is fit 
to be received. 

Artificial rules of politeness arc of very little use. Conventional 
manner, thougli better than notliing, carries but little weight. 
What passes by the name of eti(]uette is at best but a substitute for 
good manners, and is sometinies merely their counterfeit. Yet 
etiquette, though insuHiciont and hollow, must not be neglected. 

Good manners ajiring for the most part from courtesy, and courtesy 
springs from two sources—(o) sincerity, (b) kindliness. 

(а) The truest courtesy comes of sincerity. It must be the out¬ 
come of the heart, or it will make no lasting impression; for no 
amount of poiish can disiiense with truthfulness. The natural 
charaotcr must be allowed to ajqaiar, freed of its angularities and 
as]ierities. Without genuineness and individuality human life would 
lose much of its freshness,—much that makes it interesting. 

A man who wishes to be respected himself must respect the indi¬ 
viduality of another as much as his own. He should hare due 
reganl for the views and opinions of another, even though they 
differ from his own. A well-mannered, courteous man will bo a 
patient li.stencr. lie refrains from judging harshly. He is tolerant 
and forbearing. 

(б) True courtesy is kind. It seeks to contribute to the happiness 
of others, and to refrain from anything that may annoy or injure 
them. It is grateful as well as kind, and readily acknowledges kind 
acts or kind intentions. 

It is against good tuanners to assume to lie better, or wiser, or 
richer than your neighbour. A wcll-m.auuercd man does not boast 
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of his rank, or his birth, or his country, or liis atuinincnts, or of 
tho school or college at which he was educated, or of the honours 
that he won there. In short tlicre can be no g(M«l manners without 
modesty. He exhibits his character in jwrrorming ratlicr than 
ill boasting, in doing ratlicr than in talking. 

A man may show his bad inaiiiiers ami make himself almost in* 
sullerable through want of self-restraint, lor want of this quality 
many men bring ujioii themselves dillicnltics of their own making, 
aud incur an ojifiosition which mars the success of tlicir careers or 
in fact renders success imjaissible. Other men, less gifted, may by 
dint of better manners leave them Isdiind in the battle of life. 

A man may show his bad nianm^rs by m^glcct of projiriety in 
dress, by the absence of cleanliness, by talking “slioj)” lo an audience 
not interested, by indulging in re|mlsive habits, as smoking, spitting, 
or shonting in com]»auy. The slovenly, dirty ]>ersoii, by rendering 
himself physically (WSiigrceablc, sets the tastes and feelings of others 
at defiance, and is rude and uncivil onl^ under another form. 

The jierfoction of uiiinncr is case. Nothing so mucli prevents our 
being natural as the desire of ajipeariug so. 

(>(K>rl maimers are by no means couliue<i to tho u]>pcr classes in 
life. Men who toll with their hands may not (Uily respect themselves, 
but respect one another. lieiijaniin Franklin, in the days when 
he was a w'orkiug man, is said to have reformed the iiiauuers of an 
entire workshop. 


XXIII. JllDGTNfJ OF OTUEll MeN. 

(Authuu Essays writUn in Inltrvals of Business,) 

In forming our judgments of other men lightly and rashly, we 
wrong ourselves no less than those whom we judge. In scattering 
such judgments aliroad, we endow them with a life which wc caiiuot 
take away, even if we wish. One who would he asliamed to talk at 
hamrd about the jironerties of some figure in geometry, will pul forth 
guesses about the character of his brother man, as if he had the 
fullest authority for all that he is saying and was perfect master of 
the facts. 

If we do not form such judgments ourselves, but accejit iherii from 
the li^is of others, such credulity is by no ineaits blameless. Your 
authority may have formed his ojunion on very suiieiiicial grounds. 
You have uo right to trust him on such a delicate question, unless 
you have investigated the facts. 

Among tho various ojnnions that wc hear of men’s character or 
conduct, there must be many which are formed wrongly, even if 
sincerely, either from false information or from erroneous reasoning. 
Your informant may be prejudiced, or he may lack the ability to we 
thing-s in a right light, or he may lack the ciiarity to sec what is 
good in auotlier and to interpret his actions in a favourable sense. 

We arc sometimes compelled by the exigencies of life to judge of 
men on the spot. What are we to do then ? Well: wdiatcver opinion 
wc form, we need not talk about it We may have to act upon it, 
but we can at least kee]) it to ourselves. The character of a man is 
sometimes seen in trifles; for he then ar^ts instinctively aud almost 
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UBconscionsly. The most im|)ortant actions of a man are sometimes 
those that are forced U])on him by circumstances and are likely to l)e 
the results of many things beside his own nature. 

The different aspects of a man's character arc not all discernible 
alike. In the moral nature we soon detect KcUishness, egotism, 
and vanity. Carelessness about truth is soon found out. But you 
cannot find out a man’s temper till you have seen a great deal of 
him. Again, it is alw’ays a hard matter to understand any one’s 
feelings. Some men liide their feelings; others are so demonstrative 
that they mislead us. 

Men sometimes offend us by pretensions of any kind, and we 
misjudge them accordingly. Wc fancy that they dcs])ise us, whereas 
|)erliapa they are courting our admiration. They olfcnd our vanity, 
whereas they may be only indulging their own. 

A man’s character may have so little in common with our own, 
that we are incapable of measuring or a])j)reeift.ing him. One who 
has no sense of himiour must find it very iiard to understand a man 
who has. 

Of all errors in judging of olliers the worst, and yet ])erhap 8 the 
most common, is made in judging of those who are nearest to us. 
They think that we have entirely made up our miuds about them, 
and 80 they show us only that kind of behaviour which they know 
wo expect. Perlia])R too they fear us, or they are convinced that wc 
do not and cannot understand them. 

A very largo pirt of ilio amenities of life, both at home and out¬ 
side of home, depends on the amount of caution and common sense 
that we use in forming our judgments of others; for our judgment 
canuot but iufiuence our conduct. As to expressing such judgments 
or listening to w hat others express, tlie best plan is to keep as clear 
as possible from both. 

XXIV. Tuk Exercise op Benevolence. 

(A&tuue Helps, Essays written in Intervals of Euriness.) 

Most men, though surrounded by the most pressing objects of 
benevolence, give the best ])art of their time to the acquisition of 
money or of knowledge ; or spend it in sighing for opportunities 
of advaucemeiit, or in iiu>]dng ov(;r some unavailing sorrow. 

Mauy are the calls to benevolence. Consider the classes of men in 
our crowded cities left to their own devices,—the destitute peasantry 
in some |)art 8 of our country,—the pervading w'ant of cleanliness 
and culture,-~the fallacies and falsehoods which are left unchockod 
to accomplish all the mischief that is in them. If a man will only 
ascertain what has been done and what has still to he done in such 
matters, he may be of great service; for a man of information 
becomes a centre of opinion and Hierefore of action. 

True : but it will lie asked, What is one to chose as one’s point of 
action ? Where is one to begin ? Tlie answer is, If some work of 
benevolence is brought near to you by circunisbinces, follow it at 
once. If not, pick out any subject that seems likely to suit you, 
think earnestly about it, investigate it sincerely, and you will grow 
to like it and be interested in it. This is how men have become 
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enthui^iasts about lieraldry or about chom. I» not tho welfare o( 
man more intoreeting than the form of a creat or the move of a j>awn ? 

Henevolence requires method and activity for its exercise. It is 
a very diiferent thing from tlio indolent gj)od humour with which a 
well-fed man, reclining on a sunny bank, looks ujton the working 
world around liim. 

But is a man to neglect “his legitimate occupation” in order to 
work for persons who have no legal claim on his time and labours ? 
No : the question is an idle one. Our livelihood is not such an all* 
alworbing affair that it does not leave time or room for anything else. 
If men can find time for recreation which is needed hy themselves, 
they can find time for doing something that is needed hy others. 
The pursuit of some scheme of honevolcnoe may itself become a source 
of recreation, when the interest has once been roused in it. Many a 
hard-worked man has devoted himself to the temperance cause, and 
found recreation and%olace in so doing. 

Kindness to animals is no unworthy exercise of hcncvolcnce. He 
who is brutal to the dumb creation, wlio injures an animal for 
pleasure or for any reason other than self-defence, who destroys 
insects without necessity, is not likely to show' more mercy than he 
can lieljj to his fellow-man or even to members of bis own household. 
Those who have b«!«omo active members of the Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, or of that for the Prevention of Crueltv 
to Children, arc worthy chain pions in the cause of bem5volciice. Such 
men are more likely to find friends, if they need them, in the time of 
trouble: or, if they never need help themselves, they will feel an 
inward satisfaction, to which the selfish and iudiilereiit arc strangers. 

XXV. Tue giving ou taking of Advice. 

(Authuii IIrlps, Essays written in Intervals of Business.) 

Unasked advice is not un{)a1atahlo when it tallies with our own 
conclusion, and therefore comes in the shape of praise or encourage¬ 
ment, or when it is interwoven with regret at some error, not of ours, 
imt of the adviser himself, or with a full recital of his owm misfor¬ 
tunes or failures. 

But in general it is with advice as with taxes: wc can endure very 
little of either, if they come to us in the direct way. They annoy us 
if they thrust themselves upon us. We do not like them to knock 
at our doors: besides, they choose such inconvenient times of coming, 
and are for ever talking of arrears. 

If you ask for advice, take care to sift it well,—to sewato the 
wheat from the chaff. The adviser will always consider what would 
sound well as coming from a jjerson of his character and station. 
You cannot expect him to neglect his own safety. The orgies will 
I’hilippise, as long as Philip is the master; but still they have an 
inner meaning for Athenian ears. 

To ask for advice, when you want assistance, is disingenuous; and 
you will be justly jmnished if you get what you pretended to want. 
There is a still greater insincerity in affecting to care about another’s 
advice, when you consult him, not for getting advice, but in the 
hope of his sanctioning a course on which you have already resolved. 
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If you really need advice, and honestly aslc for it, it is Rometimes 
a good thing to confer with persons who dill'cr from you in disposi¬ 
tion, cireninstances, and modes of thought. In this way you are 
likely to see all sides of a question, and not merely that which you 
have thought of and jHirceived already without assistance. 

There are occasions on which a man feds that he has fully made 
up his mind already, and at the same time he knows that by acting 
as he has decided to act he will incur the blame of those w'hose good 
opinion he values. This is a painful situation. Nevertheless he 
mu.st face it. Let him not Hn]iposc that he will break his fall by 
asking their advice beforehand. He will only make the case worse. 
They will bo severe on him as it is for not having consulted them ; 
but they will be much more severe and indignant if, after having 
consulted them, he imts against their advice. Besides, if they have 
not been consulted, they will not he so inclined to jiaradc thu fact as 
they would be if they bad been consulted aiuklhcir advice after all 
was neglected. 

So much as to asking or taking advice. Now as to giving it. It 
is a ma-vim of prudence, that when you ail vise a man to do something 
which is for your own interest as much as for his, you should put your 
own motive full in view and make no attempt to hide it. If’you 
attempt to hide it he is almost certain to litid it out, and then he 
will distrust you altogether. Rather than follow your advice, he 
may prefer to neglect his own intere.Rt and thcrehy injure your own. 

When you have to give advice, always rememher whom you are 
addressing and consider what is practicable for him. Look about, 
not for the wi.sost thing that can be said, but for that which your 
friend has the heart to niidertakc and the ability to accomplish. 
Keel wUh him lieforc you attempt to think for him. 

It is of no use to go back and show him what might have been 
done or ought to have been done. This is not advice, but comment; 
and such comment is often mortifying and ofi'ensive. Go back upon 
the past, if this throws any light on what is to be done: otherwise, 
leave the past alone. 

If you find that you cannot advise a man at all from his own 
point of view, and that your principles are riulically different from 
his, then it is better to tell him so plainly. But your own principles 
before him, and leave him to decide for himself. 

XXVI. Patriotom True ani> Fai.sb. 

Patriotism, roughly speaking, is love for one’s native country. 
But the sentiment may take a form to which this description does 
not strictly answer. For instance a Nomad, who has no fixed eountm 
can be patriotic in a sense ; his patriotism consists in reverence mr 
tradition, rosiiect for ancestors, and regard for tribal interests. Again, 
n Briton, bom and bred in New Zealand, may be and is a patriotic 
Englishman, though he has never seen England. 

Patriotism may be based on instinct or on rea.son. The patriotism 
of tlie Nomad is based on instinct; he feels it, but sees no reason for 
it. The patriotism of reason (and here reason supplements, but does 
not stifle,‘inatinct) is the sentiment that is based on a common inherit' 
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anco of a groat past and on Icindrod manners and iiistitiitions. In the 
mind of a civilised hoing such patriotisni is strengtlioned hy a jiorcep- 
l.ion of his j)crsunal iiiUTost. in the common welfare, and sonioliimw 
liy his liaving a sliare in liie govcrnnu iit of liis country. It docs and 
can exist among the Hindoos and the Mahomedaus of our Indian 
einniro no hjss tlian among the ]»eople of England itself. 

There is a false kind of patriotism which i.s called Jingoism,—brag¬ 
ging of one’s country's ]»ower and wealth, meddling in the alfairs of 
other nations, bullying the smaller and weaker ]K)wers. True patriotism 
never forgets the golden rule, “Do to others as you woubl be done 
by.” It never budgets that other nations have interests and feelings 
DO less than its own, and that siieh interests and feelings deserve 
consideration. It was not ]iatriotism, but arrogance, which led 
George III. and liis friends to tax Ibe Ameriitan colonies. True 

I tatriotism at that time was represented by Lord Chatham, false by 
jord North, tim kinj^s minister. 

Love of conntiy always imjdie,s a regard for the country’s welfare ; 
and tins may Im; aronse-rl by internal as well as by external dangers. 
Examj)lc8: —Cato's endt^avour to j»resorv(; the Itcpublic against 
Cassarism; the barons against King Jobu; the Long Parliament 
against Oliarlcs 1.; the nation against James 11. ; Sir Robert Peel 
against the maintenance of the C(»ru Laws; Cobdeti and Bright 
against the Critne.an AVar. 

Patriotism has been often aroused by external dangers. Ex- 
ani]ilesThe Greek Sbitcs (tliongh (^a(di was a cjuitre of ijalriotism 
within itself) were united against I’csrsia ; all Frenchmen, though 
otherwise much divided, M-ere united by Joan of Arc against tlic 
English; all Englishmen were aroiise<] to rttpid the Arimula; 
IToIlamhirs combined against the Duke of Alva ; tlm United Provinces 
against Louis XIV.; tiic authors of the French Revolution against 
Europe ; Europe against Napoleon. 

In a great emj'iro like that of England patriotism may be botli 
local and imiturial. The Indian, the Canadian, the Australian, the 
South African, the New Zealander, may be as dtieply attached to bis 
own country as an Englishman is to England, and yet be none the 
less attached to the empire and the flag. 

XXVII. Neki> of Refoum in Enomsh Spelling. 

In English there are scarcely any declensions an<l genders to 
learn; the verbs have but few terminations; and the syntax is 
simple. The vocabulary is almost equally divided botw«-en Rouiaiiio 
and Teutonic. English is thus well suited to become widely known, 
in fact to bwiomo a common language,—a lingua frmu'.a all over the 
world. But its absurd and chaotic sptdling blocks the way. 

It seems marvellous that a practical people like the English should 
keep up the worship of an idol, which is ^mired only in its insular 
home, and even there is not of venerable antiquity; for it was only 
at the time of the introduction of printing that our had spelling 
became established. All scholars condemn it. 

Educationally it is a great hindrance. At a time when tlie mind 
of a student is rising above mere empiricism and seeking for som« 
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scientific law, he is baffled at every turn and tanglit that there is no 
law or method in tlie reiirescntstion of sounds. The sounds arc left, 
to be jiicked up anyhow, by mere imitation and by sliecr force of 
memory. 

It involves a great waste of time and money. Hundreds of 
thousands are spent, and years of school life are wasted, in teaching 
the young what is usele.ss and unnecessary. It takes from six to 
seven years to learn the arts of reading and B)Kdling, le. about 2000 
hours. Pupils may be tauglit to read books in piiouetic print in 
from ten to forty hours; and when fluency has lieen attained, tlie 
pronunciation is improved and the at udy of books becomes more easy. 

The real danger wliicli every year’s delay makes more imminent 
is that the language of England and her Colonies will cease to be the 
same. Dialectic varieties are springing up which, if unchecked by 
phonetic symbols corresponding witli speech, will develop into 
dilferent languages. At present the differenc^i of ]>ronunciatiou in 
England and the Colonies or the States is slight, liut every year’s 
delay increases the danger. 

Germans and Italians have a jilioiictic alphabet, and they find 
time to acquire foreign longues; but Euglisliincn have less time to 
acquire foreign languages in consequence of their absiml siielliug. 

A royal commission should be ajqiointed to deal with this matter. 
There are already many sw-ielics for sjielling reform; but every 
member has his own pet system, and so there is no common action. 
Such a very important reform ought not to bo left to jwivate societies. 
It is a national or rather an imperial question, and should be taken 
up by the Government before it is too late. 

126. Notes for Expository Essays.— The following is a 
list of the subjects to which notes have been ajipended:— 

I. The Part jilayed by Accident in History. 

II. The Execution of Charles I.: its Provocation and Conse¬ 
quences. 

III. Addison’s Spectator : its History and Character. 

IV. Position and Physical Features of Britain: their Influence 

on the History and Character of the People. 

y. Great Historical Issues decided at Sea. 

'VI. Tlie Renascence. 

VII. Effects of the Renascence on Modern Education. 

VIII. The Mastery of the Pacific. 

IX. Slavery in Ancient and Medieval Times. 

X. Slavery in Modern Times. 

XI. The Birth of the English Army and what preceded it. 

XII. The Auxiliary Forces. 

XIII. New Forms of Locomotion and their Results. 

XIV. Fiction in English Literature till the close of the 

Eighteenth Century. (Three essays.) 

(a) The age preceding the Elisabethan. 

(h) The Elizabethan age. 

(e) Between 1600 and 1800. 

XV. The Historical NoveL 
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X\T The Historical Drama. 

XVII. The Monroe Doctrine!. 

XVIII. Autobiographies. 

XIX. Ideals of Charaeter in Ancient and Modern Times. 

XX. Modes of impn)ving the Mind. 

XXL AVhy we are taxed. 

XXll. The False Importance attached to the word “ Rejaihlic.'* 

I. ThR PaKI' PLAYKn IIY AfCrDKST IK Hjstouy. 

Wo have heard a great deal of late years about the science ol 
history. History has been d<!(dared to b(! a science of j>rediction; 
great historical issues are said to he the outcome of popular 
tenrlencies, racial eharacteri.stics, j)oIitical devclojunents, the jdiysical 
characteristics of the country, cliiiiat«^, food, etc. 

There may be som> truth in this vit-w of history ; hut it h!aveH 
out of account two important factors—( 1 ) {lersunal character, ( 2 ) 
accident. Tlie word “evolution” will not aixouiit for everything. 
Or(!at men, through force of jier.sonal cliaracter, have profoundly 
changed the course of events. A little accident, occurring at a critical 
moment, has decided great issues. Of the ell'ect of accident a few 
exam]des are giv<;ii in the present essay. 

The battle of Hastings .(now pedantically called the battle of 
Senlac) was decided by an arr<jw that j)ieri*ed the <70 of Harold. 
Rut for that accident William might liave her n repelled, and England 
would have been 8 par<!d the disaster of the Norman Conquest. 

Louis, the son of the King of Franue, was invited over to take the 
throne of England by the barons, when they found King John too 
strong for them. He was received witli acclamation in London, and 
would have been cr(»wn<^d at Westminster, if the crown had not la'cn 
carried off hy John in liis flight. This accident saved England from 
becoming a liYench kingdom subordinate to the throne of Frunee. 

The Little Maid of Norway.—She was heiress to the kingdom of 
Scotland ; and it had been agreed betw ecu the English and the Scotch 
that tlie thrones should be united by the marriage of the Little Maid 
with the son of Edward I. But she died on the voyage. The 
accident of her death f ireventcd the union of the crowns, and led to a 
long series of sanguinary conllicts. 

The fog at LiiUcn.—Gimtavus Adol]ihn 8 , riding in advance of his 
troops, was for a moment lost to their view in a fog, cut off, and 
killed. His death was an irreparable loss to Sweden and to the 
I^otestant cause in Europe, A.i). 1632. 

Early death of Edwara VI., 1553.—This boy came to the throne 
in 1547, at the age of ten. In his religious views he was an ultra- 
Protestant. Had he lived long enough, the religious revolution 
would have run its full course, and there would have been n< reign 
of Bloody Mary. 

Prince Henry, the eldest son of Jamc.s I., was the darling and hope 
of tlie nation. He longed to set Raleigh free, and was tlie support 
of an unpopular throne. But he died at nineteen. His death made 
way for Charles, wiiose name is the knell of doom. Henceforth the 
conflict between king and parliament was inevitable. 
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The landing at Torbay of William III.—When ho first put out to 
sea, a storm scattered and droTO hack liis lloet. A change of wind 
saved the cxjicilitioii, and lie landed with his troops at Torbay. 
Here there was iio king's army to opjiose liini; and the king’s fleet in 
the Channel had not time to catch him (A.n. 1688). I'he change of 
wind saved England. 

Corsica was once British, and Najiolcon a British subject. But 
England gave it up. France anne.vcd the island, and with the 
island Napoleon, who used her as tlie tool of his own ambition for 
the subjugation of Europe. 

Consider how dill'erent might now he the relations between England 
and Germany, if tlie Emperor Freiicrick's reign had not been cut short 
by cancer, or between England and France, if tlie young prince 
Najioloon had not been killed by Eulus in South Africa. 

II. The Executioh ok Chakt.f.s I.: Tis*’uovncATlos aki> 
CoNKKyl'ENI.'E.'!. 

(Daily Tekyraph, 19th October 1900.) 

How the Civil War arose.- It w as a dispute over the prerogative 
of the Crown. Charles intended to dc,stroy the Farliament and reign 
as aUsolute monarch after the French and S]ianish models. He 
believed he had divine sanction for tliis theory of kingship; but the 
nation, as reiiresented by the Parliament, did not agree with him. 

Why did lio fail!—He might iirobably have succeeded, had he but 
had a standing army, had be trusted Stratford as implicitly as the 
French king trusted Richelieu, .and had he not made the mistake of 
thrusting an obnoxious ecclesiastical sy.stem upon the Presbyterians 
of Scotland. 

The character of Charles.—His character was the chief cause of his 
failure. Ho was incapable of running straight or of keei>ing faith 
with any one. He broke tbe hearts of all who served him, so that 
he at last convinced friends and foes alike that no reliance could bo 

i ilaced on him. Perhaps his notions of divine right absolved him, as 
le thought, from the duty of kcejiing Ids woid. 

First aims of the rebels.—Tbe rebels bad no wish either to destroy 
the monarchy or to slay the king. Their desire was to keep him, 
but to keeji him in order. After the battle of Naseby (1647), when 
the king was a prisoner, Cromwell did his best to set him on the 
throne again. He failed, because Charles could not rid himself of 
his duplicity, and was scheming to hang the Moderates, who honestly 
tried to save him. 

Second Civil War.—When the king aii]icaled for the second time 
to the sword (1648), ho sealed his own fate. They found that so long 
as ho lived there was no chance of peace. The extreme Independents 
dcciderl that justice must bo done on “tbe man of blood.” It was 
the army which defeated him, and it was the army which dictated his 
execution. 

The execution was an act of war. It is vain to discuss the justice 
of the execution. Charles had apis'aled to the sword, and he had 
lost. The execution was just as defensible and just as assailable as 
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the war itself. The hi^'h court of justice which condemned him was 
baldly bettor or worse than a drum-head coun-iuartiul. 

Defence of the execution.—The rofjicidcs treated Charles precisely 
as Charles, if he had won the mime, w'ould liavu treated them. Ilia 
attempt to scirio the live iiunutters in 1042 sliows clearly enough how 
Charles would have acted if he had had tlie chance. A man wlio 
could sign the death-warrant against his staunch Bujijiorlm-, Strallord, 
would have been glad enough to oiilcr the execution of those who 
had made w’ar against him. 

Uselessness of the exetmtion.— It removed no old difliculties, while 
it added new ones. Croniwell, iiotwitlistaiiding his high aims and 
vigorous government, left hehiiid liim the two i m niics against whicli 
lie hod contended all his life—auui'ciiy and the Stuarts. 

III. Addison s S ^ ncTAroB : Its Histoky and Chaiuctku. 

Why called Addison’s.—Because he wroU? about half the numWs, 
and wrote the best ones. But it was Ibunded^hy SteiHe. 

Why it was started.—The Taller, a iri-weckly, founded by Steele 
in April 1709, was closed on 2iid .Fanuary 1711. This was mainly a 
now.spa]>er on curi'ent ]Kditical and so(ial events. The new sc'rial, 
the HpedaUvr, was started as a daily ; it was to give no news of any 
kind, but ivstriet itself to itianiierK, morals, and literature. 

The first number.—Appeared on 1st March 1711, written by 
Addison. Tlic Spectator himself i.s hei'e desi^ribeda University 
graduate, who had travelled in Europe on classic ground, on his 
return lixe<l his residence in London, and studied all forms of London 
life;—ba.shful and silent exct‘]>t in his own small circle of friends. 
Here Addison describes himself. 

'Hie second nuirdier.—Written by Steele; descrilx-s the other 
mcmliers of the club, four ofw’hom--tho templar, the clergyman, the 
soldier, and the merchant—are not of much interest, while the other 
two—Sir Roger de Coverley and Will Honeycomb— are the leading 
characters of the journal, the former an old country baronet and the 
latter an old tow’n-rake. 

Main thread of the story.—Sir Roger comes up to town to mi his 
friend “Eugenio” (Prince Eugene), goes with the Spectator on the 
water to Spring Gardens, walks among the tombs in the Abbey, visits 
the Exchange, and see-s the “Distrossea Mother” acted. In the summer 
the Sjieetator visits Sir Roger, is charmed with the old house, the 
old butler, and the old chaplain, eats a jack cAUght by Will Wimble, 
rides to the assizes, and hears a jioint of law discussed by Tom 
Touchy. In the end a letter from the butler brings to the club tbe 
news that Sir Roger is dead. Will Honeycomb tells ns a great dual 
about his London life; marries and reforms at sixty. The club 
breaks up, and the Spectator resigns his functions. 

First foretaste of a novel.—As a picture of manners both rural and 
metropolitan, the Speetntor may be called a novel without a plot. 
The first novel with a jilot was written by Richardson, who, however, 
was not equal to Addison in the {tortraiture of manners. 

Variety of contents.—Day after day came essays on all kinds of 
subjects—fashionable follies, fashions in dress, fables, allegories 
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naBtern apologncs« roligionsinoditations, ctliical discuRsions, character* 
flkotchca. Imaginary letters on various subjects written by imaginary 
persons. 

liitorary criticLsms.—Before Addison, literary criticism was very 
little known. He wrote a series of valuable crititdsms on I'aradiae. 
JfOSt. He raised iiis voice against the contempt shown for our old 
national ballads. In this rcs^Hs^t ho was a forerunner of Percy and 
Sir Waller Scott 

Success of the — Unprecedented. The demand fur 

pjirticular })a{)er8 sometimes readied 20,000 a day. Population of 
Kngland tlum scarcely a quarter of whut it is now, and the ]»ro)iortioii 
of rejtders very mneli leas. ScaiHJcly a shopkeeper or farmer in that 
day ever ojienod a book. 

End of tin; ^SpeciiUtfr .—The stamp tax imijosed in l7lli was fatal 
to many journals. The i^pecUdor snccumbed on 20tli December 1714, 
the date of the last number. It was the ]»ros|#.ct of having to close 
the journal that led its authors to announce so uuuxj>ectedly the 
death of Sir Roger do Coverlcy. 


IV. Position and Physical Featcbbs of Britain ; Their 

Inflvenck on the History and Character of the I’kofle. 

(Mackinder’s Jiritam and the JiritisJi Seas.) 

From the Bhallownoss of the sea that flows between Britain and 
the Continent it may be inferred that they were once united. The 
Strait of Dover is so shallow, tliat were St. Paul’s Cathedral sunk 
in its dec])est })art, the dome would he seen almve tlie water. The 
same may ho said of any part of the sea around Croat Britain. Yet 
the sea is dci;p enough to make Britain an island,—a fact on which 
her history has very largely depended. 

Throughout the wdiole period of ancient and medieval history 
Britain was ]>raeti(;a11y Die we.stern end of tin; world, protected 
from interferenets by its insularity, hut yet in touch with Euroiwaii 
civilisation. When Julius Csesar invaded Britain, the event W'as 
looked upon as.a romantic adventure, which added much to his fame. 

The ai8<*.ov«ry of Ameriwi, with the development of trade and 
colonisation that followed, romovod Brittiin from the circumference 
of the civilised w'orld to the centre. From tlio w aters of the North 
Atlantic (if we include the Mediterranean as an arm of the Atlantic), 
all the great historic parts of the Old and the New W’orid can be 
approached. 

Tl»e chief physical characterisf ics of Britain are the foUow’ing:— 

(1) Insularity.—This has jirescrved the continuity of social and 
political life. The Conquest of England by Canute, and afterwards 
oy William, made no I'eal break in the continuity of life and 
manners. The jwlicy of Henry I. showtsd his preference of Britain 
to Normandy. All foreign elements have Ihmui assimilated. Eng¬ 
land worked out her own jirohlems, lirst in religious and afterw'ards 
in political freedom, w'ithout foreign interfereuce or foreign direction 

(2) Accessibility.—This has admitted stimulus from without and 
prevented stagnation within. Saxons, Danes, Normans, Angevin^ 
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Flemings, Duteh, Ilngiumots, liave all come into tlio island in turns. 
Tlie same cause (a<!i!C8sibility) has l>e<!U equally usclul for purposes 
of outlet. The mixed stock, to which we give the name of Briton 
(including the al»original Celts a.s well as the immigrants named), 
has ])roduced the most adventurous cxjtlorcrs, ami fojindod the 
greatest and most nourishing colonies. It has also produced the 
greatest inventors: steauishijis, railway engines, and the electric 
telegraph all canuj from England. 

(3) rroductivftiiess.—The soil and eliinatc arc favourahlo to 
fertility in plant-life and to the growth of a vigorous ratio. Tlmngh 
agrioulture is loss pn>sperous than it was, this is not the fault of 
the soil, but is owing to foreign imports, which art! admiUc.d free of 
duty. No country produces liner catths liner sheep, lim-r horses, 
or finer vegtiUhles. NowJiere is tlie. grass so rich. The climate, 
though moist and foggv', is bracing and more equahJe than that of 
Euroi>e or North Amentia. 

(1) Mineral wealth.- Tlie deposits of ct>al and iron, in wliitdi 
Britain abounds, arc the mainspring of mt>dcrii industrial life, and 
their ap])lication to machinery of all kinds gave us the start of 
other nations. 

(5) lnter-j)onelralion by arms of tidal stia.—Tlds has given us a 
succession of niaguificent harbtmrs, which art? indispensable to 
commerce. The same cause has furnished unusual facilities for shi]?- 
buihling. 


V. Giikat Histohioal Issues decided at Sea. 

The greatest crisis in the history of amtient Grettce was the 
invasion by Xerxes. After the dcstrutjtion of I .eoiiidas at Thernioj)ylfp, 
Xerxes led his forces south and occupictl Athens and Attica. The 
only chance left to the Athenians and their allies lay in their shijm. 
The allied fleet, consisting of 306 ships, eollcctod at Salaniis, where 
the great sea-fight was fought, the result of which so alarmed Xerxes 
that he returned to Persia with tlie greater jiart of his arniv. 

The long struggle hetwe<‘n Itonie and Carthage was really decided 
at sea. I^ine was not safe so long as Garthage could land fresh 
troops in Italy. Ulie decision of Itome to defeat Garthag<? on her 
own element and carry the war into Africa, HeaU?d the fate of 
Ilannihal, and left Itome mistress of the Mediterranean and of all 
the countries surrounding it. 

The great sea-fight at Acliiini, 31 B.o., between Augustus and 
Antony, was really a decisive historic struggle t»etwe«!n East and 
West. The victory of Augustus, who was already in possession of 
the western provinces of the Homan empire, regained for Rome the 
eastern provinces, of which Antony liad long been master. Antony 
had formed a scheme of founding an eastern empire which should 
rival that of Alexander the Great. 

The fleet designed and built by Alfred the Great, and carried to 
still greater perfection by his son, juit an end to tlie incursions of 
Danish pirates and forced them to turn their attention to the French 
coast, where they founded Normandy. If Alfred s jiredecessors had 
possessed such a fleet, the Danes could not even have lauded. 
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Little is DOW hoaril of the battle of T.(!]mutf) (1071), which broke 
the |K)wer of the Turks at sea. This was fought by .folm of 
Austria, aided by the Venetians. It gave a decisive check to the 
Turks, and the news W'aa received with delight by all Christian 
Eurojio. 

The long struggle between England and S|»ain ^vas fought out at 
sea. Defeat of the Armada in lf»88. Capliire Jamaica, IGOh. 

The attempts made hy Ijouis XIV. to reinstate James II. on the 
throne of England wer<' frustrated by England's command of the 
sea. llattle olf Cajn! la TTogne, 1692. 

The victory of Nedson in Ahoiikir IJay, Augu.st 1798, and the 
assistance given by means of the Englisii ships to the Turks in 
Syria in 1799, convinced Ka{K)leon of the hofML-lessiiess of liis plan 
to found an eastern ciniure, for which purpose he had turned 
Mahomedaii. The other victories of Nelson battled all Ids 
attempts to form a great confederacy of EiiVoj»e under himself as 
emperor for the invasion and conquest of England. 

The importance of .sea-power is now recognised ]>y every civilised 
country in tlie world. Each is straining every nerve to increase its 
navy; and the ]K)Ucy jmrsiicd by England is to have a navy equal 
to those of any two foreign jiowcrs combined. Such is the warning 
given by history. Meantime activity is no longer (Hmtri^d in the 
Mediterranean, as it w’as in ancient and medie.val times. The 
Atlantic and raciiic Oceans have become the highways to new 
continents or to parts of continents that in former times were not 
in commercial touch with Europe. 

VI. Thk Eknascenoe. 

In what sense are we to understand the word “Renascence”! 
It means literally “rebirth.” We may tab* it to mean the rebirth 
of Europe, i.e. its reawakening in many ditt'erent directions from 
the long torpor of medieval stagnation. Or we may take it in the 
narrower sense of the Revival of bjarning ; i.e. the recovery or 
rediscovery (by the scholars of Eiirone) of the classical literatures 
of Greece and Rome. The second rebirth was a particular jdiase of 
tlie first. 

Groat changes in the world’s history come gradually. Yet if we 
must fix upon some date as the starting-point of the new era, wc 
name the year M63, when Constantinople fell into the hands of the 
Turki. The thrcic lights, which had guided or were said to guide 
the course of the Middle Ago, were the Eastern empire seated at 
Constantinople, the phantom of the Wostern empire (called the Holy 
Roman empire), which flitted like an ipds fatuiis l)etween Germany 
and Italy, and the Paj)aey seated at Rome. All three lights were 
now put out or dimmed. The first was extin^ished in 1453 ; the 
second had long ceased to be a serious political factor; and the 
third was |>assing into a new phase. The Homan Church had not 
waived any of her claims to he the one centre of reli^ous truth for 
the whole world; but the days of anathemas and intenlicts were 
jjassed. and the Papacy was assuming the status of a petty Italian 
principality. 
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Other great events or nioveriienta aeeoiiiiiuiiicd thn change: llm 
estabJishment of well-marked and fully formed iiatiotial niiils, such 
as England, France, Sjiaiii, Italy, (Tcrmauy, eiwdi with its own 
sejiaratc language and literature; the inventions of }ia|H'r. the 
mariner’s corn]>ass, giitijtow'dur, and tirinliiig; the decay or dis- 
ajijMJarancc of the feudal system throughout Kuro|i(!; the discovery 
of new islands and continents beyond the ocean, and of a new sea 
route to Southern Asia; the suhstitutioii of the Copernicaii for the 
Ptolemaic systi'ui of astronomy and the m^w conceiitions of the 
universe to wiiich it gavts rise. As when nature, bursts inb) new 
life with the return of s]>ring, the sap was rising all over Western 
Euix>j)e with the revival of knowledge. 

Men’s minds luul been tied long enough to a Latin translation of 
an Arabic translation of the CIrcuk philosopbcr, Aristotle, out of 
which was constructed tin? soubcnslaving Triviuni,—the collective 
name for a subtle syst'^Aii of graniinar, logic, and rhcLorie,—on which 
ediicatiou was basi-d. The Latin classics were not taught at all. 
Clreek was not Juiard of, except as a vague, tradition. The intellect 
of Kui’oj»e had vainly exercised its<df in the Triviiim like a squirrel 
in its revolving cage, and now at last woke up to the fact lliat it 
had motle no progress. 

The Renascence or revival of genuine classical studies was followed 
by the reformation of religion. (Jrcisk scholars, driven out of Con- 
staiitinoi»le by tins Turks, spread over Euro]»e and found a lioiue in 
Italy, where at first they were i»atr(udsed by the Pojkss. The rcviviid 
stiuly of Greek poets, historians, and orators led to the dbn^overy or 
rediscovery of the Grettk Testament, and the ground was thus 
j)re|Kirod for the jireacliiiig of Lutlier. The Rcforniath'o thus grew 
out of the Renascence. Greece arose from the grave with the Bildo 
in her hand. 

England, cut olf by the sea from the Continent, was rather latiJ 
in feeling the vibration. The year 1636, when Henry VIII, pissed 
the Act of Supremacy through Parliament, may he said to mark 
the beginning of the now era. In England the Renascence and 
the Reformation came, not in sueecssiou, as they had done elsewhere, 
but simultaneously. By this time the Creek and Ijatin authors had 
been collected, printed, and annoUted in Eurojte, and their influenee 
had }>erniuated Italian and P'rench literature. England’s turn was 
now come. Sir Thoma.s More, Colet, Ascham, Cheke, and Camden 
belonged to the first generation of scholars versed in the new learn¬ 
ing. Public schools and colleges adopted the new methods of study. 
Learning was no longer confined to the clergy. The same ago saw 
translations of Greek, Roman, and Italian models, — Chapman's 
Phaer’s Virgil^ Harrington’s Orla.iido, Fairfax’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, North’s Pluta.Tch, the last being the source from which 
Sbakesiwara drew the originals of some of his plays. Several trans¬ 
lations of the Bible into English aj)]iearB(l in succession,—Tyndale's 
in lb26-1530, Coverdale’s in l.'iS.'i, Matthew’s in ir)37, Taverne’s in 
1539, the Bishops’ Bible in 1568, and the Autliorised Version now 
in use in 1611. 

In tlie Elijjabethan age we have three great rej)resentatives of 
the Renascence: Spenser, the author of the Pairy Queen^ an allegory 
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of marvellous originality and beauty; Shakespeare, master of the 
drama for all ages; and Baeon, the founder of a new iiiclliod of 
researcli, to Avhich he gave the name of yovuvi Or(jaHuvu 

VII. Efkkots of the Renascence on Modern Edijcation. 

To understand the tendeiieies of odiieation at the present day we 
must study the ]«ist In stiulyiiig the i>ast wc must go back tt» 
some period in which the direction of education, like tlie (course of a 
river, takes a new bend. Sucli a j»eriod was the Renastjcuce or the 
Revival of Ijearning. 

What was it, then, that underwent a revival at that time ? It 
was the study of the Greek and Latin (dassies and the appreciation 
of literary beauty which they insj)ire<l. The fugitives from Con¬ 
stantinople, whicdi was fcikeii hy tlie Turks in Uf)!}, !>rought with 
th(5m to the west of Euroj»e the long*uegh;|ki,ed classics of Oret^ee 
and Rome. The study of these masUTjdet^es o]»t*ned up a new vista 
of thought,—a discovery which in the intelh^ctual world was as 
important as the discovery of America in tl>e physical. 

Europe woke up at last from its long sleej>. Henceforth the only 
educational aim was the study of tlie ancient classics. Tlie edm^ated 
man was the classical vscholar. Even at the present day, when we 
say that a man is well educated, avc usually mean that ho is well 
versed in Latin and Greek. 

The effect of tiie Rmiascencc on the state of modern education 
shows itself in tlio following ways :— 

(1) 'Jlie prejionderance given to the ancient classics (which arc 
called the Humanities from Hterm hummiorei) has ke])t out, or at 
least checked, almost every other kind of study. What at imblic 
schools is called “the modern side, ” consisting of science, mathe¬ 
matics, and modern languages, is simply the reaction against the 
excessive and almost exclusive study of the ancient classics. In the 
largo public schools, in tlie endowed “grammar schools’* scattered 
all over England, and in tlie joint-stock company wdmols started on 
the same model, like those at Marlborougli, Clifton, Cheltenham, 
and elsewhere, a modern side has hecn introduced ; but it still holds 
the second place, the first being given to classics. 

(2) For a long time ])ast, up to a very recent date, the study of 
the ancient classics banished literature from the schoolroom,—so far 
at least as the hulk of the students was conecniod. But what is 
literature? It means at any rate something tliat the student 
admires, and admires because he understands. To an ancient Greek 
the study of Homer or iEschylus was a study in literature. He 
understood and felt the force of what he studied, because it was 
written in bis own language. The English schoolboy has been less 
fortunate. He has been forced to go on with Latin and Greek long 
after he has given decisive proof of h^ inability to appreciate their 
beauty as literature. It is only tlio accomplished scliolar who can 
do this. To the great majority of students the study of an ancient 
classic is merely a puzzle in grammar, jiarsiug, and construing, the 
last of which is got over with the lielp of cribs. For the sake of the 
few students who can become real scholars, the time of every other 
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student is wasted. Almust every student could acrjuiri^ a taste for 
literature, if the literature ju-esciited to him were iu his own 
language. The study of English literature, which has at last been 
taken up and made ])art of almost every sc.hool c.nrriculum, is, 
like “the modem side” deseribod already, a reaction against the 
mischievous influence of tlie Renascence. 

Vet we must 1)C thankful to the Renascence for the groat work 
that it ac(u>ni]>li.shed, and not coiideiun it because eduitatiouists pre* 
served its traditions too lung, and a]>plied them too rigorously. 

Vlll. The Mastkiiy of the Pacific. 

The mastery o^ the Pacitic is the question of the twentieth 
century. It has come to the front only siuce the Chino-.lapancse 
war, when .Ia|)au ceded everything on receipt of a war indemnity, 
Germany seized Kaio ^'hau on a false ]tret(!ncc, Russia seized Port 
Arthur in retaliation, and England Wei-hai-Woi in self-defence. In 
ancient and medieval limes the history of the world centred round 
tlic Mediterranean. After the discovery of America a fresh centre 
was found iu the Atlantic. Now a third great centre is found in 
the Pacilic. 

The last came late into notice, bec^ause the great continents of 
Asia and Aiueric-H harred the way, the progressive nations in each 
continent being on tlic side furthtist from the Pacitie, and the 
backward onus on the nearest side. Now all is changed. The Suez 
Canal has ojsmed a new route from Euro ))0 by water. A traiis- 
Isthmian canal will shortly often a short cut from tlie eastern fiurts 
of the United States. A transcontinental railway through Northern 
Europe and Northern Asia has made a new opening to the Pa(dflc 
overland. Several transcontinental railways nave done the same 
work on the American side. The Pacific is now well within reach 
both by sea and land. 

We cannot prophesy w ho will be the future masters of the Pacific, 
or in what proportions the mastery will be dividtsd. But we may 
describe the countries most concerned iu the question, and attempt 
to form some idea of their rospecstive T»ro8i)ect8. 

The United States.—Not only nave they spanned their own 
continent by more tiian one railway rj)ute, but th(5y have stepped 
over sea to the Sandwich Islands, the Philippines, and the Samoas; 
they have acouired the fine liarbour of Honolulu in the first, Manilla 
in the second, and Tutuila iu the third. These acquisitions give 
them a great hold on the Pacific. 

Russia.—The oceanic trade of Russia is insignificant, and the 
population of Asiatic Russia very small. But Soutlicm Siberia marches 
with Northern China, and the naval base at Port Arthur is likely to 
give Russia a great deal of influence at Pekin. At present Russia 
cannot C()m|>are with the United States either in naval ]K>wcr or iu 
wealth or in trade enterprise. But the situation may alter, it 
Russian colonisation sets in towards the Pacific coastlands. 

England.—England's prospects in the Pacific depend on five main 
factors, (a) The naval bases that she possesses iu China itself, viz., 
Wei-hai-Wei, Hong-Kong, and the coast facing Hong-Kong. More- 

B.O.S.O. K 
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OTor she has the ]>roiiiis« of the reversion of Tort ITsmilton ; and the 
bulk of the Chinese trade is already in her hands. (/;) The Indian 
empire. ■ This va-st empire not only has a great trade with China, 
but ean furnish troops at short notice in almost indefinite nuiuhers. 
It was by Indian troops that Pekin was entered, when the Legations 
were in imminent danger, (c) The Malay Peninsula.—Here England 
is the predominant power, and has a fine harbour in Singajiore. 
(d) Australasia.—The great island-eontinent of Australia has been 
jiolitieally united into a commonwealth under the English Hag. It 
nas a great future before it, and will some day have a fliwt of its 
own and an immense conimeree. England has other jiossessioiis in 
Borneo and New Guinea, (e) Canada.—On the I’aeilic slojie of 
Canada England has everything necessary for the creation of a fresh 
base. Can^a, united into one under the name of the Dominion, 
has a transcontinental railway of her own, vast mineral wealth still 
unex)dored, and vast agricultural wealth stills unused. In the long 
run Canada has as great a future as the United States. 

Germany and France.—So far these have obtained hut a slight 
footino. France, however, can count on the friendship of Russia. 

Holland.—The Dutch East Indies show no signs of ]irogress. 
Their old isolation will be put to a severe test between two such 
progressive countries as Australia and the United States. 

Japan.—This island-empire holds a very coninianding position 
in the Far East, has great re.sonrccs, and a very enter]irising people. 
Japan has formed an alliance with England, for the benefit of both, 
and for the protection of Korea and China. 

China.—This great country is the quarry over which the vultures 
are hovering. But some day, under the training to be given by 
Japan, the only nation not hated as “foreign," China may wake up. 
and become the strongest jiower in the I’aciiic. 

IX. Slaveuy in Ancient and Medieval Times. 

How and when slavery arose.—Not in the Hunter state, when 
men were savages and slew their male enemies or ate them. If there 
was any work .to be done, they made their wives do it. Not in the 
Pastoral state, when men cared only to defend their llix'ks and lived 
on little else. It arose in the Agricultural or settled state, when 
slaves were wanted by the ruling or warrior class to work in the 
fields or in handicrafts. 

Slavery at first a neecasity.—To primitive men labour is so 
repulsive that they will not work except under compulsion. 
Compulsion gradually produces an industrious habit. Habit becomes 
second nature, and second nature is hereditary. Thus voluntary 
labour eventually supersedes enforced labour. 

Evil of slavery.—Though a necessity at first, it is attended with 
many evils. Injury to the slave himself—sense of personal dignity 
destroyed Injury to the master—loss of self-control, exposure to 
flattery; familiarisation of the young with vice, lowering of the 
moral tone in domestic life. 

In ancient communities which had made considerable advance in 
dviliiation, slavery was retained long after the necessity oeased to 
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flxist. OwncrBhip in slaves was property. Vested intcrej^ts always 
find keen supporters, who block llic way to reform. 

Slavery in Greece.—In the warlike kingdom of Smrta the Helots 
were a caste of slaves, who did all the manual work. In the 
domocratie state of Athens there wore about 60,000 citizons against 
200,000 slaves. Slaves emjdoyed in domestic service, agriculture, 
mines, manufactures, commerce, .ships, and sometimes the battlefield. 
Constant warfare among the Grecian states; prisoners of war taken 
into slavesry ; Greeks enslaved to Greeks. 

Slavery in republican Home.- A jiractical ncccsssity for several 
eciiturioK to the military and aggressive mission of Rome. Hut 
Rome paid the jicimlty. Several insurrections during the republic. 
The secession to Mons S.’icer in 49^1 it.r. was a revolt of men reduced 
to slavery for debt. The servile insurrection in 73 n.o. under 
Spartacus toxed all the resources of Rome. His army largely 
consisted of enslaveiF Tlira(dans, Germans, and Gauls, besides 
enslaved Italiaii.s. 

Slavery in imjuTial Rome.—By tlie restriction of the cmj)ire to 
certain fixed limits and the stojijiage of fresh conquests, there was 
no opportunity of getting fresh slaves from witliout as heretofore. 
The diminished supply favoured the growth of free labour within the 
empire. Roman citizenship was more and more widely extended in 
all the provinces and among all classes: a Roman citizen could not 
be a slave. Laws passed by the Chri.stian emperors undermined the 
foundations of slavery. 

From slavery to .serfdom.—A Roman “ colonus ” (cultivator) was, in 
the earlier days of tlic empire, a freeman, who took land on lease and 
j»aid i*cnt for it in money or in kind. In the fourth century the 
name was also given to a cultivator who, though ]>ersotially free, 
was attached to the soil, which he traiisniittcd to his de.scendants on 
the same conditioms. He could not leave his laud, lii large estates 
it became the custom to settle rural slaves on the same terms as 
coloni. If the land were sold, tlio niral slave had to be sold with it. 
Thus the condition of ccjlonus and slave became practically the 
same. When the two classes inlcrmarrhid, no distinction was left. 
This was the origin of the serfdom or “villenagc" which prevailed 
in the Middle Ages. 

Disap])earance of serfdom.—Serfdom was merely a stcpjnng-stone 
to entire i)crsonal freedom. In towns and cities there w'as no place 
for the serf; any man could beitome a free labourer for hire. On 
rural estates the serf became by degrees a free tenant; for the 
proprietor of the estate found he could get higher rent by allowing 
iresh comers to compote for his farms. On the ecclesiastical estates 
(which were very numerous) it was a common custom for serfs to be 
liberated “for the love of God.” Baroua on their deathbeds some* 
times liberated their serfs “for the benefit of their souls.’* Thus 
serfdom everywhere died out at last 

X. Slavisut in Modeen Times. 

The African negro.—In ancient times white w'as enslaved to white. 
In modern the m^i;ro wae the only victim. Modcru slavery ie 
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the more disereditable, hecinse the world was more adrencod and 
negroes were more helpless. Negroes were kidnapped olf the Guinea 
Coast, carried across the ocean into a new continent, placed under a 
master who, for his jiliysical peculiarities, regarded him as not mneh 
hotter than a dumb animal, yet sometimes treated him a groat deal 
worse. 

.Spain the first culprit.—Las Casas, Itishop of Chiapa, having 
visited Hayti, saw the sulfcrings of the Red Indians forced to labour 
in tile mines. In l.'ilf he visited ,S]iain and induced Charles to allow 
tho im|>ortation of negroes, who could hear the labour better. The 
king eonsented. This was the beginning of the trade in African 
negroes. Tho Spanish islands Best supplied were Hayti, Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Purlo Rico. 

E.xtensiou of the slave-trade.—Las Casas bitterly repented of the 
advice ho had given. But the die was cast, and the trade e.stended. 
Black labour was wanted for the cultivation of*.ice, .sugar, cotton, and 
tobacco in the hot settlements in North America. Sir John Hawkins, 
a daring seaman of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, took large numbers of 
slaves to Spanish colonies, but none to English. In 1620 a Dutch 
seaman carrying a largo cargo of blacks touched at Jamestown in 
Virginia, and sold them to tobacco-planters. This was tho Ireginning 
of slavery in British America. The trade raj.idly advanced. In 
1791 the number of European factories for kidnapping and shiiiping 
negroes off the coast of Africa was forty — fourteen English, three 
Eronch, fifteen Dutch, four Portuguese, four Danish. In England tho 
centres of the trade were tho ports of l^ndon, Liverpool, and BristoL 

Why slaves were needed.—Needed for labour in tropical fields, 
where white men cannot work. But this does not justify slavery. 
Many died on the voyage. Slavery iiroved unfavourable to popula¬ 
tion. Fresh importation needed to keep up the stock. As planta¬ 
tions extended, more slaves were wanted. 

Ihiblic opinion in England.—Slavery was scarcely noticed at first. 
Known only to tho slave merchants in tho great ports. When the 
trade came into notice, it was denounced by alithe best minds amongst 
iwets, orators, lawyers, and divines. But as the nation at large saw 
little of it, the nation as a whole was not easily roused. 

Action of Quakers.—The founder of the society, George Fox, was 
the first to raise his voice against the slave-trade in 1671. In 1761 
they exjiolled all slave-owners from their community. A slavery 
abolition society formed in 1783. Quakers in America equally active. 
Pennsylvania (state founded by William Penn the Quaker) tho centre 
of tho abolition movement. 

Other abolitionists.—Clarkson published in 1786 a book on 
Slavery and Commerce of the Human Species, Wilberforco, having 
read the book, undci-took a legislative campaign in Parliament. 
Other sup])ortors were Zachary Macaulay, father of Lord Macaulay, 
and formerly governor of Sierra Leone, an African home of negroes ; 
Buxton, a distinguished philanthropist, who devoted his life to the 
improvement of prisons and tho abolition of slavery. Cowper assisted 
the movement by his poetry. As usual, vested interests blocked the 
way. 

Legislative Acts. — The Act passed in 1772 pronounced every 
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slave free as soon as he landed in England. In 1804 the iinnortation 
of African negroes into English colonios was ]>i'olubitcd oy royal 
proclamation. In 1811 slave-trading declared Ut he felony: the Act 
was carried in Parliament by Mr. (afterward.s Lord) Brougham. 

Final abolition of slavery in British empire.—In all slaves 
throughout the British en»j»iru were emancipated by A(^t of Parlia¬ 
ment. The planters received many millions from Parliament us 
com|>ensatiun. 

Slavery in the Unit*'dStates.—Longb(!forc tbo TTnitcd States 
had sejjarated from the motlier-conntry; otherwise .slav<Ty would 
have ceased there also. But the planh*rs in the Southern States 
stuck to it. The question was made the subject of a four years’ 
war between the Northern and the Southern States, which, in 1805, 
ended with the emaiieij)ation of all slaves in the Union. Long¬ 
fellow’s poetry had been a.s idoquent against slavery as Cowper’s. 

• 

XI. The Birth or the Enoi.ish Army, and w'hat preckdkd it. 
{JUncyclopaidia Britannica, under Army ; Cronnvcll's Aimy^ by C. H. 

Firth: Methuen aud Company.) 

The birth of the army was Cromwell s Now Model, 164.5, by which 
he won th(5 battle of Naseby and virtually decided the Civil War. 
That was the first standing army that England ever had. It was 
the father of our army to-day, and unlike anything that preceded it. 

The Anglo-Saxon levies.—Under the Anglo-Saxon kings the 
fighting for(!o was not a regular army, but something very like what 
the militia is now. Military service was not a duty to bo rendered 
by a dependent to his lord, but one wliieli a free citizen owed to his 
country. The sheriff could call out the county contingent,—the 
thanes as horsemen, the bulk of the people as footmen armed with 
swords aud sjKsars or with bows and .sj)ears. It was with a |Atrioliu 
army such as this that Alfred defeated Guthrum. 

The feudal contingents.—With the conquest of England William 
introduced the system of feudalism. He granted estates to his 
Norman followers on the promise of their furnishing contingents at 
their own exjxmse. Military service thus became a duty to be 
reudercxl by a dependent to his loi-d, not by a citizen to his country. 
Saxon proprietors retained their estates on the same terms. All 
great estates in England thus became feudal. 

Paid troops.—^Tho system of pjiid troops grow out of the feudal 
sy.stem of William. A money-payment, called “ escuage ” or “scut¬ 
age,” was often given in lieu of ])er8onal service, and with this 
money troops wore liired. Under the Pljiiitagen(!ts such payments 
were supplemented by grants from Parliament. But tijcre was no 
standing army. Grants were made only for special exj>editions. 

Aims of Charles I.—Tlie feudal system had died a natural death; 
hut the system of paid troops survived. Thu attempt made by 
Charles 1. to maintain a standing army by means of illegal exactions 
was the main bone of contention between him and the Parliament. 
To assist his brother-in-law, the Elector Palatine, he raised 10,000 
paid troops. The refusal of Parliament to want the money led to 
forced loans and other illegal exactions. The army on its return 
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was billeted on the t>eo])le. Tlie king was then forced lo sign the 
Petition of Right} which bound hitu not to keep a isian<ling army 
without the consent of Parliament. Furtlicr disputes about the 
arniy quoHtion led lo the civil w’ar Iwjtween king and Parliament. 

CromwelPs army, the New Model.—AViili this army l»c first over¬ 
throw the monarch, and then the Parlhunent. Tliis Ibnui oC 80,000 
men Wi^ maintained as a standing army till Cromweirs deatli. It 
W’as the model of the army of to-day, which, in all but arms and 
equipment, is very like its progenitor. 

Cnarles II. and James IL—Gromwell’s army was di.shanded on 
the Restoration. After the recent ex])erience the idea of a standing 
army was scouted. But a force of “guards and garrisons”—about 
16,000 men—wfw maintained for home defence. James raised a forc(5 
of 20,000, and formed a large camp at Hounslow'. But he was soon 
afterwards ex)»elled from England. 

'William III.: The Mutiny Bill.- James’*etrorts to recover his 
crown, the threats of civil war, and the certainty of foreign war (from 
Fram^e) nmde a standing army nee.e.ssary under William. A regi¬ 
ment favourable to James had mutinied. Bui tlie king hud no legal 
power to deal with the mutineers. So th<* Mutiny Bill was passed, 
1689, giviiig the king’s officers power to try soldiers by “Court 
Martial.” This Bill requinsl renewal every year, and one clause of it 
allowed the king to keep a certain number of soldiers for twelve 
months. The army thus hecamc a constitutional fon;e ; for if Parlia¬ 
ment did not meet to ro-ciiact the Bill, the sovereign would have 
neither army nor the money to pay for one. 

XII. Thk At;xiliary Forces. 

Under tlds name arc included the militia, the yeomanry, and the 
volunteers. All forces not belonging to the regular or standing army 
are called “auxiliary.” The standing army consists of hired soldiers 
who must live in barracks. Not so the auxiliary forces. 

(o) The Militia .—The oldest forcu^ in Britain. Dates back, undiT 
the name of Fyrd, to Anglo-Saxon times. Every shire, at the bidding 
of the sheriff, was required to furni.sh a contingent of horsemen ami 
footmen on emergencies. They paid their own expenses or were 
chargeable to the county. They were soldier-citizens, as the militia 
now are. 

With feudalism, introduced by the Norman Conquest, came a very 
different system. But the old system survived in other forms. 
Under the name of “train bands” (trained bands) it became con¬ 
spicuous in Tudor and Stuart times. The London train hands 
especially gate great help to the Tiong Parliament against Charles 1. 

By a statute of Charles II. tlie militia of each county was placed 
under the Lord-Lieutenant of the county. It liad a few weeks’ mili¬ 
tary training each year, at the cost of the local authority. At other 
times it was a civilian body, receiving no jiay, each man following 
his own tiursuits, like tlie present militia. It was the army of the 
nation as distinct from the hired troops of the king. 

Reconstituted about 1700. More control given to the Crown. A 
quota was fixed for each county* to be raised by ballot from men 
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between eighteen and forty-five, if men did not enlist voluntarily. 
■\Vhilc out on service, or during the term of annual training, they 
were placed under tiie Mutiny Act, and on the same }iay (from 
Ooveriinicnt) as the regulars. Its use, however, was for home 
defence, not for foreign service. 

But in the Peninsular "War its distinctive character as a defensive 
force w'as discarded. It contributed largely to th(i army employed 
by Wellington in Spain. In the long ]»cace that followed it ftdl into 
decay, and alnmst died out; but in 1853 {Crimean War) it was revived 
with vigour, and did much garrison duty not only in the United 
Kingdom but in the Medilerrancan, besides contributing some 30,000 
iinm to the campaign in Russia. 

In 1871 the control of tlie militia was taken from the Lonl- 
Lieutenant of the county and vested wholly in the Crown. It has 
now virtually become j»arL of the regular forces, but with sonic 
limitations as to the IPjpgth, the locality, and otluir terms of service. 
It forma a valuable reserve, and is one of the sources from which the 
regular army is recruited. It rendered valuable assistance in the 
South African War. The ballot is not now in force, but could bo 
revived if necessary. In the Dominion of Canada an admirable 
militia fontc has been organised, similar to that of England. 

(&) Yeonuinry .—A volunteer cavalry force, consisting mainly of 
gentlemen or wealthy farmers, who find their own horses, but are 
supplied by Government with arms and ammunition, and receive an 
allowance for uniform. In the wars tliat followed the French 
Itcvolution, w'hen England was thrcaUiied with invasion, a great 
volunteer force was raised. When peace was restored, the infantry 
were disbanded; but the yeomanry or volunteer cavalry remained. 
The yeomanry may be (jailed out to repress a popular riot as well as 
to repel foreign invasion. Intended only for liome service, but they 
did admirable work in the South African War. 

(c) Volunteers .—In 18.59 it was believed that Nar)oleon III. was 
planning an invasion of England ; and England had tnen many other 
troubles on hand. The War Office authorised the lord-lieutenants of 
counties to form volunteer corps. Hence began the movement which 
is still inactive force and has aj)purently become a ]>ormanent national 
institution, a ]>art of the regular defence of the country. 

The movement was at first represented almost entirely by the 
wealthy and j)rofessioTial classes; and they ]»aid all their own 
expenses. But, when invasion was no longer feared, tlie wealthier 
classes fell off. Their places w'ere taken by the artisan classes, for 
whom the Government had to find all exjxinscs of uniform, arms, 
military instruction, etc. It is now practically a force composed of 
all closes of workers. 

It is a fundamental rule that volunteer corps must bo led by their 
own officers. Though intended for homo defence, several corps 
served in the Soutli African War. The control has been transferred, 
like that of tlie militia, from lord-lieutenants to the Crown. 

Cadet corps are now formed in almost all boys’ schools of any 
importance. One of the most essential nee(ls of the S’miy is a separate 
department in the War Office for dealing with the auxiliary forces M 
a whole. 
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XIII. New Forms of Locomotion and their Results. 

{Fortnightly Review, May 1902.) 

One of tlie great aims and needs of mankind has been to make 
locomotion quicker and easier. Until the horse was broken in for 
riding or draught, men bad nolbing better to move upon tlian their 
own legs. The speed of the horse was long taken as measure of 
rapidity, as when we say “an hour’s drive.” The engines of steam- 
shijis are still mea.sured in terms of “ horse-power,” the horse being 
taken as the unit of motive force. 

Railways .—Tramcars drawn by horses on wooden rails were used 
two hundred and fifty years ago for conveying coal to the sca]iort. 
By degrees sleam-jpower was substituted tor lionses, and iron rails for 
wooden oue.s. Out of tliese colliery tramways arose railways for the 
conveyance of passengers. In 182.') the first railway was opened 
between Stockton and Darlington. George Stephenson was the engine- 
driver, and a signal-man rode in front on horseback. Tlie maximum 
speed reached, and this rarely, was 15 miles an hour. Much carriage 
of coal, little of passengers. 

This was the first railway ever made. Others soon followed. In 
1838 a line was ojiened between Birmingham and London—112^ 
miles)—and trains then ran at 20 miles an Isour. This line had been 
isreceded by the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1830, the 
success of which proved that a revolution had set in. Wc now say 
not “twenty miles from London,” but “half an hour from London.* 
Honrage is reckoned, not mileage. 

The nineteenth century was the century of steam. The new 
century will be one of electricity. Electric force is being substituted 
for steam force, especially in the short-distance railways through or 
about London. A similar change is being made in all the Eurojican 
capitals. Many lines are laid in underground tubes. 

Motor ears .—Also called automobiles, i.e. self-moved, or moved 
without horses. Omnibuses, two- or four-wheeled carriages, and 
dray-carts are now being propelled by some a]>pliuation of steam or 
electricity. The advantages arc—(1) greater cleanliness of the 
streets ; (2) greater speed of movement; (3) less exjiense ; (4) less 
Sjpacc occupW in public roads ; (5) no fear of the horse being over¬ 
worked. Motor cars which run on iron rails are called tramcars. 
But rails are not indispensable. It Ims been ])ro]>osed to have roads 
specially made for rapid motor cars of any kind. 

Bicycles, trkyles.—Oi immense value to those who would other¬ 
wise have to walk on foot Great saving of time and labour in going 
from place to place ; a great source of health and recreation in the 
open air. Convenient in all stations of life from the workman 
upwards. 

One great fact resulting from improved facilities (combined with 
cheapness) of locomotion is tliat of enabling working men to leave 
overcrowded areas and find more comfortable and more wholesome 
homes on the outside of great cities. The daily cost of cheap transit 
to and from work is covered by the lower house-rent. More space 
for children's games in the open air. 

Another great result is the promotion of intercourse between 
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village and village or between village and town. Men deteriorate 
tneiitally aa well as jibysioally by always living in the same place 
within a narrow groove. 

Bicycles may some day be used in war by foot .soldiers: they may 
even supersede to some extent the use of liurHcs for cavalry. 

XIV. Fiction in English Litkraturk till the Closk of thk 
Eiuhteen'111 Cen'ITKY. (Three esi>ays.) 

{a) The age preceding the Elizahethan. 

Light literature in the form of iiction has always been in doman<l 
Satislies the need of mental recreation. Has betai jiroduced mainly 
in three dillerent forms—(1) narrative poetry; (2) the drama; 
(3) tlie prose romance or novel. Tlie tliiru, though now by far the 
commonest, was the latest to apjiear. 

The epi4i of JkovmlJ^—^viC.o\\\\U the great d<u!ds of Beowulf, first 
in conflict with the moiLster (iremlel, and afterwards with a lire- 
drake. The basis of the story is ]iagan, and belongs to a date jire- 
ceding that of the conquest of Britain by Anglo-Saxons. The scene 
is laid among the Sw'e<]es and Danes, and there Is no mention of 
England. After the conversion of tlie Anglos and Saxons it was 
recast with such Christian elements as could be put into it. 

Metrical romajtcei.—Passing over tlie war Isillads and Ciedmou’s 
religious poems we come to the rhymed narratives of chivalry. 
Among these wo may mention King heir awi his VmujhterSy whicli 
furnishes the plot of one of 8hakes|K!are’s fliiest tragedies. These 
legends may contain perhajis some nucleus of fact, liki^ the historical 
novel of the jireseut day. But no attempt w'as made to sift fact 
from Action, and fiction was freely used to heighten or emhelliah the 
story. Layamon’s A.i>. I20f>, was “tlie beginning of story¬ 

telling in our land ’’ (see Brooke’s English Literature, p. 29). The 
main subject of this huge poem is King Arthur and the Itound Table; 
but it jirofcases to lie a history of Britain from the time when Brut 
(Bnitus), the great grandson of JEncas, first landed in our island. 

Chawers Tales in verse {a. 1 >. 1340*1400).—A vigorous national 
literature was aroused by the victories of Edward 111. Chaucer 
studied Italian models, but being a thoroughly national poet he 
gave them an English dre8.s. Throwing aside the legends or 
inventions of an obsolete jiast, he turned to the realities of modern 
English life. All the elements of tlie prose novel are seen in these 
metrical tales;—the stirring ]>lot, the. natural play of various 
characters, the mixture of grossness and Uuiderness, of love-songs 
and rough jokes, the portraits of actual beings belonging to real life 
and not to dreamland. A mere list of the pilgrims W'ould give an 
inventory of English society as it existed in that day. No one, 
how'ever, appeared to write such tales in prose, and so the n* vcl was 
not born. 

Malory*s Morte ^Arthur (a.D. 1474).—The legend or myth of 
King Artliur and his knights. Tlie book is a vast compilation in 
which the author has melted down and reduced to prose a large 
ttum^r of metrical tales about Arthur, Lancelot, Gawaiii, Galahad, 
etc. The change Chaucer to Malory takes us back from reality 
k2 
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to dreamland. Before the novel could he born, it needed some one 
to combine the easy proao style of Malory with tlie cliaracter-sketches 
of Chaucer's verse. 

The substance of Malory's work has been recently reproduced in 
blank verse by Tennyson in the Idyllt of the King. 

{b) Elizabethan age. 

(See Tht Englith Novel in the Time of Shakespeare, by Jnsscrand.) 

The intellectual activity of the nation wa.s aroused by the Kenas- 
ceuee, the discovery of new eoulinents and sea-routes, and the defeat 
of the Simniards at sea. The Klkabethan age is the great age of 
the English drama; but it is less generally known that the same 
age was distinguished for the vitality of ]iroac fiction and the first 
appearance of the English novel. Then, as now, the drama borrowed 
many of its plots from the novel; and most o^ the dramatists were 
also novelists. Shakespeare, however, was an exception. He wrote 
nothing but plays. 

Tales in drama.—Talcs were jioured out like a flood, from such 
dramatists as I’celc, IsHige, Marlowe, Green, Nash, Hekkcr, and, 
greatest of all, Shakespeare. Nineteen of Shakesjieare's jdots (all 
but one borrowed from some tale in circulation in England or else¬ 
where) belong to this class of fiction. 

Tales in ^irose :— 

(a) Lyly s Euphues (1680). -Euphucs is a young Athenian (a 
contemi>urary of Lyly, not of I’criclcs), who goes to Najdcs and 
thence to England to study manners and governments. With Lyly 
commences the literature of the drawing-room. The liook has a plot 
which, like that of most modern novels, centres round a love-story. 
But the plot is slender, and the story is jiadded with a great deal of 
moralising about marriage end religion and the duties of private life. 
In this ies]ioct Lyly is the predecessor of Kichanlson in England and 
of Rousseau in France. Irie great fault of Lyly is his high-jiitched 
pedantic style, which has given rise to the word “euphuism." The 
style is ridiculed by Shakcsjieare in Love's Labour Lost. Lyly was 
the author of several comedies. 

Lyly had a large number of successors and imitators in the field 
of prose fiction, though some of them did not follow his high-stilted 
style. Among the most famous were Tliomas Lodge and Robert 
Qreeno. Both wrote tales in prose, though they are better known 
as dramatists. Lodge was the author of Jlosalynd, on which Shake¬ 
speare founded the plot of As You Like It. Greene was a great 
dramatist in his day, but he was a still greater novelist. His tales 
of real life foreshadow to some extent the manner of Do Foe. 

(J) Sidney’s Arcadia, a pastoral romance (1580).—Here we are 
thrown back again into dreamland, a land of Nowhere. His tourna¬ 
ments, conflicts with lions, boars, and enemies in disguise are all 
unreal. But his style is superior to that of Lyly. His heroines are 
as moral as Richarason’s. One of them, a princess, is called Pamela. 
Her name, character, and trials,—everything except her rank in 
life,—were borrowed by Richardson in hie first novel, called Pamela. 

Sidney wrote the Arcadia for his sister, the Countess of Pembroke. 
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Ijiko Lyly's fluphm$, it was a book for the (Iruwiug-room. It was 
frequently reprinteil during the seventeenth (jcntury in France as 
well as in England. 

(r) Thomas Nash, author of the first pioAresque or realistic novel, 
1567*1601.—If Lyly and Sidney, each in his own way and each with 
his own defects, were the for(!rather8 of Iticliardson, Nash was the 
forefather of the comic and realistic novelists rej»resent<Ki by Fielding 
and Dickons. The least known of his works, Thf. Life of Jack 
Hilton (1594), was the best. Jack Hilton is a ])age, who accoinpanios 
his iriastiT, the Earl »)f Surrey, to the siege of Tournay under Henry 
VIII., and afterwards to Vennre, Florence, and Rome. In d<5seribing 
the adventures of .lack Hilton, the author introduces us to all kinds 
of characters and scenes from the lavcni to the ])alace, from the 
liaunt of robbers to the ])a]>al court. In iutru(lucing historical 
cliaractors and events into his fiction, Nash was in a humble way 
the ]>rodeoc8sor of Sedtt, though we are not aware that Scott had 
ever seen his book. 

Nash wrote a large number of short, slurujs or pamphlets on 
particular events, which furnislied the model to some of the descrip¬ 
tive or narrative numbers of the Spectator. 

Among the imitators or followers of Nash were Chetlle and 
Dokker. These men wrote dramas as well as novels and short 
stories. Shakespeare’s Falstalf cumhinoa the witty j'agc, Jock 
Hilton, with the fat old innkeejier, Soapiu. 

(c) Bet%oeen 1600 md 1800. 

The century following the Elizabethan is, so far as fiction is 
concerned, an almost total blank. First came the age of Puritanism, 
when the drama and the novel were Iwlh frowned against as frivolous 
and ungodly. Then came the age of violent fsilitical conflict, when 
life became too serious. Then came the reaction,—the age of vice, 
which coiitiuuud to about 1685. Had a licentious novelist arisen at 
this time, he would have found many readers; but the field was 
taken by a licentious drama. 

I'ilgrim's Progrens^ by John Bunyan (1678-1684).—Though he 
lived far beyond the close of the Puritan age, his style and lone of 
thought are Biblical throughout. He was a man of the people, and 
his allegories are still road wlierever the English language is spoken. 
His Pilgrim's Progress has proved to be a much more popular allegory 
than Spenser's Fairy Qttem, because it is much more real and came 
home to the hearts of rich and poor alike. The story is subordinate 
to the moral teaching: yet there t«a story, and so the book must 
be classed as fiction. It has been translate into evjsry language in 
Europe. 

Spectator (1711-1712).—The Spectator is not a novel, but it gave a 
foretaste of one. The character-sketches—Sir Roger de C^verley, 
Oaptain Sentry, Sir A. Freejwt, etc.—the Bcewrs of London and 
rural life, show that Addison would have mode a good novelist, if he 
had thought of constructing a plot 

Daniel De Foe, Pobinson Crusoe, 1719.—De Foe is the acknow- 
ledged founder of romance or the novel of adventure as distinguished 
from the novel proper which describes manners and private life. 
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“ finance ” hero moans, not the dreamland of King Arthur and his 
knights or of Sidney's Arcadia, which no one ever saw, but a tale 
of striking incident and adventure, having all the ap^iearancc of fact, 
and quite consistent with known conditions of life. The story of 
Robinson Crusoe is so true to nature that it still charms all classes of 
readers.^ The same cannot be said of Sidney’s Arcadia, or Malory’s 
Morte £ Arthur, or Spenser’s Fairy Quern. I)c Foe wrote several 
other romances, whieh are now less known. All are intensely 
realistic. His History of the Great riagtir. has been quoted as if it 
were real history. In none of his stories is there anything like a 
subtle delineation of character. Where he e.\cels is in the invention 
and relation of striking incidents. Captain Marryat’s stories, written 
in the nineteenth century, arc of the same kind. 

Richardson, Fielding.—We come at last to the novel of manners 
and character, introduced by Richardson’s 1‘amela (1740) and by 
Fielding’s ,/oseph Andrews (1742). In Rieba^son we are reminded 
of the serious vein in Lyly’s Jiuphues and Sidney’s Arcadia; in 
Fielding of the comic and realistic vein in Nash’s Jack HiUmt. 

The honoured jdace that Richanlson holds in literature as the 
founder of the modern novel is jiartly due to accident. He had been 
askeil by a publisher to write a series of “Familiar betters,” as a 
guide to the young; but it struck him that it would be better to give 
the letters a more practical and conneettid character by interweaving 
into them the incidents of a .story. This led to tlie comjiosition of 
Pamela, the letters of a servant girl, who after a series of dangers 
and temptations becomes married to the gentleman of rank in whose 
house she served. To ridicule Riiiharilsou’s Pamela, Fielding made 
a hero of .Joseph Andrews, the brother of that larly, and Pamela 
herself he placed more than once in a rather discreditable position. 
Joseph is a footman, who resists the advances of the titled lady in 
whose service he is; but instead of marrying out of his rank, as 
Pamela is made to do, he marries a pretty modest girl of his own 
station. In Pamela there is a tone of vulgarity which is corrected 
in Joseph Andrews. 

Pamela was followed by Clarissa Harlowe and Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, both like Pamela written in the ejiistolary form, of which 
Kchardson was master. The same form was adopted by Rousseau 
in Nmmlle Ileloise, which was the first novel of manners and 
character written in France. 

Joseph Andrews was followed by the celebrated Tom Jones (1749), 
one of the best jueces of character-painting to bo found in literature, 
and by Amelia in 1751. Fielding was followed by Smollett and 
Sterne, both writers of a coarser mould. Sheridan borrowed some of 
his most popular characters from the novelists of his own day, just as 
Shakes{ieare did; but with this difference. Shakespeare borrowed 
names and incidents, but created the characters ; while the Georgian 
dramatists borrowed their characters ready made from the novelists. 

Masselas, by Johnson, 1759.—This is a didactic novel, with a 
slender plot. The main purpose of the story is to teach the vanity 
of human wishes. The scone is purely imaginary, and gives a very 
false view of the real Abyssinia. 

Viear of IFahffield, by Goldsmith, 1766.—A pastoral or idyllic 
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talc, but as unlike as possible to Sidney’s Arcadia. There is not a 
trace of Die ideal or the heroic in it: this clcnienl had been com¬ 
pletely banished from English fiction. Goldsmith's novel des^Tibes 
in an easy and natural style the simple loves and lives of country 
pooj)le, such as we afterwards see in the novels of George Eliot {Silas 
Mamer^ Adam JicdCy Felix JloU), 

Miss Runiey’s novels, Kvelina (1778), and Cecilia (1782), have been 
called “tlic first novels of society.” They were followed by Jane 
Austen's novels in the next century. 

Prose fiction in all its forms was now fully started in its career. 
It remained for Swtt to introduce one more variety,—the historical 
novel,—in the following century. 


XV. The Histokical Novel. 

If one of the funcit^us of history is to describe the manners of the 
age to which the events relate, then every novel which is true to life 
might be called historical. 

Ilut the term “historical novel” is limited to thost; stories which 
cither introduce some well-known historical iHtrsou into the plot, or 
make the incidents of the plot hinge upon some gritat historical (tvmt. 
Of this kind of novel Sir Walter Scott was the founder. Nor has he 
ever been equalled since. 

The Waverley Series (beginning with Waverlcy itself, published 
in 1814) consists of twenty-seven novels, of wdiich nineteen are 
historical. Among the best known arc i^lvaidioey relating to the 
twelfth century, which intioduccs us to Kiug John and Richard 1.; 
Quentin Purward, relating to the tifti;enth century, which gives aii 
admirable picture of the life and times of Louis XI. of France; 
Kenilworthy relating to the sixteenth century, which brings before us 
Queen Elizabeth and licr favourite, the Earl of Leicester. Tlic 
seventeenth century claims no less tban five of Scott's novels, all of the 
highest order:—the Fartuntx of Nigdy in which James I. is drawn to 
the life; the Legend of Montroscy in which we are introduced to a 
veteran trained in the Thirty Ytiars’ War under Gustavus Adol])hu8; 
Woudstoeky in which Cromwell and his Ironsides are conspicuous; 
Fevcril of the Peaky in which Charles II. and the Duke of Buckingham 
take an active part; Old Mortality, in which the Seottisli Covenanters 
are exposed to the fire and sword of the soldiers of Claverhouse. 

The Waverley novels are the finest series of historical novels ever 
written by a single man. Scott excels in the delineation of character 
no loss than in the graphic narration of incident. His character of 
Rebecca, tlie Jewess, in Ivanlm is one of the most perfect female 
characters ever drawn. His delineations of Louis XL and Charles the 
Bold in Quentin Durward are accepted by tlie French as master- 
fdecos. In the power of assimilating and making his i wn the 
characters that he describes lie is scarcely, if at all, surjiasaed by 
Shakespeare. 

Scott has found many successors in the historical novel. The 
most famous are—Kingsley, Bulwer Lytton, and, in a loss degree, 
Thackeray and Dickens. 

To Kingsley we owe Byyatia^ the scene of which is laid in 
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Alexandria, describing tbe Goths, the Christians of that day, and the 
last efforts made by expiring paganism ; Hereward the Wake, wlin 
long carried on a successful struggle against the Normans in the 
Isle of Ely ; Weshnard IIo, in which we sail with Raleigh, Drake, 
and Hawkins, visit tbe Spanish main and the American euntineiit, 
and are ]iresent at the defeat of the Armada. 

To Bulwer Lytton we owe Jtienzi, the Last of the Tribunes; 
Harold, the Last of the Suxiyn Kings; and The Last of the Barons, the 
most solidly historical of all his runiauces. 

There are two dilferent ways in which the mixing of history and 
fiction has been carried out. In the two writers last named history 
is put in the foregrnniid, aixl fiction is merely an aeoessory. In Scott, 
however, the main actors and events in the story are fictitious, and 
the historical ones come in as it were by ai«ideut. Thus Quentin 
Durward describes the career of a young Scotchman of rank, who 
plays an extraordinary but wholly iictitiousfliart in the dis]mtes 
between Ijouis XI., King of Kraiice, and Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy. In fact Scott docs not scruple to alter dates if it suits 
his purpose. Thus in the novel just named he antedates the murder 
of the Bishop of Liege by fifteen years. 

The plan of Scott is the one fidlowed by Thackeray and Dickens. 
Thus in Bsmmi, by Thackeray, we are introduced, in the course of 
the story, to Marlborougli, Swift, Addison, and Steele; and in the 
Kiryinians to Chesterliidd, (iarrick, and .loliiison, with Washington, 
Wolfe, and the American War in the Isickground. Similarly, in 
Bamahy Badge the main outline of the story is wholly fictitious, but 
the Gordon Riots are made to fall very naturally into the plot and 
are told with much historical freshness. In the Tale of Two Cities 
the main story, as before, is wholly fictitious, but it gives us a 
glimpse of Paris during the great Revolution. 

It is questioned by some whether fiction should be thus mixed up 
with history. The mixture has long been allowed ill the historical 
drama and in the historical epic. The mixture in the novel is more 
recent. In the reader's mind it may certainly tend to a confusion 
between fiction and fact. But to those wdio read history with care it 
renders the events much more interesting and impressive than they 
are when read in history alone. 

XVI. The IIistokicai- Drama. 

(Partly based on Spectator, p. 980, 28th June 1902.) 

The English historical drama finds no real parallel in the literature 
of any other European nation. Emerging from the Chronicle Play 
somewhere about the beginning of the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century, it reached its highest development during the last decade of 
the century, during which over twentjr plays of the strictly historical 
type were produced. During the earlier portion of the next century 
it gradually lost itself in various by-chaunols of myth, invention, 
and adventure. 

During the comparatively short time of its blossoming, say from 
1587 to 1606, were produced a number of plays, out of which may be 
constructed a fairly continuous history of the main events of tbe 
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most important reigns, commencing with the reign of King John and 
coding with that of Henry VIIL, the events of which were still fresh 
in the meniorios of many of the 8]>ectators. 

It was in the hands of Marlowe, the predecessor of Shakespeare, 
that the historical play tirst assumed a rank above that of the 
chronicle play. Ilis great drama of Mward J/., the forerunner of 
Shakespeare’s Jtichard was followed hy Edward lll.y the author* 
ship of which is not known. 

In writing historical dramas the playwrights,—Marlowe, Shake- 
sj)eare and his contemporaries,—-were satisfying the demand produwd 
by the newly awakened sense of nationality, and soiiietimes perhaps 
were consciously aiming at providing a i»opular and dramatic iiistory 
of England for the use of the largely illiterate jtublic. 

A medieval history of England can be ruconstructed witli a fair 
degree of completeness out (»f this series of historical plays. Such 
history has the advautage of preserving many jneturesquo incidents 
and stories, of which our sober text-bot^s can tell us nothing. It is 
true that in ))oint of merit, whether }ioetic or dramatic, there are hut 
few dramas v/hich can be mentioned along with the masterpieces of 
Sbakos])eaio ; but that is sotting a \cry high standard. 

The modern history of Kuglaiid,—the ages of Elizabeth, of the 
Stuarts, and of the Eretendcr,—arc set i'oith to us mainly in the 
historical novel, of w'hich Scott, like Shakespeare in the historical 
drama, is the main representative. Tennyson, however, hs^ given 
us the historical drama of (^t% Mary^ and has added two more 
historical dramas,— Harold and Bedcei, 

Shakespeare wrote historical dramas belonging to a different 
series,— King Ltar^ HainUty and three Koman plays,— 
CorioUt-nus^ Julius Cccmr, Antony and Cleopatra. These are in¬ 
cluded among his tragedies, and not amongst his histories. In these 
the dramatic or tragic spirit predominates over the historical. 

XVII. Thk Monroe Doctuisk. 

(Partly based on Epcclatort 30th August 1902.) 

Named after James Monroe, President of the United States, 1817* 
1824, who announced the determination of the Rejiublic to prevent 
any European kinf^om from annexing any of the republics in North 
or South America. Various States in South America had lately 
become independent of Siiaiu and Portugal, and lie was determine 
that their freedom should not be interfered wdlh. Wliatever fell 
vacant in North America was to be appropriated by the United 
States. 

Moro recently the doctrine was described by President Roosevelt 
in August 1902, in the following terms :—“The Monroe doctrine is 
simply a statement of our very firm belief that the nations now 
existing on this continent must be left to work out their own 
destinies among thciiiselvc^s, and that this continent is no longer to 
be regarded as the colonising ground of any Eurojiean power. The 
one power on the continent that (ian make we doctrine effective is of 
course ourselves: for in the world as it is, a nation which advances 
» given doctrine that is likely to interfere in any way with other 
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nations most possess the power to back it up, if it wishes the 
doctrine to be respected." 

This does not mean that the United States is bent on driving from 
the western continent those European powers that already liold 
possessions there. What is meant is that the European powers shall 
not extend their international system to the American continent. 
Europe has been the battlefield of nations from time immemorial,— 
Catholic powers against Protestant, Latin powers against German 
and against eaeh other, Turk against Christian, etc. Tlie United 
States is determined, by all the force she can muster, to keep her 
own continent cl(^ar of all .such entanglements. The only way to 
secure this is to insist that the American continent is not to be open 
to the founding of new colonies or the acquisition of fresh territory 
by European powers. 

How does this doctrine concern England ? It suits England very 
well. We have already an immense dominion in North America—the 
Dominion of Canada, which will some day bo one of tho greatest 
powers in the world, in no respect inferior to the United States. 
We do not wish to seize fresh territory anywhere in South America. 
We have got all that we want; and we have no wish to see the jxsecc 
of America disturbed by intcirference from Europe. 

How docs it concern Germany ? It means that Germany will not 
be allowed to buy any of the West India Islands, say, from Denmark, 
or to conquer and hold any South American or Central American 
republic, or to acquire territory by a body of German settlers first 
making themselves into an indei>cndent State and then annexing 
themselves to Germany. Finally, if Holland were to be absorbed 
into the German empire, cither compulsorily or voluntarily, Germany 
would not be allowed to retain those of the Dutch colonies which 
come within the scope of the Monroe doctrine. 

We need not consider any other great Eurojwan jiowors. The 
interest of France in America is very slight; Russia and Italy have 
no interest at all. Germany, however, is longing for an outlet for 
her superfluous population, and would like to found colonial settle¬ 
ments as England has done. Tho United States with her Monroe 
doctrine blocks the way. 

Can the United Slates enforce the Monroe doctrine! It will be 
more difiicult for her to do so now than it would formerly have been, 
because she has set the example of aggression and exposed herself to 
attack by the seizure of tho Philippine and Hawaii Islands. Every¬ 
thing de})end8 on whether she can maintain the mastery of the sea 
against the growing fleet of Germany. 

One thing is certain. The friendshij) of England is becoming 
more and more indispensable to the United States. The States may 
be a match for Germany; Imt could not cope with the fleets of 
Germany and England combined. Neither could Germany venture 
to attack the States, if the latter were certain of help from England. 

XVIII. Autobioqkaphiks. 

“ If any one professes to write a life, he must write it as it was. 
A man's peculiarities and even his vices should be mentioned. 
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localise they mark his character.” So said Dr. Johnson; and to tliis 
every one will agree. 

It is easy enough to act un to this rule, when a man is writing 
the life of some one about whom he can be quite iin|>artia]. Rut 
when he is writing his own life, we can hardly expect him to tell all 
that he knows about himself and lay bare all his faults to the worhl. 
“There is no man,” said Voltain;, “but has some of the wild beast 
in him ; but there are few who will honestly tell us how they 
manage their wild beast.” “There is no such flatterer,” says Racon, 
“as a man’s self.” 

Rousseau professed to unbosom himsulf in the autobiography to 
which h<5 gavts tlic name of Confcssioiks; and ]»robably he honestly 
believed that he did so. But a man cannot ^ a disinlcrcstt^d or 
even a clear-sighted judge of his own charm-tcr. Any one who has 
read Morley’s Life of lionwau will feel that he has obtaincsd a much 
sounder knowledge oiithe man than he could have got hv reading 
Hous.soau’8 life as written by himself. Morloy consulted a great 
many other witnesses, and was a much better judge of Rousseau’s 
life and chanictcr than Rousseau himself,—a man of erratic tempera¬ 
ment, who could seldom write di.spassioiiat(;]y about anything. 

It might be thought that no one can Ik; so Widl informed of a 
man's history as the man himself. But some of the best biograpliies 
in our literature liavo been written by iiersons not even acquainted 
with the man whose life tliey have told—Kxamjdes : Southey’s 
of Nehon, and Foster’s Life of Goldamitli, On the whole, perhaps, 
]>ersonal knowledge is the best qualification for a biograjther; but 
even then there is alway.s the fear that the biographer will he too 
lenient to his friend’s failings, and too enthusiastic aoout his virtues. 
Boswell has given us the best side of his friend Johnson, Johnson 
liimsclf of bis friends Savage and I’ope, and Moore of his friend 
Byron. A man will seldom exhibit his secret heart, and least of all 
liis weaknesses and vices, even to his best friend. 

An autobiography, by giving only a ])art of the truth, may convey 
an impression that on the wiiole is false. It may be a disguise 
exhibiting not so much wliat a man really w'as as what he would have 
liked to be. John Bunyau, however, went to the opjwsitc extreme. 
He painted himself a much grcuti;r sinner than lie was. It suited his 
ideas of conversion to form this exaggerated opinion of himself. 
Scott, Moore, Southey, all began to write autobiogranhies; but the 
task of continuing them was doubtless felt to be too aifficult, and it 
was abandoned. Their lives have been better told by others than 
they could have been told by themselves. 

The conclusion to be drawm is that hio^aphy, though one of the 
m(»t valuable, is one of tlie most difficult kinds of composition; and 
tliat an autobiography, though hv no means useless, is not likely to 
be very accurate, and requires to he corroborated by outside imiiartial 
testimony. In the corres]x>udence, sayings, notes, diaries, oto., of 
distinguished men we have valuable autobiographical hints and 
suggestions, of which a skilful biographer knows how to make projier 
use. Such hints, being unpremeditated, bring us nearer to the truth 
than formal attempts at 8elf*poriraiture. 
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XIX. Ideals ok Charaoteh in Anoient and Modern Timer. 

In ancient history there were two ideals which leading men made 
their models, viz. that of the Patriot and that of the Stoic. The 
jiatriot stands first in point of time: the Stoic came much later. 

In Greece the nohlcst of all deaths was to die for one's country, 
and the highest aim, so long as life lasted, was to serve one's country. 
This was the ideal under which every Sjiartan citizen was trained. 
It was exemplined in the great iinstancc of Leonidas at Thcrmopylfc. 
In Athens wo have the patriotism of Solon, Aristides, Pericles, and 
Demosthenes. In Thebes we hare tlic ]ialriotism of Kpaminondas. 

In republican Rome the same )iriDci|ilcs were inculcated. Among 
the greatest examples wore Brutus (by whom Tarquin was expelled), 
Kabricius, Paulus, Keguliis, Scipio Africanus, Cicero. 

The Stoic ideal came into force at a later ipcriod, when political 
activity was on the wane. Zeno, the Stoic, flourished long after 
Greece bad lost her independence. Stoicism was the light that 
illumined |iagan darkness under imperial Koine. One great example 
was Epictetus ; another, the greatest example of all, was Marcus 
Aurelius, the emperor. 

In the Middle Ages of Europe two entirely new types became 
prominent,—the Saintly and the Chivalrous. Among exarajdcs of 
the saintly ideal I include not only monks who separated themselves 
from the world and founded the great religious homses, but kings 
who strove to reign after the model of saints. In English history we 
have the case of Edward the Confessor, and in French history that of 
St. Louis, the most pious of kings. 

The chivalrous ideal is exemplified in the legends of King Arthur 
and his knights, and in the iiersonal characters of Edward III., the 
Black Prince, and Henry Y. The Crusades gave scope to this 
chivalric sentiment in whatever parts of Europe knights and warriors 
could be found. The society of knights-errant for the defence of the 
weak and the oppressed is to he traced to the same ideal. 

In modern times none of these four types, though all have sur¬ 
vived in modified forms, is predominant. The ideal now chiefly 
venerated is success, or rather the ability which produces success. In 
England this tendency is especially noticeable. A man who rises to 
the top of his profes.sion, no matter what the profession may be, 
becomes a man of mark, receives the greatest attention and respect 
everywhere, and is generally honoured with .some political title. 
Examples:—Sir Henry Irving (actor). Lord Tennyson (jioct). Lord 
Macaulay (historian, essayist, and poet). Sir Walter Scott (novelist 
and poet). Sir .1. Wolfe Barry (bridge-builder). Sir Edward Bussell 
(journalist). Sir .Tohn Aird (civil engineer), Sir Arthur Sullivan 
(composer). Sir Isaac Newton (mathematician), Sir Robert Ball 
(astronomer). Sir Christopher Wren (architect). Sir Thomas Lipton 
(tea-merchant, etc.). Sir Blundell Majde (furiiiturc-manufacturcr). 
Lord Armstrong (engineer), lAirds Wolseley, Roberts, Kitchener 
(generals). A {leerage was offered to Grote, the historian of Greece, 
but declined. Tlie most successful schoolmasters arc often made 
bishops, and thus become life-peers. 
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XX. MollKS (IF Ihpkovikh thk Minii. 

Tliorc arc in thomaiii ftmr modes of iiiijiroring the mind,—reading 
or study, thinking or revolving things in the mind, writing, 
conversation. 

lUading or study .—motives may l»e various,—sometimes 
emulation or the shame of inferiority; sometimes ambition or the 
love of re)mtation; sometimes (and this is the higliest motive) 
curiosity, or the love of hnowled^je,- the jiassioii of searching for 
truth. Study will not tlirive or last long under the first two 
motives ; under the last it will fx]>and and llourish. Curiosity is a 
{Mission that ia intensified by imlulging it. It is never wearied, 
never exhausted. One who is fond of knowledge is {icriielually 
acquiring more. 

aStudy is nothing if it is not earnest. A man should study as he 
would grasp a nettle .|do it lightly, and it stings you ; grasp it with 
all your strength, and you feel none of its asperities. There ia 
nothing so unprofitable as languid study, fixing or trying to fix the 
attention on sometliing that does not interest you, looking at the 
clock and wishing that the time was up. 

To study successfully the body must be healtliy, the mind at 
ease, and the time managed with prudence and economy. It is a 
good thing for the young to have two studies at least going on at the 
same time, one for one {tart of the day and another for another; and 
the studies should bo of a different nature. The mind is refreshed 
by change of study, and la.ssit.ude is avoided. Not less necessary 
than change is recreation: the mind cannot alway.s be on tlie 
stretch. 

Study, like every other industry, must be steady, systematic, and 
pursued at regular hours. A great genius may do better, perhaps, 
ny following the imjmise of tlie moment, and w'orking when he feels 
the ins]iiratiou on him. But ordinary men ai’e not geniuses. They 
must parcel out their day judiciously, keep regular hours for work 
and recreation, and special hours for 8])ecial work. One may feel 
disinclined, when the stated time comes round. But with five 
minutes’ perseverance, the disinclination wears off. Make the 
beginning, and the inclination follows. 

Ilcvolving things in tlm mind .—Wo may think over a thing hoforo 
we read about it, and W'e may revolve it in the mind after it has 
been studied in books. Both are useful practices. 

The first is a good way of measuring one’s own powers or defects. 
If we think of a thing first, we can observe, when we come to read 
about it, after what manner and in what light it has struck the mind 
of one superior to ourselves. We can then see whether we have been 
too rash or too cautious; what we have omitted, or in what we 
have exceeded. By this process we may catch the art of viewing 
questions in a just light. 

It is very necessary to reflect upon and revolve whet has been 
studied already in the book. It is vain and unprofitable to pile one 
fact upon another without making an attempt at comparing one with 
another, classifying, reconciling, and arranging. We have to acemire 
the art of referring all particular truths to some other trutn or 
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truths more general. Facts must bo a-ssimilated, till they become 
part of one's mental organisation. 

Writing .—Some men always read with a pen in their hand, and 
jot down any new thought that strikes them, or make a precis of 
the most salient points. The great u.se of writing is to ensure 
aceuraey. Seldom or never can there be any accuracy of thought 
without accuracy of language. A man does not know how vague his 
thoughts arc, till he begins to put them into words. Bacon has well 
said, “ Reading makes a full man; conferenee a ready man ; writing 
an exact man. " 

C'onuersaWon.—Tile advantage that this has over all the other 
modes of improving the mind is that it is the must natural and the 
least laborious. A book has no eyes, no ears, and no feelings. The 
best books are apt now and then to become a little wearisome; 
whereas a living book walks out with you, and varies his conversa¬ 
tion and manner, and prevents yon from going, to sleep or becoming 
inattentive. Stand to your ]iuint in conversation ; but whatever 
you do, avoid two things:—do not lose your temjwr or become 
impatient with yonr opponent: do not be uiicandid. There are few 
things more irritating or less wortiiy of an inteiligent being than 
want of candour. 


XXI. Why we are Taxeii. 

There are some parts of the world (and a few centuries ago there 
were many more), where neither life nor property is safe, and no man 
can hope to escajm being rubbed, unless he is well armed and on his 
guard. In such countries men are savages, or nearly savages. 
There can be very little agriculture ; for no one is certain of reaping 
or gathering in his own crop. Comniercu is impracticable ; for the 
roads are not safe, and there is little or nothing to buy or sell. 

The remedy for tiiis state of things is settled government. The 
office of a government is to afford protection. For this purpose it 
provides ships of war and bodies of soldiers, to guard against foreign 
enemies, pirates, bands of robbers, or rebels. It provides watchmen, 
constables, and other officers to apprehend criminals; judges and 
courts of justice for the trial of oircuders, and prisons for confin¬ 
ing them. 

All these appliances cost monejr. Who is to find this money? 
Those who receive the benefit, viz. the pco])le. Taxes are the 
price that the community [lays for the benefit of protection. They 
answer to the hire which in jirivate life we pay for services renderedl 

Some people do not understand this, or do not recollect it. They 
look upon taxes as diilerent from all other kinds of payment, quite 
forgetting that they receive something in exchange for the taxes they 
pay. The payment of a tax is as much an exchange as any other 
kind of payment. You pay money to the baker for the bread you 
eat, or to the miller for the flour of which bread is baked. Similarly 
yon pay money to the government under which you live, for pro¬ 
tecting you from being plundered, cheated, or murdered. If you 
W the burden of protection thrown upon yourself, it would cost you 
a neat deal more than the taxes tliat you pay to the goyernment, 
and the protection would be far leas effective. 
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Taxes then are the hire or price paid to government for protection ; 
jnst as any other payment is made in excliange for anything that we 
want. But there is one great dilference. Every other payment is 
left to a man’s choice ; but the j»ayment of taxes is coinpulsory. We 
have to pay them, whether we Tike it or not. If any one should say, 
“ 1 ]>rcf(5r to protect myself, and theindbre 1 decline to pay the taxes,” 
the answer would be, “ Then go away and live in some other country ; 
go and live among tl»e .savages, and* live aa they do ; but while you 
live with us, you must pay your sliare of the public burden. You 
are profiting, whether yon desire it or not, from the protection 
afforded by ilcets and armies and all otlier a]))diaiieca )>rovided for 
the public safety. It i.s impossible for us to ]iroteet ourselves and 
leave you out. Therefore you must either pay or go,” 

The government not only enforces payment, but decides how’ 
mucli each member of the community shall jiay. But are the 
members of the comnltinitv to have no voice in tlic matter ? This 
all de|>ends on the form of government under which you are living. 

All governments may, for the purpostjs of this exposition, be 
roughly divided into two main classes,—representative, and non* 
representative or absolnte. 

In a roprosontative government, such as that of England, the 
people decide upon their own taxation, i.e. what amount of taxes 
each class in the community shall pay. But as it is impossible for 
all individuals to meet to decide this point umuiig themselves, 
the nation or community is sulHlivided into certain ]>arts, called 
constituencies; and each constituency 8e]e(;ts its own meml>er or 
members to represent it in the national assembly, which in England 
is called the House of Commons. It is in this house, and this only, 
that taxation is dccidi^i on. The people, therefore, fix their own 
taxation through their representatives. 

In a non-representative government the people have no voice. 
Everything is left to the will of the ruler or sovereign. So long as 
the sovereign is just, takes good advice, follows good precedents, and 
consults the interests of the jieople, this mode of taxation nmy be un* 
ohjoctionable. But sometimes the autocrat may he oppressive, or 
80 regardless of bis subjects’ interests as to leave them at tlH; mercy 
of rapacious tax-gatherere, who, after satisfying the king, fill their 
own |)ockets. Such is said to be the state of things in Persia, 
Turkey, China, and Morocco. 

XXII. The False Impoktawce attached to the -woud 
“I lEfL’nUC,” 

Words have had an extraordinary influence in the world,—^in some 
cases a greater influence than things. 

A good example of such influence is the word “republic.” We 
hoar a great deal about republics in ancient and in medieval history; 
and at the present time there are some twenty States in the old and 
new worlds (mostly in the new) which call themselves republi(;8. 
Yet there was not one true reijublic in ancient history; not one in 
medieval; and there are only two States (Switzerland and the 
United States) in modern times which are fully entitled to the name. 
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What is a republic ? It is a form of government in which there is 
no king and no privileged class, and in which the people govern 
themselves by methods of tlieir own choosing. In a recent dispute 
between Venc/nela and Great Britain mutth sym]>at!iy was aroused in 
America for the former, because it was nominally a rc^mhlic, and 
much animus against the latter, because it was nominally a monarchy. 
But there was far less democracy in Venezuela than in Britain. 

Athens has ahvays been quoted as an example of democracy in 
ancient times. Certainly there was no king at Athens, hut there, 
was an aristocratic class, and more than lialf the inhabitants of Attica 
were slaves. 

Itomc was nominally a republic after slio had expllcd her kings. 
But there was no real equality or freedom. The Senate and the 
Patrician party had the up)K.'r hand: the plebeians and slaves had a 
]icrpetnal struggle to get their riglits recognised ; and when at last 
the senatorial party fell, the Government becaiAe a military despotism 
with an emperor at its head. 

We hear a great deal about the republics of Genoa, Klorcnce, and 
Venice in the Middle Ages. They were all of them close oligarchies. 

France is called a republic at the jjreseiit day. Hut the Govern 
menl of Franco, ever since niouandiy and imperialism were abolished, 
has l)een about equally divided between republican forais and 
military desjiotism. The rejmblic is even now veiy much at the 
mercy of the army. 

No matter what the form of the Government may be, so long as 
the mass of the peo])]e have equal ])olitical rights under the 
lau’, and these rights are allowed fn^c play, there is more of the 
republican or democratic sjurit than in many of the States, such as 
Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, etc., which call themselves rcpuhlicji. 
Such freedom is quite compatible with a monarchical fonn of govern- 
ment, as we see in England. 

In the colonies of England, such as Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, etc., the Government is purely democratic, the only repre¬ 
sentative of the Crown being the Governor-General. Yet nominally 
they are parts of the monandiy of Great Britain; and to that 
monarchy they are intensely loyal. 

**There is not a republic on earth,’* says an American writer, 
** except Switzerland and our own United States, in which there is 
even an approximation to the honesty of administration found in at 
least six European monarchies; nor anything like the combination 
of governmental honesty, judicial impartiality, equality of rights, 
iH'rsoiial liberty, and liberality towards Americans, wnich can be 
fonnd in those monarchies and in all the British colonies.** Yet even 
Americans of w'ealth come over to England and settle here, because 
they find that there is more personal liberty in the kingdom of 
England than in the republic of the United States. 

127. Notes for Argumentative Essays. —The same kinds 
of subjects are discussed in Argumentative essays as in Reflec¬ 
tive or Expository; the difference lies merely in the meUiod 
of treatment An argumentative essay can sometimes be con- 
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veniently put in the form of a diahtguc, and HoiiietiiiKis in llio 
form of a corresjKjndence; (see SpccinieTi easavs in jtj). 197-20.')). 
The following is a list of the subjects to which notes have U'-en 
appended:— 

L Coni]»are the Advantages of a Modem with those of a 
Classical Education. 

II. Is an Auttieraey nwesBarily a Rad Form of (Jovernmciit ? 

III. Is Almsgiving always a V'irtue 1 

IV. ** There am Falsehoods wliich are not Lies.” Pai.ky. 

V. Is History to be cousiilered a branch of General Literature 
or only a Special Study ? 

VI. Is History a iTofitable Study for the Young ? 

VII. Doe.s the inllueixre of the Individual wither when the 
Nation as j^whole advances ? 

VIII. Does a Workman by restricting his Output give his Coniradtej 
a Better Chaiu^e of finding Work ? 

IX. Prize-giving ;—is the Etfect on the Student good or bad ? 

X. Is Novel-reading a waste of Time ? 

XI. Was the Norman Conquest a Blessing to England ? 

XII. Are Proverbs a Safe Guide to (induct ? 

XIII. Is Second-rate Literature to be condemned as mischievous 

or useless ? 

XIV. Whether States, like Individuals, inevitably tend to deeay. 

XV. Can a Man be made sober by Act of Parliament ? 

XVI. Should Capital Jhinishment be abolislied '{ 

XVIL Whether Historical Novels are useful for teaching History. 
XVIIL Does the Stimulus to Literary Production come from within 
or from without ? 


1. CoMPAEK TUB Adyantaoks OF A Moheun with thosb of 
A Classic A I. Education. 

Tlie choice lies between (a) the old culture that qualifies for the 
Law, the Church, Medicine, the Civil Service, and (ft) the modern 
that qualifies for commerce, mining, machine-making, or manufacture 
in general. 

The idea commonly hold is that the latter is preferable, because 
the old professions are not merely overstocked already, but are in 
their nature less remunerative tlian those based on trade, the 
industrial arts, or on technical knowledge of any kind. 

But what is education ? A course of study that strengthens the 
intellect, cultivates the taste, enlarges the sympathies, and forms 
tile character. For this purpose the old culture,—a training in the 
classical languages, literature, history, philosophy,—is more effective 
than a training that is merely preparatory to some commercial or 
industrial career. 

Next, what of a boy’s future career ? This depends on his tempera¬ 
ment There are still good chances in the old professions for one 
who has a taste for them. It is not every boy who will make a 
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good merchant, or a good engineer, or a good manufacturer. Tliere 
are (juite aa many faUurea in the one lino as in the other. 

Success in the old line has two advantages over success in the new : 
—(1) The cultivation of the mind gives much more enjoyment and 
happiness in life thou the mere acquisition of wealth without such 
cultivation. (3) Distinctions gained in the old professions give a 
man a much higher reputation amongst his fellows than success in 
trade or business. 

Conclusion.—Let a hoy have his chance in the old culture. If by 
the age of fourteen or so he shows no taste or ca]iaclty for it, let 
him go to the mu<lcrn side and learn as mucli or as little as may 
suit him of the modern languages, natural seienec, mathematies, and 
whatever else may bo deemed subsidiary to the piuduction or dis¬ 
tribution of marketable goods. 

II. Is AN Autocract nkcrssartly I Bap Form ok 
Governmknt ? 

In an autocracy the government is jsirsonal, i.c. vested in a single 
man. But ]iersoual government in fact, tho\igh not in form, may 
exist in a democracy (as with I’ericles at Athens), or in a limited 
monarchy (as with Bismarck in Germany), and not merely in an 
absolute monarchy (as Rmssia). 

What is the main test of good government ? Security of life and 
property. A man can travel with greater safety in Russia (auto¬ 
cracy) than in Sicily or Southern Italy (limited monarchy). Other 
examples: Me.\ico, Argentina. Both of these are republics, and in 
neither is life or jproperty as safe as in Russia or Germany. The 
mode of government is therefore more imporlaiit then the form. 
Compare Turkish Armenia with Russian Armenia, Turkish Kurdistan 
with Russian Kurdistan. 

The danger of the autocratic form is that an hereditary sovereign, 
whoso government is bad, cannot be turned out as a prime minister, 
a president, or a viceroy can be. Bnt the worst dcsjiot dare not 
put too great a strain on the loyalty of his peojile. History shows 
that intolerable despots can bo got rid of (Nero, James II., Siraj-ud- 
dauU of Bengal). 

In a heterogeneous empire such as Austria, consisting of various 
races and languages, each jealous of the other, a parliamentary 
government is unworkable. To a large extent the same remark would 
apply to India. 

Conclusion.—An autroeracy is not necessarily a bad form of govern¬ 
ment. For some emiiires or kingdoms it is not merely the best, but 
the only one possible. 

III. Is Ai.msqivino always a Virtue ? 

{Spcetal-or, p. 697, 26th October 1901.) 

The motive to charity is not always ]>uro benevolence. Even if 
it were, a benevolent motive is not always followed by a beneficial 
result. This fact suggests the duly of caution. 

If the need of help is urgent and self-evident, no question of duty 
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arises. In the Parable of the Good Samaritan the man who had 
fallen among thieves was picked up lialf-dead. It was no time to 
inquire either about his notds or about his deserts. 

if the case is less urgent, indiscriminate charity, whatever the 
motive may be, is as mucm a vice as a virtue. It is a kind of pious 
selfishness, “a flattering unction to the soul” of the almsgiver. It 
certainly encourages improvidence, and it may hcljj the receiver to 
indulge in evil practices. 

Indiscriminate charity has been widely practised and widely 
commended, because it seems to be enjoined in tbe New Testament, 
as in Matt. v. 42. Itiil tbe text has been misunderstood and mis¬ 
applied. See 2 Thos.s. iii. 10, “If any will not work, neither let 
him eat.” Indiscriminate charity works evil by widening the area 
of charity which it seeks to contra(jt. 

The duty of charity involves the duty of discrimination. Dis¬ 
crimination is imiKwsijde without investigation; and investigation 
imposes personal trouble. Such charity is genuine unselfishness, 
real virtue. 

Charily is made more effective as well as more safe by co-o{>cration. 
Benevolent perstms and benevohmt institutions should endeavour to 
pull together. The Charity Organisation Society is a good example. 
A hospital supported by voluntary coutribuiioiis is a vast charitable 
organisation : aonations to such cannot be misplaced. 

We should attend to the causes of poverty, strike at the roots 
and not keep for ever chopping at the branches of the ujias-trcc, 
which only makes the tree throw out more branches. If a man is 
to be pushed up a ladder, he must do some of the climbing himself. 

IV. “There are Fai.sehoods which are not Lies” (Palet). 

{SpeciatoTf p. 833, 8ih June 1901.) 

“White lies” have been distinguished from Mack. The lie 
proiier (black) is an untruth told with an evil motive. A “white 
lie is an untruth told with no motive worse than that of amuse¬ 
ment, civility, or tact. Do these differ in kind, or only in degree ? 
Paley says that they differ in kind, on account of the differeiuje of 
motive and of effect. 

Jiomancing .—A dangerous amusement. There is the risk that 
the deception caused may not be removed. If it is not removed, 
nuich harm is done to the romancer himself. Inaccuracy, ex¬ 
aggeration, invention, grows into an unconscious habit of falsehood. 
Such a man believes at last his own inventions. A self-deceived 
man is a monster to bo avoided. 

Affectation .—This consists in displaying sentiments or emotions 
which are not felt,—giving a false impression without making a false 
statement. Such persons, though they deceive no one, injure them¬ 
selves. Yet if some one boros you with a subject interesting only to 
himself, civility may com})el you to listen to him, as if you were 
interested or knew something about it. 

Doctor's devices .—Is a doctor to bo scouted as a deceiver if, in 
Older to break a person off the habit of taking opium or morphia, he 
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fills half the bottle with water and leads the patient to think that 
he is taking as much of the poison as usual ? 

Inquisitive persons .—Those j)est8 of society are the greatest 
obstacles to truthfulncas in social life: they hare many sins to 
answer for. If a friend trusts you with a secret, and some one 
persists in questioning you, what are you to dot—make a false 
avowal of ignoranoo (tlio only way of stojjping his tongue) or betray 
your friend hy an evasion, which often amounts to a disclosure ? 

Conmntimml Jibs.—There is a tacit agreement amongst men and 
women to deceive one another with conventional forms of address, 
eomplimeiit, acceptance, or refusal, where the naked trath,—pHwisc 
verlsil aismracy,—would cause olfenee. He who trill not accept an 
invitation declines in the same terms as one who mn not, and no 
one's feelings are hurl. 

The truth bluntly .spoken may, on certain occasions,a jwactical 
untruth ; for it is likely to he iutcrprided in a sense that is not 
correct and was not intiujilod. It may lead a person to form an 
opinion of you that is contrary to fact. Society cannot run smoothly 
without tact. 

V. Is History to be considered a Branch of General 
Literati'Re or only a Stkcial Study? 

A fuller way of stating the question is this:—“Is history 
intended for the general reading ]puhlic? Or is it a subject fit only 
for the statesman, tlie scholar, or the specialist ?" If the former, 
then it is a branch of literature. 

We hold that history should bo considered a branch of literature, 
and that it ought to be read as widely as possible. Ignorance of 
English history led the Boers to declare war in South Africa, and 
the Sepoys to mutiny in India. Every man who loves his country 
should study its history and strive to be wortby of its best traditions. 

But history will not be widely read, unless it is presented in an 
attractive form. For this purpose the historian should have three 
qualifications be.sidcs a love of truth, the foundation of all. 

First, he must write in a good literary style. The “Dryasdust” 
’ method will not suit the public. The model historians of Athens 
and Rome were all ma.sters of the art of narrative. 

Second, he must be true to himself as well as true to the facts. 
If he feels sympathy fur one side of a question rather than another, 
he need not conceal it so long as ho does not falsify facts. A cold, 
passionless narrative neither attracts nor instructs. The chronicler 
who never expresses a moral judgment nor displays a moral emotion 
heesimes the unconscious teacher of acquiescence in the accomplished 
fact, however unreasonable or wrong. 

Third, ho must try to maintain what in fiction is called a plot- 
interest. This ho can do by showing how one event hinges on 
another, how one state of tilings grew out of a previous state. 
History is of no use if it does not teach us to jirolit by past expen- 
enoe. The dead past must be made to live again. 

If the view here given is sound, history is not only a branch of 
literature, but one of the highest branches besides being one of the 
most ueefiiL 
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VI. Is HisTcuty A Profitabi.k Stitpy koii thb YorNc ? 

It has been urpjed that it is useless to burden tlie nicniorj' of tbe 
young (say, iij) to the age of fifteen) with dates or with events, of 
whieh tliey are too young to understand the signitieunce ; that little 
or nothing should be taught in the way of hie.lory hut jiersoiiul 
aiioedotes or inteiusting events whieh will luiike {ileasaiit n^uding. 

This view is entirely false. If history is to he stu<lie<l at all, it 
should be studied seriously even by the young, just as urithiuetii;, 
Eutdid, grammar, or language is studied seriously. 

The numiories of the young are slroiiger than their understandings. 
What history is aequired in early years is stored uji in tlie memory 
for future use. The full sigtiilleaiiee of what has been acquired at an 
early age comes witli age and reileetion. The memory, having been 
strengthened by early use, is the better able, liy lueans of subsequent 
study, to add to the stinih of historical knowledge. 

Nevortlndess, in a te.\t*hook intended for the young, the narrative, 
Ixisidfts being clear, should lie sim|»le and brief, jn-esenling a clear 
tmtline of the main points, hut not crowded willi dcUils. Furlher 
details can be acquired afterwards. Hut let the landmarks at least 
ho well mastered at first. 

A young mind can he brought to undersUnd in its main outlines 
the coming of the Saxons and Angles, Alfred’s resistance to the 
I)anes, the state of England under the Normans, tlie Aiijevin juries, 
the Great Charter, the beginnings of iiarliament, and so on. This 
is not more dillicult than Euclid, and to some minds it might be 
much more intiiresting. 

VII. Does the Inkuteece of the IwitiviprAL wituek when 
THE Nation as a whole aovasoks? 

{SpeetaioTf p. 357, 8th March 1902.) 

It is commonly held that with the growth of intelligence, political 
freedom, and civilisation generally, the iiilluencc of the individual 
withers,—that the individual is lost in the nation. 

This is a mistake. I-iot us take the diflcrciit dctiartiuents of 
human activity, and examiuiue them one by one. 

(1) Politics.—Take the case of Chamberlain or Lord Rosehciy in 

England; Sir W. Manner in Canada; President Roosevelt in the 
United States; Bismarck in Germany; Gamhftta in France; Cavour 
in Italy; Rhodes in South Africa. In none of these_ eases has 
the progress of the nation destroyed the influence of the individual. 
It has rather raised it. « i i -i i 

(2) Commerce and manufacture.—Take the case of the Kolhsclnlda 
in Europe ; Pierpont Morpin, Rockefeller, or Carnegie in the United 
States; Armstrong or Edison in England. 

(3) Arts, literature, and philosophy.—For art take the influence 

of Raskin, Landseer, and Leighton. For literature take the influ¬ 
ence of Carlyle, Macaulay, Morley, Tennyson, Mr. Pliilli]^ bor 
philosophy and science take the influence of Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer, and Huxley. ..i j 

Perhaps the only department in which the individual has witherea 
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ia that of religion. No rcligioua leader of the higheat rank has 
apmared for many generationa. Yet Wealey had enoriiioua iniluenee 
in Ilia day and his influence has overspread the Anglo-Saxon world. 

The master spirits of a nation, far from having less, have more 
influence in these days of general intelligence than they had in 
former ages, when on account of the prevailing ignorance they could 
he less understood. 


VIII. Does a Woekman, by kestiuotikg his Outi-ht, give 

His CoMUADKS A BeTI KK CHANGE OK FINDING WOKK ? 

One of the methods recently adoptwl by trade unions is to lay 
down rules as to the amount of work that a workman should do in 
a day, and not allow that amount to be exceeded. Eni]iloyer8 look 
on such a man as a laxy scoundrel. Hut the workman himself 
thinks that he is benefiting his class, and tCiat more men will get 
work, if he does less. 

The workman who reasons thus is under a fatal delusion. If in 
all trades the workman should decide to do as little as jiossible, the 
industry of the country would be ruined by foreign competition, 
and there would lie less work than ever. 

Restriction on outimt operates in favour only of the worst work¬ 
men, and the bc.st workmen are reluctantly dragged down to their 
level. A good workman, who is willing to do the best he can for 
his employer has to stifle his better instincts in the supposed intcre.st 
of the naturally idle. 

Restriction of output must tend to raise prices and make it more 
diOicult for the workman to live. If the bricklayer's union decides 
that a bricklayer shall lay down 400 bricks a day, when he could lay 
down 800, the builder is forced to charge twice as high a rent. This 
is what has happened. A working man has now to {my eight or ten 
shillinm a week for a cottage, which ought not to have cost him 
more than four or five. 

Trade regulations, which interfere with the industry of workmen, 
do more harm to the workman himself than to any other class in the 
community; for no other class is so ill able to meet higher prices. 

IX. Phize-givinq Is the Effect on the Student good ok 

BAD? 

{School World, p. 91, March 1902.) 

It is urged that a tracher should ho able to stimulate the industry 
of his class by the interest that he excites, and that if he relies on 
prizes for a stimulus he makes a confession of Ids own weakness. 

Answer.—We have to think of the ordinary class-teacher and the 
ordinary student. A teacher who can make every student take the 
keenest interest in whatever he tells them is very rare. It is 
doubtful whether interest would not flag at times, even in the most 
intelligent student. 

It is urged that the offering of prizes encourages self-seeking and 
selfishness. A student should feel sufficiently rewarded by knowing 
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that he has done his Ixjst, and by the respect tliat he wins from his 
follows, if he conics out first. 

An.swer.—The liigher motives here referred to are not incompatible 
with tho lower one of working for a prize. By gaining a prize a 
student gives pleasure to his parents, and earns credit for his school 
or house. 

It is urged, again, that a student should lie encouraged to value 
knowledge for its own sake, and not by wliat it brings him in the 
way of a reward. 

Answer.—A student values a prize by what it puts upon the 
record, not for what the prize has cost. To have defeated a well- 
known rival in ojwn couijietition is a victory of which the winner 
may justly be proud. 

Conclusion.—(a) Motives to actions are often mixed. The self- 
seeking motives can coexist with other motives. One supplements 
the other, (ft) The ar^ments in favour of prize-giving fall to the 
ground, if prizes are made so common that th< re is little credit in 
getting one. A prize is useless if it is not a distinctiou. 

X. Is Novel-kkadinu a waste of Time? 

First of all, what is a novel ? A novel is a fictitious tale tliat 
turns chiefly on manners and the di.K]>lay of character in private life, 
as distinct from romance, which deals with adventure. 

It is urgtsi that the time spent on reading novels, w'hieh are mere 
fictions, could be much better spent on acquiring fresh knowledge ; 
that they give the reader a distaste for serious study ; present him 
with a distorted, onc-sided, or exaggerated view of human life. 

Answer.—Novels may bo either good or l>ad. A corrupt novel 
has necesarily a corrupting influence. In defence of such novels 
nothing is to be said. Supposing the novel to be of a wholesome 
tone, tnc uses of novel-reading are various and imjKirtant:— 

(1) The recreation it gives to a tired bruin or a tired body. Books 
of travel do tho same: but for light reading pure and sinijdc the 
novel takes the lead. The plot-interest of a novel sustains attention 
without taxing it. 

(2) A novel widens our sympathies and enlarges our knowledge of 
mankind. Many of the characters and situations described in a 
novel are so seldom seen in actual life that, if we did not see them 
portrayed in a novel, wo should have no notion of them at all. Give 
examples from any novels that you have read. 

(8) Sometimes a novel takes us into historical ground, which 
helps to make historical scenes or liistorical persons more intelligible. 
Give examples from Dickons, Scott, Kingsley, Bulwer Lytton, or 
others. 

(4) Sometimes a novel is useful for exposing abuses that need 
removal or reform. A powerfully written novel, by awakening 
sympathy, has more influence than many long speeches or elaborate 
books. Give examples of such novels. 

Novel-reading, though useful, may be carried too far. The mind, 
like the body, needs change of diet. 
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XL Was the Noiiman Conqi'est a Blessinh to EsolashI 
(Goi.dwih Smith's United Kingdom, toI. i. cli. ii.) 

Most liislorians consider that the Norman Conquest was in the 
long run a hlcssing to England. The Norman, they say, imported 
the civilisation of I’rance ; had a finer architeeture than was known 
in England; had higlier notions of art generally ; enriched the 
English tongue with a new vocabulary ; he^>ed the English language 
to discard its useless inflections ; made England better known in 
Europe and placed it in the vanguard of nations ; introdueeil 
chivalry. Carlyle thus describes the |K!ople of England prior to 
intermixture with Normans:—“A gluttonous race of Jutes and 
Angles, capable of no grand combinations, lumbering about in pot¬ 
bellied equanimity ; not dreaming of heroic toil or silent endurance." 

Answer.—If the Norman Conquest was a hlcssing, the blessing 
was disguised to those who fidt its first ell'ectS'. It was disguiseri to 
those whose hlood dyed the hill of Scniac; to those whose houses 
were destroyed to make roi.m for the New Eorest; to those who were 
robbed of their estatoji; to those who were enslaved to foreign 
ina-stors ; to those who jK;rished by thousands in the ravaged north. 

In what directions did England need the Norman! In none 
whatever. 

(ffl) Did England need the Norman to unite her? No: Harold, if 
the arrow had not pierced his eye at Senlac, might have done it 
much better. The Norman Conquest, by cutting off the English 
lowlands of Scotland, put off the union of Britain. 

(h) But the Normans, say they, connected England with the 
Continent. So much the worse for England. The loss of Normandy, 
with the continental entanglements which it entailed, was the best 
thing that ever liappenod to England. 

(c) Did England need better laws? Normandy had only worse 
ones to give her. England had the codes of Alfred the Great and 
Edward the Confessor; the siiirit of these ctsles was revived in 
Magna Charta, the signing of which was wrested from a foreign king 
of continental de.sccnt. 

{d) Did England need a literature? The Norman had none to 
give. England, however, had a grand literature of her own, which, 
commencing from Alfred the Great, was continued in Layamon's 
Brut and in the Englith Chronicle during the worst days of Norman 

^ («) ^iie Nonnan introduced castle-building. But England did 
not need baronial castles. They were the curse of the country, in 
Stephen's reign especially. 

(f) The Norman did not improve our language: he corrupted it. 
The Northern dialect had discarded its inflections, and the Saxon 
dialect was doing the same, long before French influence was fcli 
A jiure Teutonic language was wrwiked, and displaced by a medley, 
which has had to borrow largely from Latin and Greek. Its spelling 
and pronunciation have Income a chaos. 

The self-development of an insular nation, purely Teutorfc in 
blood, in character, and in institutions, was lost to humanity by 
the Norman Conquest. Another great evil effected by the Norman 
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Conquest was the antagonism that it estahlishcd between the northern 
kingdom (Scotland) and the aontbern (England). 

XII. Akk PnovEuns a Safe CfiTiDK to C(»mhh!t? 

{SpediUitry p. 694, 9th November 1901.) 

There are a few prijverbs which hold good in almost all kinds of 
circumstaneea, as “Truth and lionesty is the best jiolic^y/’ “Pre¬ 
vention is better than cure,” “ A stitch in time saves nine," etc. 

But must proverbs are half-truths, which are only right ut times. 
They cannot be more than half-truths, because many of tlicm tlatly 
contradict one anotlier. The greatest caution must be u.se<l in 
applying them. Half-truths must not be quoted a.s if they wen- 
universal verities. Universal truth i.s almost us unattainable as a 
universal language. 

Examples:— ’ 

(1) “When in doubt, do nought.” A will naturally weak, ora 
Judgment that se»^8 two sides to every question, may l»e jairalysed 
by the misuse of such a [iroverb. It ujay be useful, however, ass 
check on those who are too hasty. There is an opposite proverb, 
^‘Ile who hesitates is lost,” whi(;li deserves as imieh attention aiul 
withal as much caution as the other. 

(2) “Misfortunes never come singly.” A silly and ndsehievous 
saying, which in persons of a despondtint nature w a]»i to bring about 
its own fulfilment. If a man loses Ins train, lie need not antiiupaie 
that in the same journey he will lose his luggage. 

(3) “Where tliere’s smoke., tlien^'s lire.” True literally, but 
often false metaphorically. For gossip or slandcT there may be no 
foundation at all. 

(4) “A feather shows which way the wiml blows.” The cross¬ 
currents of character are such that you lyinnot judge of its general 
trend by a trivial word or trivial action. 

(5) “Charity begins at home.” Yes; but it should not end there. 

(6) “ Exchange is no robbery." A very dangerous maxim. 

(7) “Every man for himself, and God for all.” Can l»eused as 
sanctioning a policy of selfishness. Do nolbing to help anuther, 
leave it to God. 

Proverbs arc not intended to be guides to coudnet. A ]»roverb 
is merely a short way of expressing the general experience (>f man¬ 
kind in certain situations. But situations differ; and the right or 
wrong of a proverb dejicnds on the .situation. Very few pioverbs 
tell the whole truth, suitable for all times and all ploe-es. 

XIII. Is Second-rate Literature a Thing to be condemned 
AS mischievous or useless ? 

Some persons seem to think that the multiplicity of books which, 
though of the second rank, are yet good enough to tind many readers, 
is unfavourable, if not hostile, to tlie apjHjaraiice of works of genius; 
that owing to such books the public twte must deteriorate; and 
that hence first-rate authorship will find no encouragement. 

This is absurd. A man of genius cares nothing about the pubhc 
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taste. Ho will not assimilate his worh to that of the majority nt 
contemporary writers. If he fools that ho lias something lo say to 
the world, he will say it. Our great Puritan epic, Paradise Lost, 
was written in the dissolute reign of Charles II., when scareely any 
one eared to road it. 

Second-rate literature must not be snubbed because it is second- 
rate. It may be very instructive—as much above the averuge intelli¬ 
gence as it is below literature of the lirst rank. Is all music, which 
is not of the very boat quality, to be despised ? Hoes not good music 
of the seismd or third quality give pleasure! 

An author, who begins his lilorary career in the second or third 
rank, may rise to the iirst rank with the maturity of his powers. 
Tennysou, when his first ])oems apjieared, was nothing to what he 
became eventually. It took time and experience to ripen his facul tic.s. 

There is a very large class of subjects, on which the jiublic require 
to bo informed, but on which finst-rate literatiire is neither necessary 
nor oven jiossible. The recent war in South Africa jiroduced a flood 
of literature,—all necessary and useful, but none of it first-rate. 
The daily uowsiiajier is second-rate literature; but wo cannot do 
without it: wo read it every day. 

The best novels written since 1860 are, it is true, not equal in 
merit to tho.se published before. We have now no Scott, Dickens, 
or Thackeray. But we have a largo number of very able writers. 
Are we to bo ]ierpetually going over the old ground, because the 
most recent writers happen not to he first-rate* If new ideas are 
started, they must not be stilled because there are no first-rate 
writers to give expression to them. 

Since reading is practically universal among the rising generation, 
the greatest possible quantity of sound work, even though it may 
not bo first-rate, should lie given to them to read. Many from 
reading what is second-rate may come to appreciate what is first-rate. 
Moreover, between first and second-rato literature no clear line of 
difference can be drawn: genius is not always detected in the age in 
which it first appears. 

XIV. WuBTHEB Nations, like Individuals, inbvitablt 

TEND TO DECAY. 

The idea commonly held is that every nation has its day ;—that 
it has its birth and childhood, its growth, its maturity, then gradu¬ 
ally its decline with age like an old man. This, they say, is what 
history teaches. Greece and Rome, the two greatest examples in 
ancient history, reached their zenith and foil. Poland was once a 
more distinguished country than Russia, hut it also fell. Sweden 
was a groat jiower in the time of Gustavus Adolphus, but has fallen 
to a much lower rank. Franco was once much more powerful than 
she is. Spain, once the great imperial power of the Old World, and 
discoverer and master of the New, has reached its decrepitude. A 
New Zealander, says Macaulay, may some day stand on London 
Bridge and survey from it the ruins of what is at present the 
metropolis of the British empire. 

The supposition that States must decay, like individuals, is based 
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upon the analogy of the Iminan body. But analogy is not proof, 
nor even arguiiicnt. It may by a pictiiTfisuuo siiuilitiido impress on 
tbo mind a fact already proved and establislmd. Hut it j»r«.v(>s 
nothing itself. 

In this case the analogy liappens to Ixs totally false. An individual 
body, as we know, must decay from natural causes wliich uotliiiig 
can prevent. But the State, or body jiolitic as it is culled, is not an 
individual body. It is a collective aggregate made U}» of a very 
largo number of individual jmrsons, who succeed one atiollier hv an 
unceasing alternation of hirtii and death, birth and diuilii, birtli" and 
death. A St»ite, unless it is either exterminated liy tlic sword (which 
has never yet ha])])encd) or ahsorlKwl, as I’olaiia was, by stronger 
neighbours, never dies. Thi! people remain. 

The question, then, is not whether the Slate as a whole must 
d^y, but whether the individuals of which a nation is eonijtosed 
must necessarily deteriorate to such an extent that the nation loses 
all its power and importance in the world and practically ceases to 
exist. vVo hold that there is no such neces.sity, and that this is 
what history really teaclms. 

Greece decayed, it is true, hut she decayed, not because Greeks 
deteriorated, but because, owing to the dissension and jealousies of 
the ditlereut States,- Athens, Spai-ta, Thebes, Corinth, etc.,—she 
was unable to co})e with such great inilibiiy ]»owers us Macedonia 
and Rome. YvX Greece revive^ when Constantinople hecuiue the 
seat of the Eastern eiu]ure. Tliis city wes the guardian of Greek 
learning during the Dark Ages, and when it was captured by the 
Turks, the scattering of Greek scholars over AY(^stcra EurojX! ]»r(Kluee(l 
the lienascence and the Reformation. Modiuii Greece still lives ; and 
when the Turk loaves Europe, Greece may again liold an important 
place in Europe. 

The Roman empire fell, partly perhaps because the Romans and 
Italians themselves deteriorated, but chiofly, we think, because the 
empire on all sides was deluged by barbarians,—Vandals, Goths, 
Huns, etc. Yet Italy revived in the Middle Ages, when Genoa, 
Florence, Amalfi, and Venice were at the height of their power; and 
Italy is a rising kingdom now,—one of the great iiowcts of Kurojie. 

The empire of S|)ain fell hecaus<i Sjiaiii ruled lu*r distant ]»oases8ions 
entirely for her own interests, and because tlic Government of Spain 
was weak, superstitious, and corrupt. The Sj»anish jieople, however, 
are still alive, and under better auspices may again become great,— 
greater than they have over been yet. 

The alleged decay of France is not a fact, but merely a fal.se 
assumption. Franco, though she has not now the influ<'nce that 
she had under Louis XIV. or under Napoleon L, is really greater 
than she ever was before. She has more wealth, a better Governnicnt, 
and a more pushing and progressive people. Tlicre are no barbarian 
races left in the world w'ho can overnin France, Italy, or Spain as 
tliey overran the provinces of the Roman emi>iro. 

what signs of national decay are there in England ? We see 
none at all. England was never so great as she is now. The 
outlying parts of her empire are growing into great powers. They 
hare ti^en their laws, their language, their love of freedom, their 
8.O.I.O. L 
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(“-ntcrprisc, and their industries from a centre which shows no signs 
of failure or decay. 

XV. Can a Man be maue sober by Act ok Pari.iamf.nt? 

The drink evil is admitted by every one. Three-fourths at least 
of the crime, the disease, the insanity, and the ]iau]ieri.sm in this 
eouiitry are traceable directly or imlireetly to excess in alcoholii; 
drink. Can anything be done to remove or "lessen the evil ? Should 
resort he had to restrictive legislation! Or should we rely solely on 
moral induenees ? 

Moral influences have certainly done a great deal already. Thanks 
chiefly to the labours of temperance societies and to the general 
spread of intelligence and self-resiiect, there are now about seven 
millions of total abstainers. Drunkenness was on(* as common 
among the upiier classes as it still is amongflt the lower. It might 
therefore be argued that if moral jicrsiiasion can make such a change 
amongst the upper clas.ses, it will do the same amongst the lower in 
time, and that hence coercive tcmi]crauce-moasures are unnecesary, 
It is further urged that coercive legislation would be useless, because 
if the people want drink, they will get it, and nothing can stop them. 

We do not believe in this argument, for several reasons. In the 
first place some at lea.st, and possibly jnuch, of the above improve¬ 
ment has been brought about by temjieraniw legi.slation. Several 
Acta have been passed, such as the early closing of public houses, 
Sunday closing, the prohibition of serving drink to children, the 
prohibition of allowing a man to become intoxicated inside a public 
house. Men can now be taken up by the police for being drunk and 
incapable. All such legislation is coercive. 

In the second place, we believe that more, much more, might still 
be done by legislation. We mention two methods ; hut many more 
might probably be discovered. 

(a) The licensing authorities should not be brewers or share¬ 
holders in breweries, as may easily happen at jwesent. In such cases 
it is not the interest of the licensing authority to reduce the number 
of public houses. The more pnlilio houses there arc, the more 
temptation is thrown in the way of the working man. 

(J) The public house itself should lie radically refonned. The 
working man needs his club quite as much as the upper classes do. 
The public house should bo remodelled into a club ; i.e. it should 
have its reading room, its lecture hall, its refreshment room for tea 
or coffee, and not merely for intoxicating drinks. In Cheshire and 
elsewhere public houses arc being remodelled on this plan, by private 
enterprise. But private enterprise cannot do what Government 
could do if it chose. Licenses could bo granted or continued on these 
new conditions. 

By scattering public houses all over the country with few, and at 
one time with absolutely no restrictions, the Government of England 
has managed to make a great many men drunk. It should now begin 
to make men sober, and take the matter up in earnest. 
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XYI. Snori.D Caiiial IVni.sumknt he Anoi.isHFi'l 

Tlicro waa a tinio wlicn liy llio criminal cnd« of England a man 
might be hanged for sticli a trivial {iHcm-c as stealing a turiiij*. 
^V]lcn this brutal legishilion was aUmt to he rejiealejl, there was a 
groat outcry ; it was feared that no one's ]iroj«'rlyor j*crson would 
be safe. But, as it tiirnod out, olfeiiees heeainc fewer insteail of more 
numerous with the abolition of capital jamishmcnl for every olfeiiee 
excejvt murder. 

On this ground it has been urged that, if cajiitul jmnishinent were 
abolished even for murder, nninl<T8 would likewise heeonic bass 
frequent tlian they arc. 

Other arguments urged for the abolition of eajdtal ]iunishnient 
arc (1) that tlio execution of a criminal, wliatever his ollence may 
liave been, ha.s a brutalising < frect on the public; mind, wliieh niight 
even act as incentive ta murder rather than a deterrent ; (^) tliat a 
judge; and jury have 8U<;h a liorror of sentencing r man to death, that 
a man really guilty of murder is somotiines aeclai'ed innuc-eot and 
gets oir altogctlier. 

We see no foiv,e in any of these arguments. 

The execution of a criminal lias nut a brutalising effect, because it 
is now done inside tlie gaol, and the public do not witness it, as they 
fornierly did. 

Oriniiiials whose guilt has been j)rovcd do not, in England at least, 
get off. If ext-onualing circumstances of any kind can he alleged, 
due weight is given to them, and the capitJ sentence is commuted 
to some form of punishment short of death. There is alw'ays an 
ajipeal to the Crown. 

In spite of the continuance f)f cajital punishment, murders are 
fewer tnan they were ow ing lo the improved moral condition of the 
nation. 

There are some wtoIcIjcs who can be deterred from murder by 
nothing less than the fear of death. For the safety of society, there* 
fore, capital punishment must be retained. 

XVII. WiJKTiiEit Historical Novels ark vseful for 
TKA ciii.NG History. 

“Historical novel” Is a contradiction in terms. “Historical” 
implies fact; “novel” implies fiction. The mixture of two such 
opposite tilings cannot but be dangerous. 1'bo main arguments in 
defence of it arc the following :— 

(1) History is generally dry, and an hisiorical novel arouses an 
interest iu it. The answer to tliis is. That history, if it is told with 
tact, is not dry, and thattho interest aroused by the novel may he in 
the false rather than the true. The lessons to be learned from nistory 
are too serious to be sacrificed to the demands of plot*interest or 
emotional excitement. 

(2) The persons of whom we read in histoiy are little more than 
mere names, until we see them as living realities in the jiages of an 
historical novel. The answer is, That the portraiture given in a 
aovel may, from want of evidence or from the n^^glect of it, be 
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fictitious. ?'or instance, Bulwer’s Last of the Barons is very unlike 
Warwick, the king-maker, of history. The falsification of truth 
cannot be anything but mischievous. 

(3) The local colouring in which historical charac-ters are set comes 
home to the mind much more vividly than a general, impersonal 
chapter on the state of society in such and such a rciga. An histori¬ 
cal novel gives us the first; history nothing better than the last. 
The answer is, That the novelist, being free to use what colouring is 
likely to take best with the public or what gives least trouble to 
himself in the way of rciseandi, may use a false colouring to heighten 
his picture and mislead the reader. The reader takes up a novel for 
light reading, and is not on his guard agsiinst errors. He reads for 
amusement, not for research. He trusts the author, and in doing so 
carries away a wrong impression. 

Whether or no an historical novel can be useful for teaching 
history depends entirely on tlic author. To give an absolute answer. 
Yes or No, would bo foolish. In the hands of such a w'rib^r as Scott 
or Kingsley our answer w<»uld be Ves. Scott used a great deal of 
researcli, and in every one of liis romances gives one an admirable 
insight into the spirit of the times. The portraiture of the French 
king given in Quentin Vv/ncard is much admired by the French 
them8elve.H. 

But even in rcfiding such novelists as Scott and Kingsley there is 
some danger. A re^cr who is not well acr|i;aintcd witn history 
before tic reads the novel is in no position to sejiarato fact from 
fiction. They are so mixed in the novel, that he is forced to go to 
history after all in order to find out how much of the novel is to bo 
believed. 


XVIII. Does the Stimiti.xts to Literary Proditction come 

FROM WITHIN OR FROM WITHOUT f 
(See Spectator, pp. 1000, 1001, 28th June 1902.) 

The best, the most durable work, the work that has most aifected 
the world in its course towards higher things, has been done because 
it had to be done as an answer to an inwaitl command. Ooniiis will 
out. It laughs at bars, and makes to itself ladders of escape from 
the most unjiromising surroundings. Death and disease appear to 
be the only possible extinguishers of true genius. 

Poverty .—may act cither as a spur or as a restraint. The 
history of English literature, and indeed of all literature, shows 
that poverty has often given the first impulse to literary production. 
One great example is Shakespeare. His father was practically 
bankrupt, and he himself was a poor man with a wife and three 
babes to provide for, when he left Stratford to seek his fortune in 
London. No doubt it was the instinct of genius that led him to the 
drama. But had lie been in easy eircurostances, he might have never 
left Stratford. There he could enjoy the sports which he loved, and 
which he alludes to so often in his plays. 

Poverty, though it mav act as a stimulus to genius, plays havoc 
with the literature of talent. Many a man, wno if he had been 
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above want could have done Rood literary worli. has been forced by 
jioverty to become a literary drud"c and ()o inferior work. 

liichcs mui jumfion .—Here again the elfeet is ilnliious. In a man 
of genius they may facilitate ]iroduction, as in tlieVase of I!yroii 
Byron was raised entirely above want. It was lire inward coniiuand, 
not poverty, that furnished the stimulus. 

Given merely talent, i.c. ability without genius, we can fancy 
that riches would be as obstructive to literary production as poverty, 
or even more obstructive. There is always labour in jirmiueing 
literary work that is worth anything, and a man who enjoys tin; 
security and freedom that money gives is jiot likely to rouse himselt 
to incur such labour. 

A rich man, though he may never produce anything himself, may 
be passionately fond of litiu'aturc, and ardently devotid to researeh 
and the accumulation of knowledge. If he ware not so well oil’, he 
would be more likely t(*]mblish his researtdies to the wawld. 

On the whole, then, the stimulus to literary pjoduction exists 
within, and not without, the man. It is not exb-.rnal circumstances, 
Jioverty or riches, sickness or lieallb, greatness or humbleness, that 
determines the production or output of genius. It is the eharactiT 
of the. man that determines what he shall do. A man may be held 
back by timidity, want of anddtion, humility that warns him of his 
own ignorance. But the same man, if be has genius, may be 
suddenly driven to jiroductiun by the belief that in so scling he cun 
advance some great cause or make- the world hajipicr or belter. A 
stimulus from without, such as [loverty, may start production, but 
that is merely the physicid aw akening of a disposition that would 
have found vent at some time or other. 

Section 4.—StiiuKCTa I’Oii Essays, withodt Notes. 

128. Materials for an Essay.—If the slutlcut is thrown 
entirely upon himself, as he must be at last, for colleetiiig and 
arranging his own materials, the question arise.s, What are 
the sources from which such materials can lie gathered? it 
will he found, I think, that there are three main sources. 

First and foremost, Hooks, it is hy reading, more than by 
anything else, tliat the mind is stored with knowledge on which 
the faciUties of judgment and comparison can he exercised. 
Keading possesses another advantage: it slocks the memory 
with an enlarged voe-abulary, of which (it is unnecessary to 
add) the student will stand in need whenever he addres.“e8 
himself to the task of exjiressing ideas outside the raiige of 
his daily routine, and expressiug them in language above the 
rank of colloquial. 

Secondly, Conversation with well-informed and intelligent 
men or women. In some respects conversation is more useful 
to the learner than reading. It lends itself more readily to 
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the discuBBion of salient points. It compels the learner to 
know his own mind, and brings home to him the dcfecta in 
his own knowledge. It helps him to acipiire j)roniptiies8 in 
cxpi-CBsing himself; and it may suggest ideas that would not 
have risen to his mind in the course of solitary reading. By 
conversation I mean not only such exchange of ideas as the 
younger man may enjoy with a friend older and better informed 
titan himself, but such ns a student may sometimes expect from 
a teacher who, in giving notice of a subject, takes the trouble 
to unfold some of its bearings to llie class, and encourages his 
pupils to question him and even to argue with him on certain 
points. 

Thirdly, Observation and eiperienceX Many subjects arc 
Bt!t, and rightly so, on which no Istoks have been written, but 
of which no student who has made an ordinary ust; of his 
ol)serving and reflecting faculties is likely to lie wholly ignorant. 

The fact, however, still remains that Ixioks are the main 
source from which the student must store his mind with know¬ 
ledge and enrich his vocabulary with wonls. It is not enough 
for a student merely to remember what he reads. He must 
assimilate it, make it bis own, make it part of hiinself, so that 
whenever the occasion arises he may lie able to reproduce it 
in a form and in woids of his owit Style is the exjiression of 
a man’s own mind. The gift of style cannot be acquired by 
the mere accumulation of facts or by attempts to remember 
and rejieat what others have written. One of the objects of 
essay-writing as a mental disci]ilinB is to .accustom the student 
to master what he reads and to think for himself, to acquire 
in fact the art of self-expression,—an art which no one c.an 
neglect with impunity, and which every one is called upon to 
exercise in some form or other every day of his life. 

129, School Subjects. —The selection of subjecU on which 
essays are to lie written can to a large extent bo adapted to 
the subjects taught in class. This applies esjiecially to sub¬ 
jects in history, biigraphy, literature, general .and physual 
geography, elementary science, and object-lessona Such subjects 
come natm'ally within the scope of Narrative, Descriptive, and 
Expository comjiositiona But the choice of subjects should 
not be limited to these. The essay must be made to widen 
the range of a pujiiTs reading, to teach him the beginnings of 
original thought on moral, social, and political subjects, and 
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draw his attention to matters of current interest, with which 
he can mate himself acquainted lij- reading the newsjiajKus. I 
appnd a list, of sulijects on which essays niigljt lie. written, 
classifying them under the same, five headings as Ixdore, - 
Narration, Description, Reflection, llxjiosition, ArgumenlatioiL 


(o) SniuBCTs roil Nauu.\tivf. Essays. 

JCwilhh Jlislory. 

1. Hereward Die "Wake, Tliv T>ast of the Saxnns, 

2. “At Tcnehehrai, Hastings was avenged in the overtlirow of a 
Norman army by an army whieli came from Kngland and was iiartlv 
Knglish.” Expand. 

3. Tiic reforms, militar}' ud< 1 judicial, of Henry II. 

4. The career of Th'jmas a Ileckct. 

5. The liarons’ war in the reign of Henry HI. 

fi. Wliy the parliament assemldnd in 1295 was called the Model 
Tarliameiit, and in what resjioi^t it differed from the parliaments of 
our own day. 

7. The revolt of the serfs in Die reign of Ilieliard II. 

8. Warwick, Die King-maker. 

9. “In England the revolution effected by Henry VIII. was 
loss doctrinal than political and social." K:c]>and. 

10. The fall of Cardinal Wolsey and the ciixnimstaiiccts that led 
to it. 

11. “Steeped in innocent blood as well as in robbery, Cromwell 
(Thomas) died by the knife which he had whetted for the Diroats 
of others." Exjtand. 

12. “Bloody Mary was a good woman spoiled by circumstance 
and religious superstition." Expand. 

13. The career of Archhishop CVaimier. 

U. The Earl of Essex in Queen KlizabetliV reign. 

15. The coming and the defeat of the Armada. 

16. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

17. Proceedings of the first parliament of James I. 

18. The story of the Pilgrim EaDiers. 

19. The trials of Bates, Cliambcrs, and IIam])den. 

20. The straggle between Archbishop Laud and the Presbyterians 
of Scotland. 

21. The work of the Long Parliament in the first year’s session. 

22. Sir Philip Sidney. 

23. “CromweU’s Scottish victories jirodueed a fruit more glorious 
than Dunbar,—a fruit which, if dust could feel, would have made 
the dust of the great Kdwani rejoice." Expand. 

24. The Dutch wars, 16r)l-1653. 

25. “Cromwell had no love of sabre sway. Like Cmsar, unlike 
Napoleon, he had been a jiolitician before lie was a sohlier, and be 
had always shown himself loyal in principle to the sujiremacy of the 
civil ])ower." Justify this estimate from salient facts in CroiiiweU’s 
career, 

26. The Cabal ministry: Contrast it with the modern cabinet 
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27. “The I’opish Plot ranks with the terrible illusions bred at 
Athens by the mutilation of the Hernis, and in New England 
by the alarm of witehcraft.” Exjiand. 

28. The RyisHoiiso Plot. 

29. “The Revolution of 1688, though gloiifed by that name, 
was not in fact a revolution at all: it was a change of dynasty, 
not of the form of govcriiuieut. ’’ Expand. 

30. The Duke of .Monmouth. 

31. “The Revolution of 1688 was not only a British, but a 
European event of the first order. It redressed the balance of power 
ill Europe.” Expand. 

32. The landing of the Prince of Orange. 

33. “The Kill of Rights, with the annual Mutiny Act, makes 
monarchy in England csmstitiitioual.” Exjiaud. 

34. The great war of Queen Anne’s reign : its ohjccts and results. 

35. The part played by Dissenters in Engljsh history, 1660-1700. 

36. The administration of Walfsilc. 

37. The Earl of Chatham. 

38. The .lacobite rising in 174,5. 

39. The contest between Wilkes and George III. 

40. The coalition government of Eox and North. 

41. The Irish national movement in 1778-1782. 

42. The Parliament in Ireland from 1613 to 1800. 

43. Deeds of the British navy in 1797. 

44. The war between England and the United States, 1812-1814. 

45. The Corn Laws and their repeal. 

46. The Reform Bill of 1831, 1832. 

47. The repeal of the Test Acts. 

48. The Battle of Waterloo. 

49. The Battle of the Nile. 

50. Popular insurrections in England, with dates, objects, and 
results. 

51. The events for which the 1st of June is oolcbratod in English 
naval history. 

Indian Legend and History. 

52. The main story of the Mahabharata. 

53. The banishment of Riinia from Ayodhyi. 

54. The story of Sakuntala. 

55. The life or legend of Sakhya Muni. 

56. The Greek invasions of India, 327-325 B.c. 

57. Greek accounts of India. 

58. Mahmud's inv..sions of India: their character and results. 

59. Ruin of the Hindu cause by the quarrels of the chiefs, 
1191-1193. 

60. The kingdom of Vijayanagar. 

61. The throe battles of Panipat, 1526,1556, 1761. 

62. Character of the reign of Akbar. 

63. “The successor of Shah Jahan added to the extent of the 
empire, but at the same time sowed the seeds of its decay.” Expand. 

64. The career of Si vaji. 

66. The spread of MaWtta power from 1718 to 176L 
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55' sca-route to India by Vawo da Gama. 

of 0‘«r decline. 

00 . ine Uiitch hast India Coniiianv, 1602'17.^>8 

69. Clive at Arcot. 

70. The Battle of Plassey. 

71. TTie main events in Northern India during the governor- 

generalship of Warren Hastings. “ ” 

72. Southern India from 1780 to 1784. 

73. The ])ermaneiit aettlement of Bengal. 

74. I^i-d Wellesley’s work in Southern India. 

75. ^ntest between the English and the Mahnittas, 1802-1805 

76. The Pindarls. 

77. The First Burmese war. 

78. The administration of Lord William Benlinck, 

79. Our dealings with Cabnl, 1837-1844. 

80 . The reign of Kiwijit Singh. 

81. The rule of Lord Dalhousie left more conspicuous results 
than that of any other governor-general since Clive." Expand. 


General Jlistory, 

82. The Battle of L<'panto. 

83. Partition of Poland. 

84. Attempted invasions of England. 

85. The American Civil War. 

86. Reconquest of the Soudan by Lord Kitchener 

87. The burning of Moscow, 1812. 

88. Sir John Moore at Corunna. 

89. Wolfe at Queb(5C. 

90. The Battle of Bouvines. 

91. Story of Solon and Creesus. 

92. Battle of Salamis. 

98. Battle of Agincourt. 

94. The Holy R()inan Empire. 

95. Rome and Carthage. 

96. The part played by England in the Crusades, 

97. Career of Saladin. 

98. Age of Louis XIV. 

99. Drake's circumnavigation of tlie globe. 

100. Edict of Nuites and its revocation. 

101. Constantino the Great. 


Jiiographies, Private and Jlistorical. 


102. Samuel Richardson. 

103. Howard the Philanthropist. 

104. Francis Bacon. 

105. George Ste]»lienson, 

106. William Penn. 

107. George Washington, 

108. Admiral Blake. 

109. Florence Nightingale. 

110. Christopher Columbus. 

111. Francis Drake. 


112. Sir John Franklin. 

113. Joan of Arc. 

114. Livingstone. 

1L5. Milton. 

lie. Daniel De Foe. 

117. Sir Walter Scott. 

118. John Wycliff. 

119. Sir Isaac Newton. 

120. Jenner. 

121. Sir Thomas More. 


l2 
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122. Robert Tiouie SteToneon. 

123. William Wilberfornc. 
121. Warren Haatings. 

12.'i. I’cter the ftreat. 

126. Abraham Liiieoln. 

127. Alexander the Great. 

128. I’alissy the I’otter. 

129. Cbarle.s XII. of Sweden. 

130. (lustavus Adolphus. 


131. General Gordon. 

132. Ben .lonsoii. 

133. Oliver Goldsmith. 

ISl. Robert Emmotl. 

135. Macaulay. 

136. Thomas Carlyle. 

137. Rammohan Roy (India). 

138. Ishwara Chandra Vidya- 

sagara (India). 


(h) SutUEOTS KOI! DE.SCllirriVK ES.SAYS. 
Physical Phenomena, Mhierals, Countries, Islands, etc, 
\ 20. Fingal’s Cave. 


1. The Now Forest. 

2. The basin of the Severn. 

3. Glaciers. 

4. Niagara Falls. 

5. The river Thames. 

6 . Petroleum. 

7. Geysers. 

8 . The climate of Australia, 

9. British coaling stations. 

10. Autumn in Canada. 

11. Lake district of England. 

12. Lake district of Irelaml. 

13. The Isle of Wight. 

14. Delagoa Bay. 

15. Bay of Naples. 

16. Mountains of Italy. 

17. Minerals of Australasia. 

18. Icebergs. 

19. Wales and her people. 


I 21. Chalk. 

22. Clay. ^ 

23. The great rivers of Africa. 

24. Climate of the British Isles. 

25. The Maoris of New Zealand. 

26. The liords of Norway. 

27. Tlie Philippine Islands. 

28. The Caspian Boa. 

29. The Colony of Natal. 

30. The Great Barrier Reef. 

31. Rivers of the Russian empire. 

32. Suniiner-time in England. 

33. Mountains of North America. 

34. Ahaska. 

35. Canadian lakes and rivers. 
30. Newfoundland. 

37. The Bay of Fundy. 

38. The Euphrates valley. 


Towns, Ilariom 

39. Sydney : its history and 

harliour. 

40. Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

41. The Canadian Pacilic Railway. 

42. The Tower of London. 

43. Westminster Abbey. 

44. Egypt under British rule. 

45. The City of Washington. 

46. Cajie Town and its surround¬ 

ings. 

47. Plymouth. 

48. Liverpoid. 

49. Edinburgh. 

Animals, 

61. The kite. 

62. The carrier-pigeon. 

63. Dragon-flies. 


r, Buildings, etc. 

50. Alexandria. 

51. Tlie Albert Memorial, Hyde 

Park. 

52. Stratford-on-Avon. 

53. Montreal. 

64. The Nile Barrage at Assouan. 
55. Stonehenge. 

66 . Venice. 

.57. Pekin and Pschili. 

68 . Pompeii. 

59. Glasgow (Scotland). 

60. Dunedin (New Zealand), 


‘‘lants, etc. 

64. The eucn!yi)tus. 

65. Distinguishing teatnras of an 

insect. 
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66. Lifc-hifitory of an inso.ct. 

67. liifoOiistory of a frog. 

68. Tlie lilac. 

69. The prickly ]>car. 

70. Tlie honso-fly. 

71. Tliocarrioii-crow(ofEiiglaiid) 

72. The elejthnnt. 

73. The bison. 

74. The mocking-bird. 

75. Butterflies. 

76. The ])oach. 

77. The lapwing. 

78. The cuckoo. 

79. The olive. 

80. Blackberries. 

81. The reindeer. 

82. The Iniman eye. 
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1 83. The luiinan band. 

, 84. The oak-tree. 

, 85). Kvt-rgreens, jiul wlial makes 
I them so. 

I 86. The zebra. 

I 87. ^Vild flowers. 

88. Till! life of a l>ecldvc. 

89. Salmon. 

90. riuiuniiiig lurds. 

91. The ]K)jato. 

92. Tlio trunk of an oleijhant. 

93. Wa.sji.s. 

94. Engli.sli .song-birds. 

9.5. Camels. 

96. Tho ostrich. 

1 97. The eofree-plant. 

98. A.s]>aragu.s. 


Tndu^ries, WorJex, TmiruvienU^ etc. 

99. Brick-making. 109. Iliaiiiond mines of Kim- 

100. Iron-inining and iron-smelt- berley. 

ing. 110. Pottery, past and present. 

101. Manufacture of glass. 111. Paper-maKing. 

102. Aerial navigation. 112. Tlio mariiuir.s’ coiiiimiss. 

103. Bee-farming. 113. Seal-fisheries. 

104. Agricultural machinery. 114. Submarine cables. 

105. Tramways. 115. Maiiufarture of steel. 

106. Tl)e mint. 116. Mamifac.tnro of soaj). 

107. Cultivation of mushrooms. 117. Orchard-growing. 

108. Gold-mining. 118. Hop-fields and hop-picking. 


Indian SuhjecUt Mkcellancous. 


119. Cashmere. 

120. The Ganges. 

121. Rockcut temples. 

122. Indian gypsies. 

123. Snakes and snako-chamierB. 

124. The races of India. 

125. Indian railway routes. 

126. Indian seaports and docks. 

127. Rivers of Peninsular India. 

128. Brindaban. 

129. The tusser silk-womu 

130. The tamarind-tree. 

131. The Sikhs. 

132. The Khyher T*ass. 

133. Assam. 

134. The banyan-tree. 

135. Travancore. 

136. The Nilghirus. 

137. Sugar-eaiie. 

138. Surat and its history. 


139. The Indian lion. 

140. The cobra. 

141. Thugsand tlicir suppression. 

142. Udaipur, tlie City of Sunrise. 

143. Fort St. Ocorge of Madras. 

144. TheTcj-MaloU. 

14,5. The Ri'im Pila festival. 

146. The Durgil Pujd festival. 

147. The Parsees and thoir 

history. 

148. Salt manufacture in India. 

149. Tea plantations. 

1.50. Tea manufactim'. 

151. Ayodhya, the an(dent cajotal 

of the Middle Kingdom. 

152. MtiUra. 

153. The Hai-dwar Fair. 

1.54. The Sonthdls. 

155. Rice-fields and rice-culture. 

156. Pelhi, Die Rome of India. 
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157. Ttio banana. 

158. The tiger. 

159. A tiger-hunt. 

160. The river Indus. 

161. Uinerals of India. 


162. The Indian bison. 

163. The jackal. 

164. The Port of Calcutta. 

165. Amritsar. 

166. Bombay. 


(e) Subjects for Refi.f.ctive Essays. 

1. “ Seamen can take no part in politics, and Great Britain owes 
her liberty largely to her good fortune in having, as an island, a 
navy, not a standing army, for her defence.”— Goi.dwin Shitu. 

2. Arbitration, industrial and international. 

3. “ Evolutionists must admit that aftiT all much depends on the 
man.”— Goldwin Smith. 

4. Comiiarc genius with talent. 

5. “ Sir, if a state submit 
At once, she may be blotli:d out at once. 

And swallowed in tlic conqueror’s ehrouiclc.”—T ennyson. 

6. Better to wear out than to rust out. 

7. “ And right too rigid hardens into wrong.” 

8. “ Character is moral order seen through the medium of an in¬ 
dividual nature.”— Embuson. 

9. “ The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 

Remorse from power.” 

10. The uses of a good library. 

11. “ To follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 

12. “And God fulfils Himself in various ways 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

Tennyson. 

13. War never leaves a nation where it found it. 

14. “The devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape.”— Hamlet, ii. 2. 

15. “Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.”— Ibid. UL 1. 

16. “ Diseases, desjicrato grown. 

By desperate appliance arc relieved. 

Or not at all.”— Ibid. iv. 3. 

17. “Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” - Twelfth Sight, ii. 5. 

18. “As manners make laws, manners likewise repeal them.”— 
Johnson. 

19. “He that toucheth pitch shall bodchlod therewith.”—Ecclesi- 
asticus xiii. 1. 

20. Compare the Roman and British empires. 

21. “All men without distinction arc allured by immediate 
advantages; great minds alone are excited by distant good.”— 
SCHILLBU. 

22. The pleasures of power. 

23. True and false success. 

24. “ Each man to his trade.” 

25. “The watchwords that uplift one generation only enchain 
the next.”— Spectator, p. 885, 3rd May 1902, 
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True and false friendship. 

27. Coni])are the drama and the novel. 

28. Epic poetry, ancient and modern. 

29. Tne uses of retrospection. • 

30. “Undying fame is the product of genius and opportunity.*’— 
Balkop It. 

31. Coin]>are courage in modern warfare with lliat in ancient. 

32. “The devil can cite Scripture to his i)urpose."-*Jl/ercA«nf ^ 
Venice, i 3. 

33. Ingratitude. 

34. “(ieniuH commands admiration, character respect.”— Smii.ks. 

35. “Old books arc the fruits of men’s youth, new book.s of the 
world’s age.” 

36. “ Brother of Fear is Ho)ie, more gaily glad, 

Tlic merrier fool o’ th’ two, yet quite as mad.”—C uwlky. 

37. “ Thricic is hv armed that iiuth his quarrel just, 

And he but naked, though locked u]> in steel, 

Whose conscience witli injustice is corrupted.” 

2Ucniy VI., iii. 2. 

38. The gods are just, and of our ])leaHant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us .”—King Liar, v. 3. 

39. “Slanderers are like Hies that ])ass over all a man’s good 
parts, and alight only u)Km iiis wounds.” 

40. “The j)rinciples of a free constitution are irrevocably lost, 
when the legislative i»ower is nominated hy the executive.”—G iuuon. 

41. Fastidiousness. 

42. “The ed'oet ujion us of the ])ast is indelible whether we 
recollect it or no.”— liipectator^ p. 910, 22iid .luiie 1901. 

43. “Nations are not to be judged by their size any more than 
individuals.”— Smiles. 

44. Compare the jmwer of oratory with that of |K)Ctry. 

45. A man's career depends upon three things,—training, char¬ 
acter, and opportunity. 

46. “Home is the first and most important school of character.” 
—Smiles. 

47. “’Tia no sin for a man to labour in his vocation."— l/mry/K., 
Part I. i. 2. 

48. “A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” — Popk, Essay on 
Crilieism, 1. 215. 

49. Envy, emulation, jealousy,—compare and contrast. 

60. “Words are the counters of wise men, and the money of 
fools.”—H obues. 

61. Courage, physical and moral. 

52. “The critical spirit which is now applied to history makes 
epic poetry more than ever difliciilt.” — Abbott and Seeley. 
Examine. 

63. “ Every man is a debtor to his profession.”—B acon, 

64. Decline of the allegory or parable in literature, 

65. The growth of priggishness. 

66. thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, _ , . * 

Thou caa’st not then be talse to any man.’ —SamlUt t A. 
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57. “ Shttkesjiearo's kings are quite ordinary humanity thrust upon 
greatness. W A i.TF.K 1 ’atk r. 

08 , “ it is idleness that is the curse of man, not lahour.”—S miles. 

09. “Tho chtid is father of the man."—WoiiisswoRTll. 

60. Know thyself. 

61. Indignation as a virtue. 

62. Wliy some races liave become e.\tinct, 

66. Till! outburst of literary genius in the Elizabethan age: What 
were its weak points V 

64. “The goveriiuiciit of one's self is the only true freedom for 
the individual.”— Fkeiikiih'K I’kkthes. 

65. The cmaneipalioii of women. 

66. What is the ])iovinee of an historian! 

67. Punctuality. 

68. “ Labour is the condition which Owl has imiiosed on us in 
every station of life.”—Siii Walter Scoit. t 

69. He who never cliang(!S his mind has no mind to change. 

70. The iLse ami abuse of guessing in the. search for truth. 

71. How the sins of jiareuts arc visited upon children. 

72. Iteputalioiis are tested by time, not liy current opinion. 

76. Discuss, with examples, the causes of rebellious or po]iulax 
outbreaks. 

71. The usefulness of olgect-lessons. 

70. Ambition as a factor of liumaii progress. 

76. National character : What it is and how it is produced. Illus¬ 
trate from history. 

77. Imagination is as necessary to an historian or to a man of scieuee 
as to a jKiet. 

78. “Ijord of himself, tlioiigh not of land. 

And having nothing, yet hath all.”—W ottok. 

79. “ Contentment is natural wealth ; luxury is artificial poverty.” 
—Smiles. 

80. The veneration for antiquity : Its uses and abuses. 

81. Compare the difl’ereiit kinds of hooks for recreation. 

82. Compare the pleasures of anticipation (n) with those of 
possession, (0) with those of retrospection. 

83. The social contract: Exiihain this phra.se in the sense of Locke 
or Itousseau, and inquire whether any bettor account can be given 
of the origin of political government. 

84. “ Man is the only animal that blushes or that needs to blush.” 
—Mark Twain. 

85. “ Parliamentary government is simidy a mild and disguised 
form of comjmlsion. We agree to try strength by counting heads 
instead of breaking them.”— Kitzjambs Stki’HKN. 

86. “AVhen subjects rebel on iirinciple, kings become tyrants by 
necessity.” —Burke. 

87. Compare the functions of art and science. 

88. Instinct, reason: Distinguish and compare these ns exemplified 
in men and the lower animals. 

89. Discuss the provinces of technical and commercial education 
respectively. 

90. “ High cultivation may help to self-command, but it multiplies 
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the chances of irritative contact."—“An Author at Grass," Fort¬ 
nightly Kevieviy p. 336, Aug. 1902. 

91. “ The strength of an Englishman’s loyalty lies in a recognition 
of expediency complemented by res})ect for the estaWislmd fact.”— 
Ibid. p. 352. Examine this with rcfcnaice t<» our loyalty to the t hrone. 

92. “Kiiowhsilgc is power. ”—Uaco.n. 

93. What is superstition ? How can it he (wrccteil ? 

94. “ Men may rise on ste]»|iing-stoiics 

Of their dead s(dves to higher things.”—T kknysok. 

95. ^‘Koad not to contradict and confute ; iH>r t«> Iwlievn and tahe 
for granted ; nor to find talk and discourse ; hut to weigh and con¬ 
sider.”—B acon. 

96. “A little fire is quickly trodden out; which being sulfercd 
rivers cannot quench.”—3 llftinj VI. iv. 8. 

97. “ Mon’s evil niannens live in brass: their virtues 

We w-rite in water.”— Ihnry Vll. hi. 2. 

98. “Honour an<l shame from no condition rise. 

Aet well your part—there all the hmioiir lies.” 

PorK, Epistle iv. 193,191 

99. “ Know then this truth, enough for man tokimw,— 

Virtue alone is hajqtincjis below.”—V/nrf. 309, 310. 

100. “ Errors like straws in>on the surhwu'. (low ; 

He who would soaren for jHiarls must dive below'.” 

l)KTi»EN, Priflogue t .0 All for Low. 

101. “ ’Tis thus that on the choice of friends 

Our good or evil name dejiends.”- Gay, Falilc 23. 

102. “ By outward show lot’s not be cheated ; 

An ass should like an ass be treated.” 

Ibid. Part. 11. Fable 11. 

103. The uses of foreign travel. 

104. The sources of hajipiness. 

105. “ Men tlie most infamous are fond of fame ; 

And those wlio fear not guilt yet start at shame.” 

CiiuJtoHlLli, Tht Authoi'i 233, 234. 

106. The tyranny of custom. 

107. The duty of life-insurance. 

108. How oharact(T is formocl. 

109. Cheerfulness.—Addison’s SytetaioTf Ko. 381. 

110. “ The man whose eye is ever on himself 

Doth look on one the least of Nature’s works. 

WOUUSW’OUTU. 


111. “ 'Tis an old maxim in the schools 

Tliat flattery is the food of fools; 

Yet now and then your men of wit 

Will condescend to take a bit.” ^ 

Swift, Cadenus and VencMa, 75P /61. 

112. “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou slialt find it alter 

many days .”—Eedesiaotes n. , ,.v n •• 

113. “^member now thy Creator m the days of thy youth. — 


Ibid. xii. 1. 
lU. 


“ How oft tho sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! "•“King John^ iv. 2. 
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115. “Studies serve for delight, for ornsment, and for ability.”— 
Bacon. 

116. Sympathy as one of the mainsprings of conduct. 

117. “ ®nly the actions of the just 

Smell sweet .and blo.ssoni in the dust." 

118. “ Our acts our angels are, or good or ill. 

Our fatal shadows that walk hy us still." 

Bkaiimont and Fi,f,tcukb. 

119. “ Men of charactcir arc the conscience of the society to which 
they belong.”— Emkkson. 

120. The most mischievous of liars are those that keep on the 
verge of truth. 

121. “ I am never less lonely than when I am alone.” 

122 . The days of chivalry. 

12(1. “ The names and memories of great men arc the dowry of a 
nation.”— Blackwood!t Magasinc, .Time 18(i;i. , 

124. “ The subject of history is government, and therefore con¬ 
stitutional history is the main subject to be taught in onr schools.” 
—School World, p. 78, Keb. 1899. Examine. 


(d) SrwRCTs von Expository Essays. 
Inttifulioas. Inomtiom, etc. 


1. The Prii'y Council. 

2. Trial by jury. 

3. Limited monarchies. 

4. Savings banks. 

5. The exinsus. 

6. Colonies of Rome, Spain, and 

England: com]iare them. 

7. Copyright. 

8. Invcntionsofthopasteentury. 

9. Present state of agriculture 

in England. 

10. The office of Prime Minister. 

11. The National Debt. 

12. Magnets. 

13. Telegraphy with and without 

wires. 

14. The Charity Organisation 

Society. 


15. Direct and indirect taxation. 

16. Tlie feudal system. 

17. Exhibitions. 

18. The ]iost office. 

19. Free libraries. 

20. Trade unions. 

21. Vaccination. 

22. The Bank of England. 

23. University extension. 

24. The Stock Exchange. 

25. Chartered comiianies. 

26. Artesian wells. 

27. Co-o]ierative societies. 

28. Quarter sessions and assizes. 

29. The Ixmdon County Council. 

30. Industrial revolution of the 

first half of the past cen¬ 
tury. 


Ilistorical Svigedt. 

31. Character of Henry V. 

32. “ In the last century of the Roman republic we find ourselves 
in a time of dominating personalities. ”— Charles Oman. 

33. Character of Charles II. 

34. The great UBur|iers cf Western history. 

35. Tlie great abdicators of history. 

36. Suppression of the slave.trade. 

37. Discovery of new lands in Tudor times. 

36. Lollardism in England and in Europe. 
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39. The general causes of dispute between the Church and the 
State in the Middle 

40. Contrast tlie Relbnnation in England with that in Scotland. 

41. The increase of tlic jMJwer of the Crown uiid^r the Tudors. 

42. The increase of the power of IVrIianient ntider the House of 
Hanover. 

4Ji. “ England has taken tlic lead in solving the prohleni of con¬ 
stitutional government; liercin lies tlie world’s chief interest in her 
history.”—(jOLinviN Smith. 

44. The part played by tlie Star Cliamber in English history. 

45. The instances in which Parliament exorcised its right to deal 
with the succession to the (’rown. 

46. “Thecliannel between Dover and Calais has largidy exempted 
England from European domination and revolution."—G oldwin 
Smith. 

47. The sieges of .Gibraltar. 

48. “From a conflict with revolution most kings have come out 
reactionists.”— Goldwin Smith. 

46. Descrihe, with examples from history, the means by which 
one race can absorb another. 

50. Origins of the British race. 

51. The extim^t civilisations of the East 

52. The empire of Charlemagne. 

53. The empire of Alexander the Great. 

54. Hoya) pretenders in English history. 

55. The divine right of kings: The influence of this dogma on 
the course of events in English history. 

56. Attempts made by George 111. to override the Constitution. 

57. Grounas on which Edward I. has been called “the ideal 
character of the Middle Age.” 

58. Compare inudcrn with ancient republics. 

69. Tlie character of Queen Elizabiith. 

60. The principle of nationalities: Its influence in modern as 
compared with medieval history. 

61. Attempts made by George III. to silence the press. 

62. Compare the objects with the results of the Crimean War, 

63. Britain as a Roman province. 

64. Justify the assertion made by Pitt that he “won America on 
the fields of Germany.” 

65. “No bishop, no king.” Show how James 1. came to hold 
such a maxim, ana what stejis he took to enforce it. 

66. Cromwell’s principles in (a) foreign policy, (&) constitutional 
methods, (c) relations of Church and State. 

67. Events and movements that mark the close of the Middle 
Ages. 

68. The causes and effects of the Wars of the Ro.se8. 

69. “The plains of Northern lUly were late in acquiring a 
dominant influence on the fortunes of Italy.” Examine. 

70. Legislation in the reign of Edward 1. 

71. Tlie supremacy of the Crown over the Church : Compare the 
assertions of this principle made by William I., Henry 11., Edward 
IIL, and Henry VIII. respectively. 
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72. Sum up the causes tliat led to the downfall of the great 
Napoleon. 

73. The regrouping of European States by means of conquest or 
revolt during the liiuetconth century. 

74. The principal Acts of the “ Reformation Parliament.” 

75. (loramcnt on the statement made hy a ]>atn|ihleteer at the 
end of James I.'s reign, “Great Britain is of less account than was 
Little England under Queen Elizabeth.” 

76. The East India Comjwny from its foundation to its abolition. 

77. The elfects on the Mediterranean as a commercial highway 
prodiieed («) by the fall of Constantinopo, {b) by the 0 ]>ening of the 
Suez Canal. 

78. The attitudes of the leading statesmen of England towards the 
French Revolution. 

79. The rise and early development of Methodism. 

80. The different views regarding the ta.\ation of the American 
colonies held by contemporary English statesmen. 

81. Jacobinism in France and in England. 

82. Objects and results of the Peninsular War. 

83. The several ways in which Naiiolcon attempted to ruin Great 
Britain. 

84. Gomiiare the constitutional position of Great Britain in 1715 
and 1815. 

85. Compare the international position of Groat Britain in 1715 
and 1815. 


Scientific Siihjecls, 

86. Tlie action of rivers in forming new lands and in shaping the 
general surface of a country. 

87. Discovery of the jiower of steam. 

88. Comiiare insular and continental climates and account fm' 
the differences. 

89. Compare the different kinds of stems of plants. 

90. Respiration. 

91. Tlie preservation of health. 

92. How the geography of Switzerland has affected the language, 
the industries, and the character of the ]icnp1e. 

93. How the rivers of Great Britain have aided commerce and 
industry. 

94. Clouds ; Tlieir origin, variovis aspects, and relation to weather. 

95. “Nature can be controlled by obeying, and only by obeying, 
her laws." Enlarge upon this. 

96. The life-history of a flowering plant. 

97. Show what effect the geography of Holland has had upon ita 
industries and history. 

98. The trade-winds and their causes. 

99. The rainbow. 

100. The solar system. 

101. The subterranean beat of the earth and its effects past and 
present 

102. The history of a river. 

103. Eclipses. 
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104. Volcanoes.— Forlnigktly Jievieir, 1902. 

105. Cy»l»iii; 8 . 

106. Ocoaiiic currents: Thoir causes and offects.— U'orld, 
p. 345, Sept, 1902. 

107. Discuss tlie alleged clTect of forests ou rainfall and flood.s.— 

Ihid. 

108. Account for differenoca of cliniate on the eastern and ue.sterw 
coasts of North America.—/Zmf, 

109. Compare the difl'ercnt kinds of teeth of animals. 

110 . liightniiig and lightnijig-condiictors. 

111. Rotations of crops. 

112. The chief races of mankind and their priu(‘i]>al subdivisions. 

113. The action of a bee in tJn> inside of a llower. 

134. The sea-tides. 

115. The owl in nature and in mythology. 

116. Why te-inperaturc changes witli cliange of elevation. 

117. Hibernating animals. 

118. By itself alone tlie Gulf Stream has as much olfcct on the 
climate of North-Western Europe as tin; fly in the falile had in 
carrying the stage-coach up uie hill.”— A'c/toyl IVorld, p. 177, 
May 1901. Examine. 


LUerary Subjects. 


119. The Waverley Novels. 

120. Compare the creations—Ariel and Puck. 

121. The Ijakc Poets. 

122. Comj>are the classical and the romantic schools of poetry. 

123. “Novel is the fiction of character, romance of adventure.” 
Exemplify the distinction in the course of English literature. 

124. The dialects of England, ancient ami modern. 

125. Johnson as a literary critic. 

126. The uses of the literary ])atron: Why he has become extinct, 

127. “ Shakespeare borrowed hU plots, but created the char¬ 
acters.” Examine. 

128. The poetry of Poihs. 

129. Chattertou: his life and writings. 

130. “Wits are gamecocks to one another, 

No author ever 8 ]>ar< d a brotlier."—G ay, Fable 10. 
Exemplify from the history of English literature. 

131. “Scott deliberately coined bis brains to discharge what he 
considered a debt of honour.”—p. 278, 31st Aug. 1901. 


132. The |K)etry of W’ordsworth. 

133. Satire: Its place in English literature, verse, and prose. 

134. De Foe’s place in literature and in journalism. 

135. The ideal republics dc 8 < 5 ribed in English literature. 

136. The story of Rassolas. 

137. The wTitings of Adam Smith. , ,. • j 

138. All Sorts and Conditions of its authorship, aim, and 

“* 139 !’ *'Chancer summed up the literary and linguistic tendencies 
of his age.” Show this. 

140. English literature during the Wars of the Hoses. 
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141. Tho life and writings of Marlowe. 

142. “Cowper led the reaction against Pope.” Comment on this 
and show by whom Cowjicr was followed. 

143. The most distinguished writers on social and political 
subjects in the nineteenth century. 

144. Historical poems in English literature. 

145. Compare .lohuson's view of Milton with Macaulay's.— School 
fVorld, p. 91, Mamh 1901. 

146. Sonneteers of the Tudor jieriod and after. 

147. Tennyson’s “Ode on the Duke of Wellington”: Its rhythm, 
metre, and contents. 

Miscellaneous. 

148. Show that machinery lias not displaced the human agent oi 
injured the labour-market. 

149. ITow to secure a sound mind in a sound body. 

150. The Peace Conference at the Hague: Its aims and results. 

151. Animal instinct and animal intelligence. 

152. The stone age. 

153. The iron ago. 

154. Why persecution has become discredited. 

155. The origin of Indian caste. 

ISO. How the sailor develops into an explorer, a trader, and a 
colonist. 

157. What arc the fine arts, and how would yon arrange them in 
the order of precedence ? 

168. The Prime Minister in the English Parliament, the President 
of the United States,—compare their positions and (lowers. 

159. What industries in England have especially suffered from 
Free Trade, and why ? 

160. European disarmament. 

161. Hobbies. 

162. Compare the closing years of Queen Victoria with those o( 
Louis XIV. 

163. Travelling to-day and travelling seventy years ago. 

164. Militarism : Describe it and show the evils arising from it. 

165. Socialism ; Its aims and methods. 

166. The West Indies: Their productions and the causes of their 
recent decline in prosperity. 

167. The progress of .lapan since 1853. 

168. A summary of the relations between Church and State from 
the Norman Conquest till Henry VIII.’s breach with Komc. 

169. Recent archsologiral discoveries in the Troad. 

170. The shire-moot as it existed before tho Norman Conquest, in 
the Norman period, and in the Angevin period. 

171. Show how towns owe their importance to their geographical 
position. Illustrate by the cases of Rombay, Marseilles, San 
Wancisco, Buffalo, Montreal, London (England), Calcutta. 

172. Account for the locations of the following industries in the 
British Isles:—Cotton, earthenware, linen, shipbuilding. 

173. Discuss the justice of the charges brought against Warren 
Hastings, 
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171. Tlie relations of 
273, July 1901. 


history and geography.— WorUl^ 


r- 


(e) Subjects for AuorMEUTATivE Essays. 

1 . Expediency: Has it any place in morals ? 

2. “Kevolution is the dying of one system and the birth of 
anotlier.” Is this applicable to the Revolution of 1688 ? 

3. Is the world ruled most by ideas or by fonse ? 

4. Has proiHjrty duties as well as rights ? 

t>. Does morality apply to international as well as to private 
relations ? 

6. “Virtue is its own reward only when it has no other.” Ex* 
amine. 

7. “Self-love, my liege, is not so rile a sin 

As self-neglect ”—JJenry K 

8. “Ethnology or the history of races must be mainly founded on 
the relations of their languages,”—R richai;!). Examine. 

9. Comi»are the advantages of fair-trade and free-trade.. 

10. “ A jK>et is born, an orator is made.”—CiCKUo. Examine. 

11. Can history be a science of prediction V 

12. “ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” Examine. 

13. “ Periods of repose that follow wars are particularly favourable 
to literary revivals.” Examine. 

14. Discuss the expediency of a Channel tunnel between England 
and Franco. 

15. Does the duty of toleration extend to the intolerant ? 

16. Should the profession of actor be despised ? 

17. Can any apology be made for idleness ? 

18. “ Writing was a greater discovea-y tlian printing.” Examine. 

19. “The Greeks learnt by conversation or by lectures; we learn 
by books.” Compare the advantages of the two methods. 

20. Discuss the utility of coni|)etitive examinations. 

21. Is the State justified in making education compulsory ? 

22. “Statistics are the shorthand of knowledge.” E.xamiuc. 

23. Can temperament be conquered by self-disciplim*. ? 

24. “ He who has many frieiid.s lias no friends.” Examine. 

25. “ The Humanities give a better training to the feelings, Science 
to the intellect” Examine. 

26. “GeniuE » an infinite capacity for taking pains.”— Carlyle, 
Examine. 

27. Is it bad economy to give high wages to employes f 

28. Should wages be supplemented by tips ? 

29. “Nations that instruct the world destroy themselves. —- 
Renan. Examine. 

30. Is selfishness wholly a vice ? 

81. “A man is his own star.” Examine. 

82. Can literature flourish in the decline of political freedom t 
S3. Should the jiress bo free without any restrictions ? 

84. Are low prices disadvantageous to trade! 

35. Is popularity a criterion of merit ? 

36. Is happiness possible without independence I 
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37. AVaR Bannockburn a gain or a loss to Scotland! 

38. Can training make a man an circctiTO teacher 1 

39. Compulsory vaccination : The arguments for and against. 

40. Crotchet-inongers : Arc they ever of any use in the world ? 

41. Are the ties of family life likely to be weakened by the 
improved means of locomotion ? 

42. Is the spread of journalism likely to make men more sui>e.r- 
ficial readers * 

43. Should wages be determined solely by comjietition in the 
labour-market ? 

44. Is style a thing that can be taught 1 

iCi. “Think not that vices in one age are not vices in another.”— 
Sin T. Bkowke. Bxamino. 

46. Does the influence of majorities tend to weaken ]iersonal 
character 1 

47. Should railways be nationalised, like the post office, the 
telegraph, and the telephone ? 

48. Should residence in a constituency be a necessary qualification 
for election ? 

49. “ Hero-worship is the falsification of history." Examine. 

50. “ For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whate'er is best administered is best.” 

Pope, Jimy m Man, 303, 304. Examine. 

51. If the will is not free, hut determined by motives, can the 
punishment of evil-doers be justified ? 

52. Professionalism in athletics : Does it tend to lower or to raise 
the tone of sport 1 

63. The eight hours’ movement: Is this a fit subject for legis¬ 
lation 1 

54. According to Freem.an the history of England begins with 
the landing of the T(mtonic tribes. Examine this. 

65. Are loyalty and patriotism convertible terms ? 

66 . Is ambitbn to Iw regarded as a vice or a virtue ? 

57. Is war an unmixed evil ? 

68 . "The evil.that men do lives after them. 

The good is oft interred with their bones.”—/ttfiiis Cassar. 

59. “Toleration is not a virtue, but merely a eniihcmism for in¬ 
difference.”— Spectator, 31st Aug. and 7th Sejit. 1902. Examine. 

60. Old age pensions : The arguments for and against. 

61. The nationalisation of railways: The arguments for and against 

62. Would England gain or lose most by Protection ?—FortnigkUy 
lievUu), Sept 1902. 

63. Are the physical conditions of Australia favourable to the 
eonfoderation of its several parts under a central government I 

64. Is the crown of England hereditary or elective ? 

66 . “TVade follows the flag.” Examine. 

68 . Does heredity destroy responsibility ? 

07. Taciturnity ; Its claims to be considered a virtue. 
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Sdbjects of Essays set in Poiilic Examinations. 


Royal Mii.itaky Coixecie, Sandiuulst. 

Tour ecmponif um s}umld fill luit hus tJiait- tmt fttdmip piiyes; hit it ipltl 
be valued raUier by the (jnaJif j/ than the quantity o/ ielu(t you write, 

Jn Ihi/t paper special attctdion should be. paid to handionlluy, speJliuy^ 
punctuativiif granmar, and style. 

July 1884.—1. Compare gunpowder, the priuting-press, and the steam 
engine with reference to their cfl'ects on warfare. 

2. Earthquakes and their effects. 

3. The growth of English naval supreiuac)’. 

Dec. 1884.—1. The effects of war upon national character. 

2. Peace hath her victories [ No less renowned than war, 

3. The value of the memories of great men. 

July 1885.—1. Can a great general Iks also a great statesman t 

2. The change effected by the electric telegraph in conducting the 

government of distant dependencies, ami how far that change is 
beneficial or the reverse. 

3. The use and abuse of ridicule. 

Dec. 1885.—1. Tlie art of gaining power and that of using it well are too 
often found in different persons. 

2. A wetde at Wimbledon camp. 

3. Is personal gallantry as important in ancient as in modem warfare ? 
July 1886.—1. “Traile follows the flag.” 

2. “History is the biography of great men.” 

3. The federation of the British empire from a ndlitary iioint of view. 
Dec. 1886.—1. Si vis pacera, para bellum. (To preserve j*Hce, be ready 

for war.) 

2, Discuss the life and work of any great hisbirian. 

3. Wliat does a country gain and lose by Ijeing thickly jHipulated ? 
July 1887.—1. The position of an officer in the French, German, and 

English armies respectively. 

2. The Queen’s residences. 

3. ITie advantages of an accurate eye. 

Dec, ]887.—l. The increasing humaneness of the laws of war. 

2. Tnrkey, past and present. . 

3. Goldsmith, Mac.aulav, and De Quincey as models of a literary style. 

July 1888.—1. Events likely to happen in Germany. , , , . 

2. Liberty, equality, and fraternity. What are some of the obstacle! 

to the realisation of these ideals ? 

8. Nelson. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

Jnly 1884.—1. Ad¥a!itage!( aoil diaadvanlageB of an insular positioa. 

2. Sir Walter Scott as an author. . . . 

3. He ia the greatest general who makes the fewest mialakes. 
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Dec. 1884.—1. Tlie laws of honour, 

2. The diflicuHies attending the expedition to Kbartounu 

3. The value of colonie.s to the njother-couutry. 

April 1885.—1. School friendships. 

2. The public buildings of Doudon or any (other) great city. 

3. 'Phe Crusades. 

July 1886.—]. The influence of climate on the amiisenients. 

2. The tongue, the |>en, and the sword as instruineiils of govemiuent. 
Dec. 1885,—1, The gi»od and evil done by war correspondents. 

2. Patriotism. 

3. Comment on the saying that “Waterloo was won on the playing 

fields of OUT public schools.” 

July 1886.—1. Obedience as a training for command. 

2. Reasons for the gradual disapi>earance, in modem times, of small 

states. 

3. Mens sana in corporc sano. (A sound mind in a sound bcnly.) 

Dec. 1886.—1. The relation Initween eloquence an<l stalesmanshij). 

2. Military advantages and disadvantages of a desjiotiu as comjtared 

with a constitutional government. 

3. Fortune favours the brave. 

July 1887.—1. The influence of colonies on the mother*country. 

2. The dUTerent kinds of courage, 

3. The military uses of music. 

Dec. 1887.—1. The future of Africa. 

2. England’s interests in the Mediterranean. 

3. Wliat in your opinion constitutes a gooil tide of adventure. 

July 1888.—1. An ideal schoolmaster. 

2. Has England's constant warfare with uncivilised foes unfitted her to 

meet the forces of a continental nation ? 

3. Riding in rough countries. 

Sandiiubbt and Woolwich jointly. 

Dec. 1888.—1. “Tlic spread of education is the spread of discontent.” 
Discuss this, 

2. Different kinds of friendship. 

3. How tax are sham tights and mauceuvres a test of military or hrvoI 

strength t 

July 1889.—1. Habit, a second nature. 

2. Military music. 

3. Don Quixote. 

Dec. 1889.—1. Courte-sy. 

2. England’s work in Egypt. 

3. The Englishman abroacl and the foreigner in England. 

June 1890.—1. The relations between officers and private soldiers. 

2. English and American Immour. 

3. He that always blames or always praises his country is no patriot. 
Dec. 1890.—1. The inltueuce of fashion. 

2. Travelling to-day and sixty ytuirs ago. 

8. Revenge and wrong bring forth their kin<1. 

June 1891.—1. Cricket as a school of discijdine. 

2. The influence of the United States ou En^nd. 

3. Duelling* 
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Dec. 1891.—1. Sea Toyngia in ancient and modern times. 

2. Picture England suil<lenly deprived of tlie services of sleam. electricity, 

and gas. 

3. A day at Henley regatta. 

4. Tlie niiietecuth century : a retrospect. 

•Tuly 1892.—7. “Plsprit de corps.” 

2. The causes and effects of tlie rapid citinction of l>ig game* 

3. What do you understand hy the wonl “civilisation ?’* 

Dec. 1892.—1. Long distance rides. 

2. Mountaineering as a reerjation. 

3. The effect on military tactics of the general adoption of smokelc-ss 

powder. 

4. Science and iwotry; Whitdi has done the most for the gootl or for 

the happiness of mankind 1 
June 1893.—1. Travel as jiart of education. 

2. “ Divide et impera.” 

3. The effects of drill on mind and hody. 

4. Afghanistan as a buttre^ss against a Uiissiau invasion of India. 

Nov. 1893.—1. Tlien? is nothing new under the snn. 

2. The value of history to the practical staltwman. 

3. Tlie virtues ami vices of savages. 

4. To which of our living novelists do you assign the. highest place ? 

Give your reasons. 

June 1894.—1. I’he part played by intellect in nHslcrn as cnmj»are<i with 
ancient warfare. 

2. Tlie sources of the influence of newsjiapers. 

3. The voice of the |>eoplc is the voice of God. 

Nov. 1894.—1. Tlie requirements of Ifingland for national defence. 

2. Oxford versus Cambridge. 

3. Tile use and abuse of strikes. 

4. Tennyson and Browning as dramatists. 

June 1895.—1. “What can they know of England who only England 
know ? ” 

2. The power of jiublic ojiiiiiou. 

3. Faces in a crowd. 

4. Tlie qualities which are most necessary in the head boy of a public 

school. 

Nov. 1895.—1. “Trade follows the flag.” (Sec July 1886.) 

2. “ History never repeats itself.” 

8. *‘Si vis paceni, para bellum.” (See Dec. 1886.) 

4. The epic in ancient and modem times. 

June 1896.—1. “Duty for duty’s sake.” tinfold the meaning of this 
maxim, illustrating it by the lives of eminent Englishmen. 

2, The pleasures of scliool life that are not likely to recur in later 
years. 

8. Explorers, ancient and modem. 

4. Soldiers in fiction. 

Nov. 1896.—1. The pleasures and drawbacks of foreign service. 

2. England and the United States, their resemblances and differences. 

8. The discipline of the public school compared with the discipline of 
the army. 

4. ** Men show their character by the things they laugh at. ” 
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Jnne 1807.—1. The Rtratej'y and tactics of the two commanders at the 
battle of Waterloo. 

2. The special dilficuUies of tlm English government of India. 

3. The soldier in Shakespeare. 

Nov. 1897.—1. Picture India deprived of English rule. 

2. Tlie part pla 3 'cd in education by study and games respectively. 

3. Write a letter to a friend, who believes that certain peopk are 

lucky ami others unlucky, arguing against liis view. Write also 
Ids reply. 

June 1898.— 1. At what age wouM you choose to travel, and why ? 

2. Thu relative lulvant^iges of health, wealth, and wisdom. 

3. Write a letter to a fiiend, who thinks that the British empire is 

ex|)anding too rapidly, endeavouring to allay his fears. Write 
also his reply. 

Nov. 1898.—1. Has commercial enterprise done more to promote peace 
or to promote war Ijetweun nations 1 

2. The inconveniences of greatness. 

3. Write a letter to a friend, who has said that a military career is 

likely to blunt the feelings, and maintain the opposite view. Write 
also his reply. 

June 1899.—1. To what extent is eza^ration justifiable in journalism! 

2. Blood is thicker than water. 

3. Write a letter to a friend, conteiiding that the abilities necessary to 

produce a great statesman are no greater than those needrsd for a 
successful general. Write also his r6))1y, Uking the op]>osite point 
of view. 

Nov. 1899. —]. Are Polar expeditions worth the hanlshi]) and sacrifice 
involved ? 

2. The advantages and disadvaut^es that would follow the adoption of 

a universal language. 

3. Courage is the highest of virtue.^, because it is that one which 
makes all other virtues possible.” Discuss this statement. 

4. Write a letter to a friend contending that a war is likely to produce 

less suffering nowmlays than at the beginning of the (late) century. 
Write bis reply, taking the opposite view. 

June 1900.—1. “The mould of a man’s fortune is in Ins own hands.” 
Is luck really a ])Owerful influence in life ? 

2. Competitive uxamiuatlons for the public service. Put tbe arguments 

for aud agaiust in the form of a correspondence or conversation 
between two friends holding different views. 

3. ** The gods aru just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us.” 

L Examine the dictum that contemporary foreign opinion anticipates 
the verdict of history. 

Nov. 1900.—1. The qualities that fit a man to undertake the command 
of other men. 

2. “History repeats itself.” “Nothing ever returns as before.” 

Discuss these positions. 

3. “ Do at Home as Komaus do.” 

4. Discuss (in the form of a letter to a friend and his answer to you) 

whether the puldic service or private enterprise Is the better field 
for distincUoii. 
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Jniio 1901.—1. Great liauours are great Imnlens. 

2. Every one complains of liis rannory, no one of Iiis jmlginent. 

. 1 . In the evening the slnggarii is busy. 

4. Deserihe a naval hatUe in wliii h s'nhmarines Uke'part. 

Nov. 1901.—1. Killing aa the poet of the inwleru spirit. 

.. Is gumliliiig wrong? 

ti. I'iStinialtt the iiii])ortance on iMlucatiuii of foivigii travel, 

4a itiiadiiig luaketh a lull man, courcreiict! a rewlv man, uinl writing 
im exact man, * ’’ 


Oxford Local Examinations (Srniou). 


1892.—(a) Russia. 

(i) i^olonies. 

(r) Music. 

189;L—(tt) Timnysou. 

(/<) Printing. 

(<') Euthusiasm. 

1894.—(n) Ja)>au. 

(6) Tlie drama and the novel as 
vehicles of education. 

(c) Patriotism. 

189r).~ (a) Egj’pt 
(&) Fashion. 

(r) I)«iD<Jcracy. 

189(3.—(o) Rain. 

(//) Bicycling. 

(<•) Photography. 

1897.—(a) Steam. 

(&) llio United States of America. 


(c) What coustitnte.H a liberal 
edncaliou ? 

1898. --(a) Coal 
{b) Ncws}iapcr.s. 

(c) i’atriotisiu. 

1899. —((/) International disannu- 

meiit. 

(/j) Bismarck. 

(t) Strikes, 

1900. Is the influence of the daily 

newsjiupcr good or bad for 
a country ? 

1901. is it true that the Englisli as 

a nation ilevote loo much 
of their time and attention 
to out-of-door sports 'i 


Cambridgb Local Examinations (Skniok). 


1898.—(a) Clouds. 

(6) One of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels. 

(c) South Africa, 

(</) The fairy tales of science. 

(e) Duty, “ stem daughter of the 
voice of God." 

(/) We live iu deeds, not years. 
(g) “The old order changeth, 
giving place to new." 

1897.—{«) The sun. 

(b) Sir Walter Scott’s /vanJtoe. or 
Keniivmtfi. 

(r) Greater Britain. 

{d) A ruined abbey. | 

(e) Nelson. 

(/) England in 1837 aud in 1897. 
{(/) “He is the freeman whom 
the truth makes free, 

And all are slaves beside." 


1898. -~(a) Arctic exploration. 

{b) ABred the Great. 

(r) Wild flowers. 

(d) The river Nile. 

{«) Knowledge is jinwer. 

(/) “ He jirayetli well who lovetb 
well 

Both mail niul bird and lieast." 

1899. —(a) A storm at sen. 

(/') Westminster Ahl»ey, 

(r) A flower-garden. 

(</) The English Lake.H. 

{p) Music. 

{/) “Take up the white man’s 
burden." 

(jf) “The stately homes of Fmg- 
lam!— 

How heaiitifiil they stAud 
Amid tlieir tall ancestral trees, 
'J'hrough all this pleasant laud.” 
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1900.—(a) Moorland sccuery. 1901.-'{«.) April. 

(/>) Vesuvius. (ft) llritisb birds. 

((;) John liuskin. (r) John Punyau and liU books. 

{d) The force of example. (^/) Hiinjilc pleasures. 

(e) Wit and humour. (e) Fusliioii. 

(/) Our colonies and the mother- (/) Aerial navigation, 
country. 

COLLE(JE OK PniCCEPTORS. 

1900, Midmimmer, Firxt ('lass, 1901, .MklsuviiMr. Fintf Class, 

(tt) Tlie war in South Airier («) 'J'he cluiracter of Queen 

( 6 ) Your favourite purture. Victoria. 

(c) A ghost story. (ft) The Pattle of AgiucourU 

(rf) One of Browning's poems. {c) Ibia and the Lion. 

(e) A description of the Garden (^/) The host sui»ject for u photo- 

of Kdeii. graph. 

(/) Hosuliud and Celia. (e) Moral courage : Is it gn*ater 

Christmas. First Class. hi men or in women ? 

(а) The settlement of Souib Christmas. First Class. 

Africa, (a) The Pilgrm's Progress. 

( б ) Tlie Australian Confederation. (//) Tiie game of hockey. 

(c) The game of football. (c) The intiueiice of climate on 

{d) Any favourite fiow'er and its charjuder. 

cultivation. (rf) A cycling tour. 

(e) The House of Cotiimous. (e) An aeronaut's experiences. 

Central Wkuh Board. 

1897. jSentor. Uiaumrs. 

1. ** England the mother of («) Egypt. 

nations." (A) An ideal home, 

2. What country do you most (c) An incident in Welsh his- 

wish to visit, aiul for what tory. 

reasons ? (</) 'J'he uses of steam. 

3. j^cles and cycling. jgoo. 

4. The progress of science during , ^ reformers. 

the late Queen 8 reign. 2. The identification of Prosiiero 

5. The story of an adventure. shak..speare. 

1898. Senior. 3 , The social and moral con- 

1. Your ideal friend. dition of the Roman empire 

2. A walk in the country or by in the time of Augustus. 

the seashore. 4 , The life and work of Alfred 

3. Your favourite book. the Great. 

4- Describe any scientific experi- 5 . The career, character, and 
ment. reforms of Henry II. 

5. The British navy. 6 . The iiiiportanueof the fifteenth 

1899. Senior. century in Euglish history, 

(a) Birds and their habits. 7. The character of the Tudor 

ib) Ships and boats. mouarchs. 

(e) A true story. 8 . The character of the Stuart 

(d) **A stitch in time saves nine.** monarchs. 

(e) Your favourite hero and 9. English politics in the reign 

heroine^ of Anne. 
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10. IlcligioD anrl morality in Eng¬ 

land under t lie earl y (J eorges, 

11. England and her CJolonies 

under George 111. 

12. TLc Indu'ilrial llevolntion 

(J8]f>-I8S2). 

13. Dress: our ancestors’ and 

our own. 

14. Gardening. 

15. Patriotism. 

Hoiumrs. • 

(ff) The war in South Africa. 

(f/) The sceiHTy of AViih^s. 

(r) A voyage round the world, 
(f/) Music. 

(e) The study of nature. 

1901. Senior, 

1. Moses and Joshua ns Icailers. 

2. Christ’s teaching in the Her- 

mon on the Mount. 

3. The character of Brutus in 

Julius ihrsar. 

4. Tlie Homan occupation of 

Britain. 

5. Feudalism. 


6. ITie age of chivalry. 

7. The Lollards. 

8. Kngli.sh seamen under Eliza- 

lietli. 

9. Oliver Cromwell, the general 

and statesman. 

10. The victoriiis of Marlborough. 

11. Tlie influence of tlie French 

Revolution upon England. 

12. A brave deed. 

13. A description of some poem 

you liave read. 

14. liow beat may we promote 

PChOcc among the nations of 
Eurojw ? 

Honours. 

(u) The iH*n is mightier than the 
sword. 

(ft) Hero-worship. 

(c) The condition of society de¬ 
scribed by any one of oui 
great novelists. 

{(I) The triumphs of Knence. 

(e) A <lescription of some scene 
of natural beauty with 
which you are familiar. 


Lbavino Certtficatb (Scotland). 

1892. (a) The ]>lace in which you live. 

(ft) The uses of novel-reading. 

(c) Patriotism, true and fa1.se. 

1893. (a) Our rights and duties in regard to animals, 

(ft) The qualities required for succes.sful jniblic speaking. 

(c) JEsop's Fables. 

1894. (a) The mental and moral uses of athletic sjiorts. 

(ft) Courage, its nature and kinds. 

(c) The Pigrim\s J*rvffress. 

1895. (a) Yonr cxjieriences during the late severe frost. 

(ft) What trade or profession would you like to enter, and why ? 

1896. Higher Qrade. 

(a) Spring wildflowers. 

(ft) Your favourite holiday occupation. 

(c) A comparison of Treasure Island (or any other modern book d 
adventure) with Robifuon Crusoe. 

Lower Grade. 

{a) The character and career of Richard I., or of Oliver Cromwell, or 
of the young Pretender. 

(ft) A letter to a friend, cont^ng an Invitation to spend a holiday 
with you. 

1897. Lower Grade. 

(a) Any one of the ScotUsh characters in Scott's novels. 
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{h) A letter, ns In n friend, giving a short arconnt of a jonmey, real 
nr iniugiiiary, liy Iniul or sea. 

Ili-ffher Grade .« 

(a) The clianpcw wliich stcain*power has wrought on the conditions 

of life in our country. 

(6) Which is the most useful foreign laiigus^e to study, and why ? 

1898. Loirter GroiU. 

(m) Domestic animals. 

{h) Your school friends. 

(c) Do you preler oi*al or written ezamioations » 
llujher Grade.. 

{a) Examinations as a test of knowledge and capacity* 

(6) Ilirds. 

(c) Your favourite perio<lical. 

1899. Jxnivr Grade. 

(«) Some of the advantages of living in Scotland. 

(b) Some points of interest connected with your neighbourhood. 
Higher Grade. 

(a) A coinparifijui of Scotland with other countries as a place of 

re..sidonce and a sjdiere of livelihood. 

(6) The distinction between a liberal and a profnasional or technical 
education, 

1900. Lmrer Grade. 

(a.) The influeucB of climate upon national chanicter, 

(b) A cotiiimrison of the present methods of warfare with those of an 

earlier century. 

Higher Grade. 

(o) 'Pile arguments for and against the adoption of a system of 
compulsory military service in our country. 

(6) A comparison of the benefits accruing to liritaiii from her colonies 
with those accruing to her colonies from Britain. 

1901. lAnoer Grade. 

(a.) A comparison of the army and navy as careers. 

(/>) A character*sketch of an acquaintance. 

Higher Grade. 

(а) The conditions of modern civilisation, as favourable or deleterious 

to health. 

(б) The relative value of classics and of modern languages in a 

school curriculum. 

Queen’s Scholarship (Enuland and Walks). 

1891. (a) Fruit trees. 

{b) The census. 

1892. (a) A general election. 

{b) Give in substance tlie contents of any Interesting book which you 
have recently read. 

1893. (a) Holidays, ami the way to use them. 

(d) Parliament. 

(c) Tragedy and comedy. 
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1894. July, (a) Ou the value of the study of history. 

(6) Play. 

Ucf. (a) “ Words are like leaves ; aud when they i^iost nhoiiu<l 
Much fruit of sense iMJueath is rarely found.” 

(6) V'our favouiite pursuit. 

(c) Cliiistums Day on bouixi an English ship iu the Polar regions. 

1895. (rt) Hope spriugs eternal iu the human breast; 

Man never is, but always to be blest.” 

(&) 'Hie Jaiiiuiese. 

(c) How may the spirit of patriotism l>e promoted iu elenientury 
schools K 

1896. (a) How far is it true that “ history is the biograjdiy of great men.” 
(6) Strikes. 

(<;) Dress as an e\i<louee of character. 

1897. («) A short life of some great naval or military hero, 

(ft) “The ilarkcst <lay, 

Wail till to-morrow, will have passed away.’* 

(c) Give an account of the life and works of the author of the 
passage you have learned to recite. 

1898. 1. The pletusurciH of gardeiiiiig. 

2. Thu life of the teacher: its difliculties and its ideals. 

3. The grounds of justilication for each of the contending parties in 

the Spanish-American War of 1898. 

1899. (a) A comparison of town aud country life (which you would 

prefer, and why ?) 

(o; A winter landscains. 

(c) “Great offices will have {i.e. need) great talents.” 

1900. («) What can Iw gaiueil by the study of geography ? 

(6) Tlie evils of war. 

(c) School friendships. 

Thachbu's Cebtificatk (Engianp and Walks). 

1891. Male, First lean 

1. Thrift. 

2. A man's character as shown iu his behaviour to other men. 

3. The various applications of electricity in modern times. 

Male. Second year. 

(a) Superstitions. 

(ft) “ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

Aud God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good emstom slionld corru))t tl»e world.” 

(c) ** Revenge triumphs over Death ; Jx)v« slights it; 

Honour aspireth to it; Grief flieth to it; Fear pieoccupateth it 

Female. First Year. 

{a) Dr. Johnson as a talker and as a critic. 

(ft) The uses of the telephone. 

(c) “ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or king can cause or cure. 

Female. Second Year. , . . , , 

(a) 'Phe dramatic art considered (1) as to the qualities neeued in 
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the artiKt, and (2) as to iU cfluctivuiioHS iu giving pleasure or 
instnictioii. 

(() The increasing use of English as a spoken Unguugc in various 
j)artH of the world. 

(c) ‘' How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 

Makes ill deeds done.*' 

1892. Male. fHrst Year. 

1. “ They never fail who fall in a great cause.” 

2. Sketch out your idea of wlmt a young man of about your own age 

should he like, whom you M'(mld choose your jMirtieulur 
friend. 

3. How a chanmd tuuuel would affect the welfare of the country. 
Male. Sec()7id Year. 

(а) Patriotism. 

(б) Vivisoction : What may be said for and against it use. 

(c) “Tongues in trees, hooka in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good iu everything.” 

FvtMde. First Year, 

(а) Free education. 

(б) The difl'erent kinds and purposes of poetry 

(c) “ The mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive.” 

Female. Second Year. 

{a) TiOrd Tennyson. 

(6) Tragedy. 

(c) **To live in hearts we leave behind 

Is not to die.” 

1893. Men, First Year, 

(a) “Home, sweet home.” 

(&) National (diaracter, as affected by climate and other geographical 
conditions. 

(c) How does a good photograph fall short of a good picture in 
artistic merit ? 

{d) How may the spirit of patriotism best implanted in children T 
Men. Second Year. 

(a) Reverence for antiquity. 

{b) Evening continuation schools. 

(c) ** Who sweeps a room as for Tliy laws 

Makes that and th’ action fine.” 

Women. First Year. 

(a) International exhibitions. 

{b) The use of laws. 

(e) “To be weak Is mlserablb. 

Doiug or suil'eriug.” 

Women. Second Yea^. 

(a) Exercise and health. 
ih) Training for citizenship. 

(e) “The native hue of resolution 

Is smklied o'er with the pale east of thought. * 
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1894. Men and Women. First Yeaf, 

(rr) “War its thoiiwuidR slays, peaw its tfii tliruisands.” 

(/») “Tmwon doth never prosjnT ; what*s the reason ? 

Why, if it prosjMT, none ilare rail it trcawni.” 

(r) What we like deteniiines wliat w<i are, and is tlie sij;u of what 
wc arc.” 

(<0 Cliaiity. 

Men and Wovim. SeA'oiui Year. 

(rt) “The difliculty (if litcmture is not it* write, hut to write what 
you mean.’' 

(A) “The superiority of poetry over history oousists ill its possessing 
a higher truth and a higher seriousness." 

(c) “ Minds that have nothing to confer 

Find little to {lere-eive." 

(rf) “Whatever your faculty may be, deliberate eicrcise will 
strengthen and confirm the good of it." 

189r». Men and Women. First Year. 

(rt) “Kings are like stars—they rise and set—they have the woi’ship 
of the worhl, but no repose." 

(A) “ A merry lieai't g<s»i all the way 

Your sad tii'cs in a inile-a." 

(c) Manners maketh man. 

{d) Time is money. 

Men and Wmnm. ^.cmd Year, 

{a) The grounds on which you w'ould Uiiuk a novel or romance good 
or bad. 

(6) “ Often do the spirits 

Of great events stride on before the events, 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow." 

(<;) “All men think all men mortal but themselves.” 

(</) “ What’s one man's jjoison, 

Is anoth(>r’s meat and drink.” 

1896. Men and Women. First Year. 

(a) “Knowledgii is proud that he has learuM so much J 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 

{h) “Honest labour hears a lovely face." 

(c) The jdeasuros of botunising. 

Meas and Women, ^feeond Year. 

(rt) “What should tlicy know of England who only England know.” 
(A) I1ie sjireod of the English language. 

(c) “Take a straw and throw it up into tlie air; you may see by 
that wliich way the wind is." 

2897. Men and iroMwrn. First Year. 

(a) “ Where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise." 

(A) The life and rbaracter of Lord Nelson. 

(c) “The child is father of the man.” 

Men and Women. JSecond Year. 

(cr) Tlie advantages utd disadvantages of cheap literatuta 
(A) I'he duties of a constitutional king. 

(c) The victories of peace. 


S.C.E.C. 


M 
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1898. Men and Women, First Year, 

(а) Moral au<l physical courage. 

(б) Piui;y government. 

(c) “ Sueh is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 

His tirst best country ever is at home.” 

Men and Women,. iHeamd Ye^ir. 

(ff) “ History re{>cut.s itself.” 

(6) “ Such is llie patriot’s Iniast, where’er we roam» 

llis tirst i»est country ever is at home,” 
or —Write uii accoinit of some work of tictiou. 

1899. AIe.n and Women. First Year. 

(«) 'IVavel as a means of education. 

(6) The Peace Conference. 

(c) The qualitications of a successful party leader. 

((^} The iutiuence of the ])ress. 

Men and Women. ^^AXtnd Year. 

{a) Addison Itecaiiie the typical representative of the revolution 
which passed in his day over English literatui’e. ” 

(6) The growth of detnocnwy. 

(c) “The best of propliets of the future is the past.” 

(<2) Old age pensions. 

1900. Men ami Women. First Year. 

1. Compulsory military sendee. 

2. The use and abuse of newspa|H^rs. 

3. The iutiuence of climate u]>on temperament and character. 

4. Are the conditions of modern civilisation uufuvoiindde to {Kietry I 

Men and i^ond Year. 

1. The advantages and disadvantages of a colonial empire. 

2. Moral and material progress during the post hundred years. 

3. I'lie educational value of athletics. 

4. The rural exodus. 

1901. Men and IVonwi. First Year. 

1. Patriotism. 

2. ** History repeats itself.” 

8. Charity. 

4. The use ami abuse of novel-reading. 

Men and Women. SecAtml Year. 

1. The advantages of a constitutional monarchy. 

2. Tlie claims of women to the parliamentary franchise. 

8* “How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

Tliat part which laws or kings can c:iuse or cure.'* 

4. Instinct in animals. 

Trachku’s Cektific'atu (Scotland). 

1892. First Year. 

(а) Courtesy. 

(б) "Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her.** 

(c) Masques: their origin and development. 
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fkemd Year. 

(a) Trial by combat. 

(b) 'lliu Gurmaua in East Africa, 

(c) A general election. • 

1893. First Year. 

(tt) “Variety's the very spice of life 

That gives it all its tluvoiir.” 

(6) A religious pilgriiiiage in Kiigluml in the fourteenth century^ 

(o) (Ireat men; Their cliurairttiristics uu<l their uses. 

SecoNd Vear. 

(a) Procrastination. 

(b) Habit is second nature. 

(c) “Out your coat according to y<Hir cloth.” 

1894. First Year. 

(а) Cliildhood. 

(б) Tlie study of nature. 

(c) “ A geutU herte kytheth gentillesse.”— 

{d) “ Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss.”—D ryden. 
Secoiul Year. 

(а) Technical education. 

j^) The position of the magazine in niodeioi literature. 

(c) A holiday in early spring. 

1895. First Year. 

{a) “ The ap{>ttrel oft jiroclaims the man.” 

(б) Parish councils. 

(c) The special characteristics of your favourite author, and the 
iHUiefits you have obtaiuwl from the study of his wriUngs. 
Secoml Year. 

(а) “ Knowledge is ]M)wer.” 

(б) 'Jhe choice of a profession. 

(c) A hanl winter. 

1896. First Year. 

(a) A railway bookstall. 

(5) “Tlie cry of the children.'* 

(c) Kational recreation. 

Second Year. 

(a) Oyeliiig as a recreation. 

(5) l^al government. 

(c) Easter holidays. 

1897. First Year. 

1. Use and abuse of reading as a wcrentlMt 

2. The Queen’s diamond jubilee. 

3. The power of kindness. 

Second Vear. 

(a) Lights and 8hadow.H of a teacher’s life. 

(b) Some |>eculiarities of the Scottish characwi. 

(c) ** Fast bind, fast find.” 

1898. First Year. 

(a) The pleasures of hope. 
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(I*) Tlie coiincctK>ii Uslwoen coninicn.*e and civilisation. 

(c) “If you wish jK*ace, prepare, for war.” 

*Spc(»?m/ yV/r. 

(a) liife insurance. 

(/*) Market day in a country town. 

(c) “ Sweet are the u.siss of adversity.’* 

1899. First rear. 

{a) A flcliooMtoanl eliHrlkm in u country narish. 

(fc) “Raw liaste, half-sister to delay." 

(c) The use and the abuse of utlileticH. 

Seamd Vmr. 

(a) The place of Burns in En^lisli literature. 

{i>) Physical training in schools. 

(c) From the Ca|ie to Cairo. 

1900. First Vear. 

(а) Patriotism. 

(б) Athletics in education. 

(c) Industrial and material progress in tlie iiiueteeuth century. 

Second Vear. 

(rt) 'Phe struggle for suj)remacy in South Africa. 

(A) Educjition in Srotlaml sim-e 1872. 

(r) “Prosperity doth bust discover vi(;e j but adversity doth best 
discover virtue.” 

1901. First Vear. 

(<i) Tlie value of colonial po.saessious. 

(A) The conquest of the Soudan. 

(c) *• All things that are 

Are with more sjurit chusi‘d than enjoy’d.” 

Seamd Vmr. 

(a) England's ]K)sitiou and outlook at the beginning uf the twentieth 
century. 

(A) Moral courage. 

(e) Ghosts. 

Civil Servick.' 

1892, A iiffust Class /. 

1. “ In civilised ages men write histories; in barbarous ages tliey 

act them.” 

2. The im}K)rtance in national development of the growth of large 

towns. 

3. Architecture as the expre.ssion of national character. 

4. “Inquiries into nature have the lasst result wheu they begin with 

physics and end in mathematics.** 

AprU. Class II. 

1. The w'ouders of electricity. 

2. What is liberty I 

3. The Triple Alliance. 


^ llie subjects given under Class I. were set for the Indian Civil and 
the Home Civil Service. These under Class 11. were fur secuudoclase 
olerks, and are of a much easier character 
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Ckff^r. 

1. The coni]ianitive iiinuencc amt rcKponsihility nf Parlianii iil and 

tlie press. 

2. Compare emigrants of different nationalities, aiiA their cbancos of 

Rucceas in variotis conntries. 

8. Novelists of the preaeiil reign. 

J893. January. Class L 

1. The Engliah Constitution aa a model for foreign imitation. 

2. The (t olden Age. 

3. 0{N;ra and drama. 

Avgust. 

1. The guarantees for j>prmaneiu?e and progress offe.reil by inwlern as 

coin|>ared with ancient civiliaalion. 

2. The art of biograjihy and its nnuster)>ieces. 

3. Fiction has no buKinf‘.s.s to exist unless it i.s more iKtautiful than 

reality. 

4. The inllueiice of terminology on the piogress of the natural sciences. 

1894. April, Class /. 

1. The part played in discovery or invention by the genius of the 

individual as distinguished from the influence of the age. 

2. A comparison of the epic and the novel. 

3. ** Inter arma silent leges.” 

Avipist. 

1. In the ailmiuistration of law, certainty is of more importance 

than equity. 

2. Nature as conceived hy the poets. 

3. The excellence of any one of the fine ai’ts will constst chiefly in 

those qualities which are unattainable by its rivals. 

4 . Science is organised common sense. 

July. Class II. 

1. The iiiijirovidenee of the poor and of the rich. 

2. Famous men of humble origin. 

2. The influence of a man’s profes.siou on his character. 

April. OvJpvrt Clerks, 

]. Improvements in navigation during the jiresent century. 

2. Tlie comparative merits of customs and excise as methods ol 
taxation. 

8. Thu a])pli(aitions of electricity to domestic uses. 

1895. January. Class /. 

1. Exaggeration in life and in art. 

2. The place of adventure in progress. 

3. An account of an open-air meeting given by three spectators,—the 

first favourable, the second unfavourable, and the third in* 
different to its subject. 

August Class /, 

1. The proper functions of literary criticism. 

2. The Greek and the Semitic genius. 

& Instinct and rca.son. Discuss their origin, tlieir operations, and 
their relations to the well-being of the individual and the s]iecies. 

4 . The corrupting influence of power, whether upon individuals or 

classes of men. 
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Ffhruary, Class II. 

1. 'I'hc sij'niticance of Gny Fawkes as a chHra(’.ier iu Euglisli history* 

2. Ancient (uid modern warfare. 

3. *'Some are horn gn^at, some achieve greatness, and some liarc 

greatness thrust ujioti them." 

1896. A vfjmL Ohtss /. 

1. “In Shak«RjK*aro character takes the place occupied by fate in 

(Jrttek tragedy." 

2. 1’he effects of scientific discovery on current views of morality. 

3. “ Exceptio j>roliat regulam.” 

4. Tlie use and abuse of ))istf>rical analogies. 

Fchnmrif. Class II. 

1. 'JTie present condition of the United Kingdom com]iared with its 

condition .nt the b^inning of the cimtury. 

2. “The world, which ertidite what is done, is cold to all that might 

have been." 

3. Uotiipan; the statesman, the soldier, and the |K)et, with respect to 

their influence on the life of a nation. 

Demaher. 

1. The post office of the past and of the future. 

2. The coiisolulion.s of the iiiitravclled man. 

3. Shakespeare, and what we know of his personality from his writings. 
April, Outpart Clerks. 

1. A collision at sea. 

2. A description of the seaport town best known t.o yon. 

3. Tlie influence of gunpowder on the develojmieiit of civilisation. 

1897. An(j\ist, Class /. 

1. The employment of sujternatural machinery in poetry and fiction 

by writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

2. Ty]W8 of character which manifest themselves at times of revolution. 

3. “ Naturae enim non ini(>eratur nisi paremlo." Discuss the appli* 

cation of this maxim to external ami to human nature. 

4 . The inheritance of acquired characteristics. 

Oddter. Class 11. 

1. Wrong roads to wealth. 

2. The future of the motor«car. 

3. Mountain-climbing—iU toils, its risks, and its rewords. 

1898. AvigvM. Class /. 

1. 'Ihe morality of conquest 

2. Nihil cst in lege quod non prius erat in grege. 

3. Criticism and creation. 

4. The place of science in general education. 

June. Class II. 

1. Gardening. 

2. ** Money is like muck, not good except it be spread.’* 

3. Write a dialogue between two persons, one of whom believes that 

war is an unmixed evil, while the other is unduly impressed by 
the possible benefits which it may confer on a nation. 

Outpart Clerks, 

1. “A man’s worth de|)endson himself,hissuccess on his opportunities." 
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2. Tlie sea, our friend aii<l onr foe. 

3. Write a letter to a friuiul urging liiin atlopt an active rather 

than a learned profession. Write also liLs re]>]y. 

1899. August. Chm /. * 

1. The relation of architecture to (minting and sculpture. 

2. The obligations of science to niechnnioal invention, and of the 

latter to ti>« former. 

3. The use ami abuse ol' statisti^a in the solution of social and moral 

problems. 

4. The sense of national duty in a democracy. 

April. Class If. 

1, The chief signs of progress or di'cay in a nation. 

2. Should all boys be obligetl to learn inatheiuutics ? 

8. “Speech is silvern, silence is golden.” 

August. Part Clerks. 

1. The Imsl way of checking unsportsinanlike behaviour in athIcticM. 

2. The etfecta of pi^ijudicc. 

3. What do you consitlcr the greatest event that has ha}»pcncd in the 

world during your lifetinx' ? Defend your opinion by reference 
to other events which yon think of less in)]K)rtance. 

2900. A ugust. Class T. 

1. Antiquibis sneculi Jiiveiitus inuiidi. 

2. Literary trilling. 

3. Hie iM)ssibility of a s<'.iencc of history. 

4. The province ol' the amateur in the natural sciences. 

February. Class IT. 

1. “ "Whoever serves his country well has no neeil of ancestors.” 

2. The influence of English sjiorts on the national character. 

8. “Daily ex{>crience shows that it is energetic individualism that 
])roduce8 the mo.st powerful effects uinjii the life and action of 
others, and really constilulcK the best practical eilucation.” 
Discuss the truth of this sentence. 

if arch. Port Clerks. 

1. 1'he winter life of bird and l>east. 

2. Which ha.s done most for civilisation—^newspaper, literature, or 

steam ? 

3. A friend of yoiirs hold.s that our commercial ])rospcrity would be 

much increased by the adoj»tion of the metri<i system of weights 
and measures. Write a letter to him to show that the incon¬ 
venience of the change would counterbalance the a*ivantage. 
Write also his reply. 

Septen^>er. Class 71. 

1. HerO'Worship and sycophancy. 

2. The difficulties of the “ Concert of Europe.** 

3. Shakespeare as reflecting his own age. 

1901. August. Class /. 

1. To paint the triumph of vice is inartistic. 

2, The stm^le for existence: How far it is modified in the case of 

human Imings f 
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3. “ And noibiiiK wt»Hhy provinp can >)o proved.” 

4. Vicri non dehnit; raotum valet. 

Ot'ti^rr, CloAs 11. 

1. Self-trust is the first secret of snccess. 

2. Tlie Victorian revolution in the desipi and decoration of houses. 

3. is 8)H.‘culation an essential feature of modern trade ? 

4. Shakespeare’s references to the sea and a seafaring life. 

Jvm, Port CUrl-jt. 

1. The diificnlties of the henevolenU 

2. Sclf>edtinated men, their most frequent virtues and failings. 

B- The theory of the free breakfast table. 
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Abridged rostatnmRiil., 70 
Allflgory, 7 
AiliUention, 17 
AIliuiicitiK and quotationa, 4i! 
AlUsmativft, ao 
Anibiguona coiiKtruction, 80 
“And thin,” “and that,” 07 
Anticlimax or ImtlioK, 9 
Antitliusia, dcmTilied, 7 
of |)ro]ivr nainug, 78 
A)Histru]ih«, J8 
A rcliilecturo of atyln, 187 
ArguniKHtativn ifKsuyK, dcKcribcd, 187 
Ki)cciin(mH for rci)r(Kluction, ]87 L*().i 
Kiiloccts Mith not 08 , 800 
suhjuctR without notes, 337, 388 
Arningenmnt, 188 
AsMunancc, 18 
Auxiliary word repeated, 00 

Bad arrangement of words, 24 
Balance, 7‘J 
liathoK, 9 

Brevity, descrilteil, 4ft 
by nhoi(*.e of words, 49 
by conslniction, 50 
by metaphor, 52 
otl'ences against, &S>5& 
sometimes unsuitable, 50 

Chanutteristic details, 104 
Climax, 9 

Concrete siiiiilitudes, 104 
Condensation, 56,138 
Condensed sentence, 8 
Confidence in writing, 206 
Correlative cui^uiictions, 68 

Defective expression, 22*24 
Descri^itive essays, 186,149 
Hpenimens for reproduction, 149*161 
Hiilijects with not«H, 221*245 
subjects witliont notes, 326*328 
Dilemma, 80 

Elegance, 91 
Emphasis, described, 65 
by construetion, 6(i*68 
by (Kmition, 68*74 


Emphasis - 
by nqietition, 74*77 
by rhottorical devices, 77*80 
Kmphatic positioiis, 76 
Kpigrani, 8 

Kquivmral wonis and jihntses, 28 
Essay, duscrilwii, 183 
classillcation of, 186 
correcting and giving back, 136 
Essays, for repr<i<iuctiim, 1«T-LH>5 
Exclamation, Iti 

ExposiU)ry essays, di;Bcril>cd, 172 
siiec.linciiH n)r rcpro<luction, 178-187 
subjects with notes, 276*306 
subjects without notes, 832*387 
Kiiphemisni, 15 
Euphony, 91 
“Even,” 67 

Figiires of sjHiech, doscribed, 3 
classillcation of, 8 
conixiarativc uses, 19 

Good composition, main characteristi(*^ 
of, 1, 2 

Graiihic words, 102 

Hyperbole, 14 

Identical staUunent, 16 
ImpreKHivem‘.ss, descrilted, 65 
by cunstrmdion, 66-68 
by ]>osition, 68*74 
by roi)«tition, 74*77 
by rhetorical devices, 77*80 
Innuendo, 14 
Interrogation, 16 
Inversion of order, C9 
Irony, 15 

“ It is," “it was,” 66. 

I<ength of sentence, 115 
Litotes, 16 

Ix)ngaiid involved scntenc'es, 25 
Long words ami periphrases, 41 

Metaphor, describetl. 5 
confnaiim of, 6 
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Metaphor, brevity by, 52 
Metonymy, 10 

Narrative eeHays, 130 
BpeciiiiHjjH for reiftxMhiction, 137-140 
BubJectH with notcH, i!07>L*21 
suqjectii witlioiit iioteK, 323*323 
Nef^tivcR, claah of, 48 

Obacnrity, 22*28 
“ Only," 08 
Onoiiiaio)iH!ia, 17 
Over-brevity, 55 
Oxymoroti, 8 

I^rallel construction, 130 
rarauraph, theme of, 123 
unity of, 123 
lengtii of, 128 
IVrioflic sentence, 110 
advantages of, 111 
inconvenience of, 111 
main test of, 112 
Personification, 12 
rcrKfucuity, described, 19, 20 
gramniatiral precautions, 20*22 
the obscure, 22-28 
the double meaning, 28-31 
Picturesqueness, 2 ,102 
graphic words, 102 
cuncreto similitudes, 104 
cliaracteriKtic details, 104 
Play upon words, 19 
Pleonasm, 58 
Positions, emphatic, 68 
Priority, rule of, 108 
exceptions, 100 
Prolixity, 54 

Pronouns, uncertain reference, 26 
Pro])ortion, 183 
Pniverbs, use of, 78 
Pn»ximity, rule of, 107 

Recapitulation of aulgects, 67 
liedundancy, 58 
Kefiiioment of diction, 01 
Reflective essays, 117,136 
specimens for reproduction, 161*172 
subjects with notM, 246*276 
autyeclB without notes, 828*832 


Reiteration of subjtxl, 76 
R(!petition, not verlKwity, 74 
nuKles or degrees, 74 
Repnjductkm of essays, 187*205 
two modes of, 187,138 
I Revision of first draft, 206 
' Rhyme, 18 
' Rhythm, 75 

j 

; Same word in different senses, 24 
Sarcasm, 15 
Hentence, unity of, 112 
length of, 115 
the 0 {K:niiig, 126 
the (Mmcinding, 129 
Sentences, long and involved, 25 
Pcricxlic and Loose, 110 
Hhort sentience between lung ones, 55 
Hiinile, described, 8 
pointless, 4 

Simplicity, described, 40*43 
sometimes unsuitable, 44 
Sincerity in w’ritiiig, 205 
ISound suggfistive of sense, 17 
Htmeture, of sentence, 106*117 
of jiamgmpb, 123*182 
Surprise, 79 
Synecdoche, 11 

Tautology, 58 
•‘Tliatof,’’27 
Theme of iiaragraidi, 123 
jmsitions of, 124 
in ojtening sentence, 126 
unity of, 128 

not always expressed, 129 
Transferred epithet, 12 

Unity of sentence, 118 
violations of, 118*115 
of paragraph, 128 
of essay, 188 

Verbosity, 54 
Vision, 13 

Weak endings, 72 

Words chaiige<l without change of mean 
ing, 28 
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